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Arr. I.— The Duchess of Berriin La Vendée; comprisinga Narra- 
tive of her Adventures, with her Private Papersand Secret Cor- 
respondence. By Generar Dermoncourt, who arrested her 
Royal Highness at Nantes. 1 vol. 8vo. London: Bull and 
Churton, 1833. 


Ir the relation between the portrait in the front of this volume and 
the original be considered a fair specimen of the good faith of Ge- 
neral Dermoncourt, then we despair of being able to put any confi- 
dence in this narrative. The contour, the expression, the symme- 
trical arrangement of lips, eyes, and curls in this portrait are highly 
creditable to the general’s taste and skill in design; but, even for a 
Frenchman, it is about the boldest of all the impudent enterprizes 
which have lately come to our knowledge to attempt to pass this 
representation of a creature of youthful loveliness and grace upon 
us for the Duchess of Berri! Her royal highness is, in truth, des- 
titute not merely of the higher qualifications which constitute beauty, 
but even of the results of that common attention to personal neat- 
ness, which is, we may say, universal amongst those in a far more 
humble class of the community. When much younger than she 
how is, we remember her, with all the evidences upon her of one 
who was never destined by nature to shine as a specimen of her art. 
In short, no person who has ever seen the duchess, can believe that 
the pretended portrait of her, given in this volume, has any other 
object than that of ridiculing her by the unfavourable contrast which 
the reality presents as compared with the imitation. But there 
may be many reasons to explain the ce agree flattery of this por- 
trait, independently of any motive which might involve the moralit 
of General Dermoncourt, and acting on this impression, we shall 
proceed, without further inquiry, into the narrative which forms the 
principal portion of the contents of the present volume. 

The history of the Bourbon family is intimately associated with 
La Vendée. It was, in the worst of times, the rallying point of this 
family, and its enthusiastic and disinterested devotion, however 
unworthily appreciated, is, perhaps, on that account, the most de- 
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serving of admiration. Perhaps a better proof of the truth of this 
assertion cannot be quoted than the conduct of General Lafayette, 
at the era of the French revolution of 1830. This experienced 
politician was not satisfied that the Bourbon influence was eradicated 
from France, until he inquired into the state of the people’s minds 
in La Vendée; and with the view of tranquillizing that important 
district of France, the general, then a powerful politician, not only 
sent agents to La Vendée, but proposed to station amongst its sus- 
pected inhabitants a national guard. The circumstances, in which 
this district was placed at the time, rendered such a project very 
easy of execution, for it must have found in the heart of La Vendée 
a powerful body of men, who not only would have supported that 
scheme, but were ready to lend themselves, in any efficient way, as 
partizans favourable to the new state of things. The community to 
which we allude, consisted of a class of recent origin, called the 
owners of national property, and who formed an intermediate link 
between the two previous orders into which the Vendean state was 
divided, namely—the nobles and the farmers. It is to the influence 
of this rising community, that the French people owe the valuable 
services which they derive from the patriotic character of the Ven- 
dean members, who represent that province in the character of depu- 
ties. ‘The liberality of these owners of national property, is referable, 
—as in almost all cases of what is called, love of country can be 
traced—to considerations of personal interest: their tenure in fact, 
consists only with the maintenance of a liberal policy on the part of 
the state, and it is unnecessary to remark, that, under such circum- 
stances, the Vendean landholders are not very backward in declar- 
ing against the Bourbons. When, therefore, Lafayette proposed 
his national guard for La Vendée, he did so under the assurances 
that the scheme would receive no inconsiderable share of assistance 
in its execution from these owners. A gentleman named Dumas, 
who was despatched to the place in question to ascertain the practi- 
cability of the intended project, returned, after due investigation, a 
report to the effect, that not only was a national guard wanted in 
La Vendée, but that a great deal of the good to be accomplished by 
it depended on the speed with which it would force a march to its 
place of destination. Unfortunately, when the report of M. Dumas 
reached Lafayette, that eminent man was reduced in political influ- 
ence, and M. Guizot, by the chances of the revolutionary dice-box, 
became the official person who was authorised to judge upon the 
propriety of sending a national guard to La Vendée. Guizot is one 
of the political economists who think that insurrections, whether 
metropolitan or provincial, can be prevented by the rule of three, 
or some other of Cocker’s arithmetical formule; Dumas, a man of 
the world, knowing the value of such speculative methods in their 
application to practical life, went at once to the new king, and sub- 
mitted the matter to the royal judgment. Philippe candidly de- 
clared that he looked on the whole affair as a poet, instead of a king, 
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and that of course he was more disposed, in reference to it, to indulge 
in a lyric, if necessary, than in the warlike disposition which had 
been now suggested to him. “Sire,” said the petitioner, with an 
economy of words truly deserving the praise of being. laconic, 
‘Sire, the Latins termed their poets Vates.” By this, Dumas not 
only admitted the poetical pretensions of his majesty, but likewise 
sarcastically imputed to the king the office of soothsayer, who uncon- 
sciously predicted a misfortune to himself in the threatened revolt 
and continued disaffection of La Vendée. 

Notwithstanding this apparent indifference on the part of the go- 
vernment, yet the spirit which agitated La Vendée would not allow 
it to be inactive. Measures were taken to suppress political dis- 
orders, adverse in their character to the new order of things, and 
amongst the military agents, appointed, on account of their avowed 
principles, to proceed to the disturbed district, the present author, 
General Dermoncourt was by no means the least distinguished, — It 
is only a matter of courtesy, which is due to an entertaining compa- 
nion, to listen to him during a moment or two whilst he indulges the 
very pardonable instinct of being garrulous about himself. He 
tells us, that his appointment to the command of a military sub-divi- 
sion at Nantes, in 1830, took place only after he had served nearly 
half a century in the French army in the four quarters of the globe. 
He was a determined Bonapartist, and folded his arms in dignified 
reserve during the whole interval of the restoration, with the ex- 
ception of a short period when he joined the conspiracy of Belfort, 
an enterprise which, he assures us, rendered the continuance of his 
head on his shoulders, for some time, a matter of very considerable 
uncertainty. But it proved, when the revolution broke out, that 
the virtuous general, by acting on this spirit of opposition to the 
Bourbon dynasty, was only laying up treasures for himself in the 
paradise, into which Louis Philippe was about to convert the blessed 
kingdom of the French. At least the government, newly invested 
with power, readily accepted the proffered services of the general, 
who was forthwith placed in that situation in which it was expected 
that he would justify the fullest confidence of his employers. A 
very full and highly instructive account follows of the geographical 
peculiarities of La Vendée, from which it would appear that the 
nature of the country was altogether the cause which has modified 
the singular warfare of the inhabitants. In the first place, the agri- 
cultural arrangements of the district are particularly adapted to a 
system of ambuscade and every other form of sudden and concealed 
attack. The cross-roads are bordered on each side by wide and 
deep ditches, clusters of trees, and bushes; every man’s farm is sur- 
rounded by a thick hedge, except at a certain point where an open- 
ing is made, which is temporarily closed by a wicket, and through 
it @ communication is kept up constantly with the neighbouring 
estates. These confidential openings are intimately known to the 
inhabitants of the country, who, in case of being pursued at any 
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time, can baffle the most expert of their followers. Though the 
word army is usually applied to the Vendean force, still there is no 
reality to justify the use of such a term, for the Chouans are full too 
well persuaded that their chances of success in a fair and open fight, 
are but slight, compared with the expectations of triumph which arise 
from a very different mode of attack. When, therefore, a war is to 
be waged, the day is fixed for executing some particular act in the 
offensive—at day-break, and sometimes at midnight, the tocsin is 
sounded at a particular village. ‘This circumstance shews at once 
the chosen site of the engagement, and the sound from this spot is 
rapidly carried from hamlet to hamlet, each of which gives up its 
efficient inhabitants, whatever be their employment, and all proceed 
to the common rendezvous. The Vendean peasant, whose delighted 
ear is caught by the sound of war, instantly lifts his gun, which is 
usually carried by him during his ordinary business. Stuffing his 
belt with cartridges, he ties a handkerchief round his broad-brimmed 
hat, and starts for the next church. There he offers up a brief 
prayer, and proceeds to the common centre, to which he has been 
invited. At this place the band is joined by the chiefs, who, after 
giving the necessary instructions, utter the concluding order— 
*‘ Scatter yourselves, my fine fellows!” General Dermoncourt then 
describes the effect of this direction. 


‘Immediately each breaks, not from the ranks, but from the group, 
marches off his own way, proceeds onward with precaution and in silence, 
and in a short time every tree, every bush, every tuft of furze bordering 
either side of the high road, conceals a peasant with a gun in one hand and 
supporting himself with the other, crouched like a wild beast, without mo- 
tion and scarcely breathing. 

‘Meanwhile, the patriot column, uneasy at the thought of some un- 
known danger, advances towards the defile, preceded by scouts who pass 
without seeing, touch without feeling, and are allowed to go by scathless. 
But the moment the detachment is in the middle of the pass, jammed in 
between two sloping banks, as if it were in an immense rut, and unable 
to deploy either to the right or to the left,—a cry, sometimes an imitation 
of that of an owl, issues from one extremity, and is repeated along the 
whole line of ambuscade. This indicates that each is at his post. A hu- 
man cry succeeds one of war and of death. In an instant each bush, 
each tuft of furze, glares with a sudden flash, and a shower of balls strike 
whole files of soldiers to the earth, without their being able to perceive 
the enemies who slaughter them. ‘The dead and wounded lie piled upon 
each other on the road; and if the column is not thrown into disorder, 
and the voices of the officers are heard above the firing—if, in short, the 
troops attempt to grapple body to body with their assailants, who strike 
without showing themselves—if they climb the slope like a glacis, and 
scale the hedge like a wall, the peasants have already had time to retire 
behind a second enclosure, whence the invisible firing recommences as 
murderous as before. Should this second hedge be stormed in the same 
manner, ten, twenty, nay, a hundred similar intrenchments offer succes- 
sive shelters to this destructive retreat: for the country is thus divided for 
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the security of the children of the soil, which seems to show a maternal 
solicitude for their preservation, by offering them a shelter everywhere, 
and their enemies everywhere a grave.’—pp. 31—33. 


The invulnerable character of the Vendean people is at once 
placed beyond all dispute, by the fact, that Napoleon, who laid the 
continent of Europe prostrate before him, could never obtain any 
due obedience in La Vendée, or in any of two other departments of 
France. 

Scarcely had the general assumed the functions of military com- 
mander in La Vendég, when the event occurred of the appearance of 
the duchess in that district. The circumstances which led to this 
last desperate enterprize of the duchess are by no means without 
their interest. In the summer of 1831, the ex-princess having made 
up her mind to undertake a descent on France, obtained from 
Charles X. a letter addressed to all French royalists, in which he 
acknowledged the duchess to be regent of the kingdom, of which her 
son, Prince Henry, was the lawful king. With this document she 
proceeded in June, 1831, by way of Holland, and part of Germany, 
into Switzerland, and then passing into Piedmont, she took up her 
residence at Sestri, a small town about thirty miles from Genoa. 
Here she assumed the incognito of the Countess Sagana. But she 
was well known even by the peasantry in this place, because she 
wished to be known, and on Sundays used to appear at chapel in a 
head-dress of mesaro, the peculiarly graceful ornament of the 
Genoese belles. Many Frenchmen assembled in Genoa, and nego- 
clations appeared to be going on, and liberties seemed to be taken 
by the French, such as called for the immediate interference of the 
consul then representing the government of France in that city. ‘The 
latter sent a remonstrance to Charles Albert, the king of Sardinia, 
who then reasoned with the duchess, concluding his argument by 
publicly insisting that she should evacuate his dominions without 
delay. She was mortified at the request, but as there was no alter- 
native, she left Piedmont and proceeded to Rome, where the pope 
presented Deutz to her. The ex-princess, in her subsequent move- 
ments, appears to have been altogether the tool of a set of in- 
triguers who surrounded her, and who consulted exclusively their 
own interests. By the most artful contrivances they prevented her 
from becoming acquainted with the true state of French feeling in 
all parts of the country, and allowed her to contract the most chi- 
merical opinions with respect to the success of an enterprize in 
France. The act of precipitancy into which she was finally led, 
was hastened also by the pressing letters of persons who were 
amongst the foremost afterwards to abandon her in the hour of need. 
One of these encouraging epistles was written by M. Humbert de 
Sesmaisons, a peer of France, and another by the Marquis de 
Coislin. Under these urgent circumstances the t Roeeit despatched 
an address to the royalists of Nantes, Angers, Rennes, and Lyons.. 
On the 2lst April, 1832, she embarked in the Carlo Alberto 
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steamer, which, after touching at Genoa, was seen on the 29th off 
Marseilles. ‘The sea was high, the wind strong, but the duchess 
had fixed that night for the insurrection, and not even the elements 
themselves should interrupt her designs, Contrary to every oppo- 
sition which the good feelings of the captain of the vessel induced 
him to make, the duchess persevered in causing a boat to be 
lowered, and, accompanied by M. de Ménars and General Bour- 
mont, she descended to the frail boat which was bound for the port 
of Marseilles. The party landed, but it was in the night, and 
being afraid to appear under their circumstances, the duchess 
wrapped herself in a cloak, and took a sheltered position under a 
rock, The two attendants kept watch during the night. In the 
morning they saw the white flag waving from the church of St. Lau- 
rent: the alarm bell was heard likewise; the noise and confusion 
continued all day, and the alternate setting up and taking down of 
the adverse flags shewed that the result was likely to be very doubt- 
ful. A frigate in the course of the day sailed out of the harbour, 
and pressed sail for the station of the Carlo-Alberto. When the 
frigate approached her, the steamer gave play to her paddles and 
was soon out of sight. In this crisis to enter the town would have 
been destructive, so that the duchess was prevailed upon by Bour- 
mont to enter the hut of a charcoal-burner which stood hard by, 
whilst he went in search of intelligence. On his return he related 
all that he had heard, and all agreed that it was of a nature that 
could not justify any further attempt by her royal highness in Mar- 
seilles. It was finally determined on, therefore, that the party should 
proceed westwards, with the view of ultimately reaching La Vendée. 
They started, under cover of the night, and followed a guide through 
secret mountain passes, but without any conveyance whatever. In 
the first portion of their journey they went astray, and only found 
that they had deviated a considerable distance from the right path 
at a moment when the duchess was ready to sink with fatigue. ‘They 
stopped, however,'in the rude place, and had some refreshing sleep. 
At the dawn of day the guide recognized his situation, and proceeded 
to lead the party to the proper path. As they walked on, the 
duchess perceiving a country-seat at a little distance, asked to whom 
it belonged. 


‘* To a furious republican,” the guide answered; “ and what is more, 
lie is Maire of the commune of C * * *.” 

‘“* Very well,” replied the princess, ‘‘ conduct me thither.” 

‘Her companions looked at her with astonishment. 

‘«* Gentlemen,” she said, in the tone of voice which she always assumes 
when her determination is irrevocable, turning towards them, and without 
giving them time to speak, “the moment is come when we must part. 
There is less danger for us separately than if we remained together. Mon- 
sieur de Bourmont, you shall receive my orders at Nantes; proceed 
thither, and wait there for me. Monsieur de Ménars, do you reach 
Montpellier; there I will let you know where Lam. Adieu, gentlemen; 


} 9 


I wish you a safe journey, and may God be with you! 
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‘So saying, she gave them her hand to kiss, and took leave of them. 
They both withdrew, well knowing that remonstrance would be vain. 

‘The duchess, on finding herself alone, repeated her order to the guide 
to conduct her to the house of the maire. In a quarter of an hour they 
were in the maire’s drawing-room, and notice was given to the master of 
the house that a lady wanted to speak to him in private. He made his 
appearance in about ten minutes, and the duchess advanced to meet him. 

‘ Sir,” said she, “ you are a republican, I know; but no political opi- 
nions can be applied to a proscribed fugitive. I am the Duchess of Berri, 
—and I am come to ask you for an asylum.” 

‘ “ My house is at your service, madam.” 

‘* Your office enables you to provide me with a passport, and I have 
depended on your getting one for me.” 

‘JT will procure you one.” 

‘*T must to-morrow proceed to the neighbourhood of Montpellier; 
will you afford me the means of doing so?” 

‘* ]T will myself conduct you thither.” 

‘* Now, sir,” continued the duchess, holding out her hand to him, 
“order a bed to be got ready for me, and you shall see that the Duchess 


of Berri can sleep soundly, even under the roof of a republican.” ’—pp. 
80—83. 


The mayor kept his promise, and drove the duchess to a place 
near Montpellier. Here she was joined by M. de Ménars and the 
Marquis de L , with whom she entered a calash, and all being 
now provided with passports, they proceeded on the high road from 
Montpellier to Toulouse, where she received a few of her partizans, 
She left Toulouse the same night, and, proceeding through Bourdeaux, 
reached the citadel of Blaye, near which was the mansion of a friend, 
under whose protection she designed to remain for a short time. When 
the carriage stopped at the door of this friend, who appears to have 
been intimately known to the Marquis of L , the duchess’s at- 
tendant, he seemed astonished, and objected to receive them as he 
had some company with him at the time. The duchess opening the 
blinds of the carriage, slily put out her head, and asked the host if 
he had not, by some chance or another, a female cousin living fifty 
leagues or thereabouts from his residence? He took the hint, and 
the duchess, leaping from the carriage put her arm under his, quite 
familiarly, and was introduced into the house as his cousin. Here 
she remained a week, recognized by none except the curé, who, 
though he positively knew her, was laughed out of his convic- 
tion, and was induced to be contented with believing that the lady 
was very like the duchess! Here it was that she launched her 
bruta fulmina, which, even amongst her most enthusiastic partizans, 
fell pointless. It is curious that the princess should have continued 
so long as she did under the least probable of all delusions; in the 
full confidence that her word would be obeyed as a sacred law by 
the Vendeans, she issued her high behest to the chiefs of that dis- 
trict to take up arms. But seven out of the twelve of these indivi- 
duals had the good sense to estimate the folly of the enterprize, 
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and they declared, that having sent their men, at the desire of the 
men themselves, to their homes, they (the chiefs) were ready to shed 
their blood in her cause. But they besought her to consider the 
terrible responsibility which would be imposed upon her, should she 
plunge the Vendean people into a struggle, bloody in its immediate 
consequences, but perfectly fruitless in its ultimate ones. There 
is good evidence that the Vendean populace did not concur in 
this spirit of forbearance with their chiefs, for such of them as 
had taken a lead in remonstrating with the duchess, were marked 
objects of that species of contempt which a people usually expresses 
by the application of nick-names to the objects of its dislike. The 
chiefs to whom we have just alluded, were distinguished by the op- 
probious epithet of “ Pancailliers,” which is the name of a species 
of the brassica, or cabbage tribe, peculiar to La Vendée, and 
which grows with great rapidity, and to a very unusual height, but 
then belies all its promise by proving abortive. Nevertheless the 
chiefs were right, and a very days only elapsed when the duchess 
received a long letter from the Marquis de Coislin, proving to her, 
from personal knowledge, the excessive folly which she was guilty of 
in persevering any longer in a hopeless cause. 

On the 15th of May the duchess quitted the mansion, where she 
had filled the character of the host’s female cousin. She proceeded 
thence to La Vendée, being under the necessity during her journey 
of putting on various disguises, and undergoing numerous and 
varied privations, Whilst here, she conveyed the intelligence of her 
visit to La Vendée to her friends in Paris. ‘These friends appear 
to have been surprised at the ignorance on which the duchess acted, 
and so strongly did they feel the necessity of subjecting her to more 
prudent councils, that one of the most influential of that body, M. 
Berryer, was sent down to La Vendée to confer with her royal high- 
ness, ‘This gentleman arrived at Nantes on the 22d of May, 1832, 
and after an interview with Bourmont, he proceeded to pay a visit to 
the duchess. The description of this excursion is highly interest- 
ing, for it was attended with many adventures and dangers. At 
length, however, M. Berryer had the satisfaction of being accompa- 
nied by a Vendean chief, who conducted him to the actual residence 
of the duchess, This was a farm-house, surrounded by trees, and 
the party approached on that side of it which would enable them 
to gain the back door. As soon as they reached this spot the chief 
made a peculiar knock, which produced from the interior the na- 
tural interrogatory of “* Who’s there?” The chief significantly an- 
swered, Grand-poulot, the concerted pass-word. This compound 
expression cannot be converted into any English term; but its 
meaning comprehends not only something like a great baby, but a 
great baby with a chicken heart. In fact it was the soubriquet of 
the present French king, even when Duke of Orleans, It is needless 
to say that upon the exhibition of this talisman, the door flew open, 


and the party entered. We give the sequel from the general's 
account, 
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_¢ An old woman performed the duties of porter, but for greater secu- 
rity she was attended by a stout and robust peasant armed with a long and 
heavy stick, a weapon of terrific power in such hands. 

‘We want to see Monsieur Charles,” said the chief. 

‘ “ He is asleep,” the old woman replied; “ but he gave orders to be 
immediately informed if any one arrived. Come into the kitchen, and I 
will go and awaken him.” 

‘Tell him that it is M. Berryer from Paris.” 

‘The old woman left them in the kitchen, and they approached the huge 
fire-place, in which were still some burning embers, the remains of the fire 
used during the day. One extremity of a board was in the fire-place, 
whilst at the other there was a slit containing one of those lighted pieces 
of pine which, in the Vendean cottages, are used as torches in lieu of 
lamps or candles. 

‘In about ten minutes she returned, and informed M. Berryer that 
Monsieur Charles was ready to receive him. He accordingly followed 
her up a rickety staircase outside the house, which seemed scarcely 
fastened to the wall. It led to a small room on the first floor, the only 
one in the house at all fit to be inhabited. 

‘This was the apartment of the Duchess of Berri, into which the old 
woman ushered M. Berryer, shut the door, and returned to the kitchen. 

‘ All M. Berryer’s attention was now directed to the duchess, who was 
in bed, upon a wooden bedstead clumsily made with a hedging-bill. She 
had sheets of the finest lawn, and was covered with a Scotch shawl of 
green and red plaid. She had on her head one of those woollen coifs 
worn by the women of the country, the pinners of which fall over the 
shoulders. The walls of the room were bare, the apartment was warmed 
by an awkward stove of plaster of Paris, and the only furniture, besides 
the bed, was a table covered with papers, upon which were two brace of 
pistols, and in a corner, a‘chair, upon which lay the complete dress of a 
peasant boy, and a black wig.’—pp. 148—151. 

All that the general tells us respecting this interview simply is, 
that M. Berryer laboured with all his might to persuade the prin- 
cess to quit the country, and it was not until near daylight that the 
princess capitulated and promised to leave France. The tears and 
expressions of despair which accompanied the act of resignation, 
appeared to constitute a perfectly unequivocal testimony of her sin- 
cerity of purpose. He then left her, after making with her an ap- 
pointment, by which she contracted to meet him at a place distant 
about four leagues from the farm-house, where she was to enter his 
cabriolet to return with him to Nantes, there to take post with a 
false passport and proceed across France, and leave it in the direc- 
tion of Mount Cenis, With this explicit understanding M. Berryer 
withdrew, and had every thing in readiness at the destined hour 
and place. Six hours had passed after the specified time, and no 
duchess appeared, but in her stead a packet arrived, in which M. 
Berryer was mortified to find a declaration in the hand-writing of 
the princess to the effect, that she had changed her mind! She 
Wrote to Bourmont a letter expressing her determination to see it out, 
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now that she had come to France, and the general, at her bidding 
adopted instant measures to induce the Vendeans to take up arms 
on the 3rd and 4th of June. 

We do not think it necessary to follow the general in his account 
of the actions which followed between the regular troops and the 
Chouans, who fought with great bravery, evidently roused to en- 
thusiasm by the presence of the Duchess of Berri, who seems to 
have been present at some of the actions, and to have assisted in 
dressing the wounds of the soldiers. 'The duchess, however, suf- 
fered in the meantime from the annoyance of a corps of the govern- 
ment army which pursued her incessantly, and frequently came so 
close to her as to be able to seize some part of her portable pro- 
perty. ‘The misery encountered by her from this persecution led to 
a plan amongst the Vendeans, whereby the duchess was to proceed 
to Nantes, where asecret asylum was ready for her, and whilst the 
regular troops were seeking for her in other parts of the district; the 
Chouans were to enter the city on a market-day, disguised as pea- 
sants, get possession of the castle by a cowp de main, and immedi- 
ately place the duchess within its walls ;—then declare Nantes the 
provisional capital of the kingdom, and proclaim the deposition of 
Louis-Philippe, together with the regency of the Duchess of Berri. 
To facilitate the execution of this enterprise, her royal highness was 
to reside as near to the castle as possible. ‘The duchess, when told 
of the project, suggested that she should enter Nantes as a peasant 
girl, and accordingly she actually did set out on foot on the next 
market-day, which happened to fall on the 16th of June. It was at 
six o’clock in the morning that the party, consisting of the duchess, 
and Madlle. de Kersabiec, both dressed as peasant women, with M. 
de Ménars habited as a farmer, departed from a cottage in the neigh- 
bourhood of Chateau-Thibaud for Nantes. ‘The distance was five 
leagues. After travelling half an hour in this trim, the thick, nailed 
shoes and worsted stockings, to which the duchess was not accus- 
tomed, hurt her feet. Still she attempted to walk; but, judging 
that if she continued to wear these shoes and stockings, she should 
soon be unable to proceed, she seated herself upon the bank of a 
ditch, took them off, thrust them into her large pockets, and con- 
tinued her journey barefoot. A moment after, having remarked the 
peasant-girls who passed her on the road, she perceived that the 
fineness of her skin, and the aristocratic whiteness of her legs, were 
likely to betray her; she therefore went to the road-side, took some 
dark-coloured earth, and after rubbing her legs with it, resumed her 
walk. She had still four leagues to travel before she reached the 
place of her destination. As the strange party advanced towards 
Nantes, their fears were more and more dissipated. The duchess 
now had become accustomed to her attire, and the country-people 
on the road did not seem to perceive that the little peasant-woman 
who tripped lightly by them, was any other than her dress indicated. 
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It was already a great point gained to deceive the instinct of pene- 
tration peculiar to the inhabitants of this country, and who are 
rivalled, if not surpassed in this quality, only by soldiers inured to 
warfare. 

At length, Nantes appeared in sight, and the duchess put on her 
shoes and stockings to enter the town. On reaching the Pont Pyr- 
mile, she found herself in the midst of a detachment commanded by 
an officer formerly in the royal guard, and whom she recognised, as 
having often seen him on duty at her palace. 

Opposite to the Bouffai, somebody tapped the duchess on the 
shoulder; she started and turned round. ‘The person guilty of this 
familiarity was an old apple-woman, who had placed her basket of 
sia on the ground, and was unable by herself to replace it upon her 
head. 

é y good girls,’ she said, addressing the duchess and Mademoi- 
sellede Kersabiec, ‘help me, pray, to take up my basket, and I 
will give each of you an apple.’ 

The duchess of Berri immediately seized a handle of the basket, 
made a sign to her companion to take the other, and the load was 
quickly placed in equilibrium upon the head of the old woman, who 
was going away without giving the promised reward, when she 
seized her by the arm, and said: ‘ Stop, mother, where’s my apple ?” 
_ At the very time when the duchess made her humble entrance 
into Nantes, a placard was posted throughout the streets, declaring 
four departments of La Vendée to be in a state of siege, and setting 
a price on the head of the duchess. She stopped very carelessly to 
read this placard, but proceeded to her appointed domicile, which 
was an apartment on the third floor, consisting of two small rooms ; 
and the place of concealment was a recess within an angle closed by 
the chimney of an innermost room. An iron plate formed the en- 
trance to the hiding-place, and was opened by a spring. Her most 
habitual occupation, however, was painting flowers and tapestry, in 
which she excels. On the least subject of alarm, a bell was rung, 
which reached from the ground-floor to her bed-chamber, and gave 
the signal for concealment within the recess. Here the duchess 
passed five months. She was not long, however, a resident of 
Nantes, ere the General Dermoncourt ascertained the fact, but no 
other evidence could be obtained by him, or by the government, for 
a considerable period, which led to the knowledge of details beyond 
those of the simple fact that she was in the city. It was about this 
pe that the individual already spoken of under the name of 
Deutz arrived at Paris. This Deutz who had been originally a 
journeyman printer, succeeded in a scheme of going through a pro- 
Cess of conversion from Judaism to Christianity, merely for the pur- 
pose, as it afterwards turned out, of serving his own interests. Being 
recommended by the highest authorities at Rome to the duchess, 
during her stay in that city, Deutz was employed by her in some 
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very confidential and delicate duties, which the general admits were 
fulfilled with great ability. 

Deutz, we have said, ir introducing his name, came to Paris at 
the time that the duchess was sojourning at Nantes; he was still on 
the business of the ex-princess, and was literally engaged in a nego. 
ciation for a loan, in conjunction with an agent of Don Miguel’s, be- 
tween whom and the duchess the assets received were to be divided. 
One of the conditions of the loan was, that Don Miguel should fur- 
nish the duchess with an equivalent for part of the sum in arms and 
ammunition, which he was to land at Vendée. Such was the spec- 
tacle which the money-market of Paris presented; a claim on the 
one hand being made upon it for money to consolidate one throne, 
and a similar claim for the purpose of overturning another! Two 
such characters as Deutz vial his fellow agent could not be long in 
Paris and escape observation. Deutz was well known to be a man 
capable of tampering with whatever sense of duty he might have 
possessed, and to curtail our account, we may mention at once, that 
Deutz readily consented to a private interview with the minister of 
the interior, M. Montalivet. It is supposed that a perfect under- 
standing soon took place between the two parties, and that Deutz 
promised unbounded treachery, while Montalivet guaranteed a libe- 
ral compensation. But the government hesitated about the very nice 
point of taking any step at all concerning her highness, and it hap- 
pened that during the suspense, the ministry was changed, and 
M. Montalivet’s functions devolved on M. Thiers. The latter, 
however, determined on securing to himself the credit which could 
be derived from the capture of such a prize as the duchess, prevailed 
on Deutz to go down in disguise to Nantes, and for the purpose of 
forwarding his views, this minister had the boldness to supersede in 
the prefecture of the place the existing incumbent, a popular man, 
whilst the individual selected as his successor was in quite an oppo- 
site predicament. 

It is highly creditable to the fidelity of the partizans (they were 
chiefly women) of the duchess, that no power of the ministry, whe- 
ther by threats or by inducements, could procure the revelation of 
the grand secret where the duchess was lodged. Every body knew 
that she was in Nantes; many had seen her in the streets, but the 
actual house where she lived no one could tell, beyond the half 
dozen individuals to whom, as having tried their attachment, she 
confided the secret. Even Deutz did not succeed in obtaining the 
least clue to this mystery, but was able to make the duchess ac- 
quainted with his arrival. She was not satisfied, however, that it 
was really Deutz, and she asked him by her messenger to send her 
his dispatches. But this he declined, saying that he would retire 
to a neighbouring place for ten days, and on his return would seek 
an interview with her royal highness. The course thus pointed out 
was scrupulously adhered to, and after his return he renewed his 
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application. He gave such undoubted proofs of being the real Deutz, 
that the princess immediately gave him liberty to visit her. On the 
31st of October, at 7 o’clock in the evening, he was conducted to the 
house, and had an interview of an hour and a half with her royal 
highness. But on leaving he concluded that she left the house also, 
and for the life of him he could not remember where the house was. 
His plan, therefore, was to solicit a second interview under pretence 
that the agitation caused by the sight of her royal highness at the 
last audience she granted him had made him forget to communicate 
to her matters of the most urgent importance. The duchess felt less 
difficulty in granting his request, because she had herself dispatches 
to give him. A second interview was therefore fixed for Tuesday the 
6th of November, of which circumstance Deutz immediately informed 
the police. At four o’clock, Deutz was conducted to the duchess; 
but it seems that he was followed by some skilful police-agents, who 
watched all his motions. The same day, at about seven o’clock, 
this wretch had passed before the house in which he had first seen 
her, and was again to see her that afternoon, the better, no doubt, 
to reconnoitre the premises. No sooner therefore, had he entered 
the house a second time, than he made such observations as led him 
to suppose that the duchess resided there. 

On reaching her apartment, he found her pale and agitated. She 
rose, walked straight to him, crumpling a letter in her hand, and 
fixing her eyes upon him as if she would scrutinize his innermost 
thoughts. 

“Sir,” she said, “do you know what they write to me from Paris? 
they inform me, that I am betrayed;—is it by you?” ? 

Deutz remained silent at this unexpected appeal; he had not a 
word at command wherewith to defend himself. 

“ You see, Sir,” continued the duchess, showing him the dis- 
patch, “‘ that Iam to be arrested to-morrow. Do you know any- 
thing about it?” 

Deutz, having recovered himself, assumed a certain degree of as- 
surance. He attributed to wounded feelings the confusion he had 
betrayed on her accusing him, protested that he was innocent and 
faithful, and appealed for a proof of his incorruptibility to the eco- 
nomy with which he had executed every mission she had entrusted 
him with. The duchess acknowledged the truth of his appeal, and 
immediately said that she believed him incapable of such baseness. 
Deutz, on retiring, was struck with the number of the services which 
he saw arranged on the dinner table of the duchess. They were 
seven in number, and he concluded that a better opportunity could 
not be obtained of securing the duchess than the present. 

He went forthwith to the prefect, who was prepared for the na- 
ture of his mission, but who took the proper precaution of keeping 
the traitor in custody that a richer bounty from another quarter 
might not by possibility induce the villain to stop short in the per- 
formance of his agreement. A body of troops, twelve hundred 
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strong, under the command of our general, was put in order for the 
occasion, and at the time appointed marched in three columns, so as 
ultimately to invest the house on all sides. Though it was night, 
yet the alitter of the soldiers’ arms was perceived in the duchess’s 
apartments, and the precaution of retiring to the hiding-place was 
instantly had recourseto. ‘The duchess courageously saw the whole 
of her company into the recess, and had only closed it the instant 
before the room door was opened by the soldiery, 

It appears that a considerable time was devoted by architects, en- 
gineers, builders, policemen, &c. to find out the secret retreat of the 
duchess, and towards morning, beginning to despair of her being in 
the house, the prefect concluded that she had escaped. He there- 
fore ordered off the soldiers, contenting himself with leaving a small 
number of men in the occupation of each of the rooms. In that 
apartment where the mysterious recess actually lay two gendarmes 
happened to be stationed. The recess itself was only a small closet 
three and a half feet long, and eighteen inches wide at one extre- 
mity, but diminishing gradually to eight or ten inches at the other, 
The men, in particular, must have suffered great inconvenience, 
because in the recess, which became narrower as it increased in 
height, they had scarcely room to stand upright, even by placing 
their heads between the rafters. Moreover, the night was damp, 
and the cold humid air, penetrating through the slates of the roof, 
fell upon the party, and chilled them almost to death. But no one 
ventured to complain, as the duchess did not. 

But the gendarmes were determined not to put up with the incle- 
mency of the weather in the same spirit of forbearance; one of them 
procured some fuel accordingly, and in a few minutes a blazing fire 
re the lower part of the chimney, behind which the party 
stood concealed. The terrible annoyance which the heat occasioned 
did not, however, last long, for the fire went out in consequence of 
the drowsiness of the men. ‘They seemed to be a pair of merry fel- 
lows, and the duchess repeatedly laughed at the guard-house wit 
which they displayed. The next morning the workmen renewed the 
search, and iron bars and beams having been struck against the par- 
titions, the duchess concluded that they were about to tumble down 
the house, if not to set it on fire. An aperture having been made in 
the ceiling, the fresh air entered to relieve the prisoners; but the 
consolation was not of long endurance; the fire was relighted, and 
as the turf employed did not take the flame so rapidly as the gens- 
darme required it, he threw whole bundles of the Quotidienne news- 
paper into the chimney. 


‘The paper produced a denser smoke and a greater heat than the fuel 
which had been used the first time. The prisoners were now in imminent 
danger of suffocation. The smoke passed through the cracks made by 
the hammering of the workmen against the wall, and the plate, which was 
not yet cold, soon became heated to a terrific degree. ‘The air of the 
recess became every instant less fit for respiration: the persons it con- 
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tained were obliged to place their mouths against the slates in order to ex- 
change their burning breath for fresh air. The duchess was the greatest 
sufferer, for, having entered the last, she was close to the plate. Each of 
her companions offered several times to change places with her, but she 
always refused. ' 

‘ At length, to the danger of being suffocated was soon added another: 
that of being burned alive. The plate had become red-hot, and the lower 
part of the clothes of the four prisoners seemed likely to catch fire. The 
dress of the duchess had already caught twice, and she had extinguished it 
with her naked hands, at the expense of two burns, of which she long 
after bore the marks. Each moment rarified the air in the recess still more, 
whilst the external air did not enter in sufficient quantity to enable the 
poor sufferers to breathe freely. Their lungs became dreadfully oppressed ; 
and to remain ten minutes longer in such a furnace would be to endanger 
the life of her royal highness. Each of her companions entreated her to 
go out: but she positively refused. Big tears of rage rolled from her 
eyes, and the burning air immediately dried them upon her cheeks. Her 
dress again caught fire, and again she extinguished it; but the movement 
she made in doing so, pushed back the spring which closed the door of 
the recess, and the plate of the chimney opened a little. Mademoiselle 
de Kersabiec immediately put forward her hand close to it, and burned 
herself dreadfully. 

‘The motion of the plate having made the turf placed against it roll 
back, this excited the attention of the gendarme, who was trying to kill 
the time by reading some numbers of the Quotidienne, and who thought 
he had built his pyrotechnic edifice with greater solidity than it seemed to 
possess. ‘he noise made by Mademoiselle de Kersabiec inspired him 
with a curious idea: fancying that there were rats in the wall of the chim- 
ney, and that the heat would force them to come out, he awoke his com- 
panion, and they placed themselves sword in hand, one on each side of 
the chimney, ready to cut in twain the first rat that should appear. 

‘They were in this ridiculous attitude, when the duchess, who must 
have possessed an extraordinary degree of courage to have supported so 
long as she had done the agony she endured, declared she could hold out 
no longer. At the same instant M. de Ménars, who had long before 
pressed her to give herself up, kicked open the plate. The gendarmes 
started back in astonishment, calling out, ‘‘ Who’s there?” 

‘“],” replied the duchess. “I am the Duchess of Berri; do not 
hurt me.” 

‘The gendarmes immediately rushed to the fire-place, and kicked the 
blazing fuel out of the chimney. The duchess came forth the first, and as 
she passed was obliged to place her hands and feet upon the burning 
hearth; her companions followed. It was now half-past nine o’clock in 
the morning, and the party had been shut up in this recess for sixteen 
hours, without food.’—pp. 303—306. , 


It is unnecessary for us to continue the history of the duchess 
farther. The events of her life which succeeded are well known, 
and at present we find her amongst her relations in their inglorious 
retirement at Gratz, in Germany. We trust, for her own sake, that 
her speculations in the political sphere are now completely at an end, 
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for surely if ever adverse circumstances were calculated to warn q 
human being from the path in which they were met, they were un. 
doubtedly those to which the Duchess of Berri was exposed. If 
however, they teach her prudence, good sense, and the forbearance 
that becomes her condition, she may well rejoice in having gained 
so much by her sufferings. 
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Art. [].— Sketches of Turkey, in 1831 and 1832, By an American, 
1 vol. thick 8vo. New York: J. and J. Harper. London: 0, 
Rich, Red Lion Square. 1833. 


Wer: we to judge of the American character by the specimens with 
which we are acquainted of their European travellers, we should 
not hesitate to regard it as entitled to no small degree of respect and 
esteem. We remember the pleasure with which we read the occa- 
sional sketches of his tours, in which Washington Irving indulged; 
then the visit to Spain of a young American is associated with many 
happy moments in our mind. ‘The laborious, scientific, and useful 
work of Captain Morrell, another: travelled American, is quite fresh 
in our recollection. In the works of these various authors we dis- 
cover not merely a remarkable degree of intelligence, industry, and 
ability, but a moral tone, an elevated spirit of liberality and forbear. 
ance, a general determination to be impartial, such as reflects the 
greatest credit on their principles. Superadded to this eulogy 
ought to be the praise for the uniform good humour, or rather the 
constitutional suavity of temper which characterizes every work 
comprehended in our notice. In short, we should recommend these 
productions to our readers as striking examples of that sort of unin- 
terrupted cheerfulness which is ever the privilege of those whose 
consciences are on the best terms with their inclinations to be merry. 

This general description is meant merely as an introduction to the 
notice of another practical illustration, in the person of the present 
author, of the character which we have just described ; and, who 
though the latest of the candidates for the credit that is to reward 
their enterprise, cannot certainly be estimated as the least worthy. 
It does not appear upon what errand the “ American” undertook 
this voyage to the Ottoman regions, but it is evident that no duties 
or cares devolved upon him which could in the slightest degree 
controul the impulses of his curiosity in a foreign land. A very 
lively account is given by him of the progress of the ship from New 
York, by the Mediterranean, to the Greek islands, many of which he 
visited. Beyond some remarks on their vegetable productions, evi- 
dently emanating from a skilful botanist, there is nothing in his 
description of those places which we can regard as increasing our 
stock of knowledge concerning them. We pass over, therefore, the 
whole of the Levantine voyage, and entering the Bosphorus, join our 
conductor as he lands near Constantinople. Upon the very first 
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view of that renowned city, two things, he declares, particularly struck 
him: the first was, the entire absence of wheel-carriages of any 
description, which gives a strange, silent character to the streets ; 
the other was, the few dogs they met with in their walk. They were, 
it is true, occasionally to be seen basking in the streets; but they were 
perfectly harmless, and if struck ran yelping away. From the rela- 
tions of travellers he was prepared to find them at every step, and 
to be attacked, if not absolutely devoured, before he could reach his 
destination. One of his party, who, par parenthése, was a Phila- 
delphian, declared, that so far from finding dogs in such numbers, 
he really doubted whether they were as numerous as the hogs in 
New York. After some warm and apparently just compliments to 
the watermen of Constantinople and their craft, he proceeds to de- 
scribe one of the chief lions of the city —the bazaar. ‘The bazaar, he 
informs us, is a collection of shops where goods are sold by retail; it 
covers several acres, and consists of numerous streets which cross 
each other in various directions. All the shops resemble each other 
in structure and arrangement so closely, that the description of one 
is enough to convey to the reader an exact idea of the whole. From 
the author’s account the shop appears to be a little stall, about ten or 
twelve feet square, hung round with the various articles exposed for 
sale: like the shops of Pompeia, they are entirely open in front, and 
are closed at night by hanging shutters, which serve as an awning 
during the day. The floor of the stall is raised two feet from the 
cround; and upon a small rug, spread out on this floor, sits the 
eross-legged Turkish or Armenian shopkeeper. A small door bes 
hind him opens into a little recess, or apartment, where those article 

are kept which cannot be conveniently exposed in the stall. The 
bazaars are covered overhead, and in many places arched over with 
stone in a substantial manner. As you traverse them, astonishment 
is raised at their apparently endless extent and varied riches. Here, 
as far as the eye can reach, are seen ranges of shops filled with slip- 
pers and shoes of various brilliant hues: there, are exposed the 
gaudy products of the Persian loom. At one place drugs and spices 
fill the air with their scents, while, at another, a long line of arms 
and polished cutlery flash upon the eye. Each street is exclusively 
occupied by a particular branch of trade, and they traversed for 
hours the various quarters in which books, caps, jewellery, harness, 
trunks, garments, furs, &c., were separately exposed for sale. The 
crowds which thronged the bazaars were so dense that it was with 
no little difficulty they made good their way: and when to this are 
added the numerous persons who were running about, holding up 
articles for sale, and crying out the price at the top of their voices— 
the sonorous Turkish accents predominating over the various dia- 
lects of Europe—with the running accompaniment of the ceaseless 
Greek chatter, one may form a tolerably accurate idea of the noise 
and bustle of the scene. In many districts, such as the seal-cutters, 
diamond-workers, pipemakers, &c., the same little stall serves both 
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as a place to sell their wares and as a workshop to manufacture them; 
thus giving an additional air of life and movement to the bustle which 
continually pervades these regions. No person sleeps within the 
walls of the bazaar. It is closed near sunset by twenty-two immense 
gates, which lead into as many different streets; and the shopkeep- 
ers, at that time, may be seen returning to their homes in different 
parts of the city, or filling their numerous casks, which then literally 
darken the waters of the Bosphorus and the Golden Horn. 

It is no wonder that the fatigue produced by this journey over the 
bazaar, should have impelled our travellers to seek refreshment; 
they proceeded accordingly to a genuine Turkish eating-house, 
where they found much to amuse them. The chief article of food 
in these houses is pilagf, and it consists of mutton and boiled rice. 
The meat is cut into small fragments, and the pieces then succes- 
sively impaled on a spit of about the size of a darning-needle. 
The spit is then placed over a charcoal fire, over which the mut- 
ton is very rapidly cooked. To this fare for dinner is added the 
following article of luxury: a soft, blackish cake of rye, which has 
been previously browned, is placed on a large tinned plate of cop- 
per; over this cake is poured melted grease, in which finely-chopped 
herbs are mixed, and then on the copper the broiled mutton is 
scraped off. The last process consists of pouring over the whole 
compound a due quantity of sour milk. The dinner was served on 
a small stool about six inches high: it was placed on a platform 
where our travellers had already seated themselves cross-legged. 
The fare they found exceedingly palatable, and did not feel any di- 
minution of their comfort by reason of being obliged to help them- 
selves with the same knives and forks which were in use in the good 
old times of Adam and Eve. 

Not being able to procure anything like decent lodgings in the 
city itself, the travellers proceeded up the Bosphorus, and having 
landed at one of the superb residences called Buyukdery, they were 
successful in procuring suitable lodgings. From this situation the 
made many excursions into the surrounding country, and from the 
descriptions of the author we have reason to conclude that it was 
quite beautiful. 

Amongst the more striking features of peculiarity which distin- 
guish the city of Constantinople, the traveller notices with espe- 
cial applause the dispositions which it contains for securing an 
abundant supply of water to the inhabitants. The water-works to 
effect this object are on an immense scale, and there is a distinct 
officer armed with boundless power to preserve, under all circum- 
stances, the due supply: he compels every one to assist in restoring 
the line of communication when it isin the slightest degree inter- 
rupted; and fines most unsparingly all who dwell in the vicinity of 
the spot where a breach occurs, and who do not give instant 
notice of the event. The importance of these water-courses will be 
duly estimated, when it is stated that the sultans make a regular 
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inspection of them every year with great ceremony, and order such 
improvements and alterations as they may think necessary. Sere 
can be more interesting to a stranger than to contemplate the Tur 
whilst he is engaged with every appearance of the most anxious soli- 
citude in treasuring up the minutest drop of water that trickles from 
the face of the rocks. Around the city, at unequal distances, the 
hilly parts are laid out in reservoirs. Those are called Bendts, a 
word derived from the Persian language. In the construction of 
these bendts, advantage is taken of a natural situation, such as a 
narrow valley, cr gorge, between two mountains, and a strong sub- 
stantial work of masonry is carried across, sufficiently high to give 
the water its required level. One of the largest of those bendts has 
the name of the Validay Bendts, and it consists of a solid wall of 
marble masonry, eighty feet wide, and supported by two large Lut- 
tresses, which rises to the height of a hundred and thirty feet from the 
bottom of the valley. It is four hundred feet long, and the top is 
covered with large marble slabs of dazzling brilliancy. On the side 
next the reservoir, a substantial marble balustrade, three feet in 
height, gives a finish to this Cyclopean undertaking. A tall marble 
tablet indicates the date of its erection, or more probably of its re- 
pair or reconstruction. From the date, 1211, it appears to have 
been built about forty-six years ago. It is said to have been built 
by the mother of the reigning sultan. It is furnished with a waste 
gate, and, at a short distance below, the water from the reservoir is 
carried across a ravine by a short aqueduct. About two miles from 
this is another bendt, erected in 1163, which corresponds to the 
year 1749, This is also a magnificent work, sMiough inferior in 
size to the preceding. 

In tracing the communications by which the water from these dis- 
tant reservoirs is carried to the town, the traveller found that they 
were brought across deep vallies, but that yet the ordinary methods 
adopted for such conveyance were altogether unknown to the Turks. 
The following is the ingenious plan by which the object is effected: 
a number of square pillars is erected at short intervals, in the di- 
rection of the proposed channel for the water; those pillars are 
about five feet square, constructed of stone, and, slightly resem- 
bling pyramids, taper to the summit. They vary in height, accord- 
ing to the necessities of the case, from ten to fifty feet, and in some 
instances are even higher. They form a striking peculiarity in 
Turkish scenery, and it was some time before the principle upon 
which they were constructed was apparent. The water leaves the 
brow of a hill, and descending in earthen pipes rises in leaden or 
earthen ones, up one side of this pillar, to its former level, which 
must be, of course, the summit of the pillar, or sooteray, as it is 
called by the Turks. The water is here discharged into a stone 
basin as large as the top of the sooteray, and is discharged by 
another pipe, which descends along the opposite side of the pillar, 
enters the ground, advances to the next sooteray, which it ascends 
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and descends in the same manner; and in this way the level of the 
water may be preserved for many miles over large ravines or plains, 
where an aqueduct would be, from its expensiveness, manifestly out 
of the question. In the city of Constantinople, the old ruinous 
aqueduct of Valens, which no longer conducts water in the usual 
manner, is converted into a series of sooterays, and permits one to 
examine their structure in detail. The stone basin on the summit is 
covered with an iron plate, to prevent the birds from injuring the 
water. This is connected by a hinge, and, upon lifting it up, the 
basin is found to be divided into two parts, by a stone partition, 
Several holes are made in this partition near its upper edge. The 
water from the ascending pipe is allowed by this means to settle its 
foreign impurities, and the surface water, which is of course the most 
pure, flows through these apertures into the adjoining compartment, 
from whence it descends, and is carried to the next sooteray, where 
the same process is repeated. A number of projecting stones on 
the sides facilitate the ascent of the person who has charge of these 
sooterays, and whose business it is to remove the deposits from the 
water in the stone basins. 

This ingenious hydraulic arrangement seems to possess advan- 
tages which might recommend its adoption elsewhere. As the pres- 
sure is thus divided among this series of syphons, the necessity for 
having very strong and costly pipes is obviated. As they are from 
three to five hundred yards apart, the cost is probably much less 
than by any plan which could be devised, where, in addition to the 
cost of a canal, or series of pipes, we should be compelled to raise 
it again by the expensive agency of steam or some other costly ap- 
paratus. The frequent exposure of the water to air and light at 
the summit of these sooterays is another very important advantage 
which cannot be too strongly insisted upon; as it 1s now well known 
that nothing tends more to purify water than the presence of these 
two agents. 

The author calculates the total length of the water-courses of 
Constantinople to amount to a length of about fifty miles, and the 
expense he estimates at about fifty millions of dollars. His atten- 
tion appears to have been particularly attracted to the subject of 
the supply of water in Constantinople, from the circumstance of the 
great neglect which is manifested by his own government respecting 
the supply of New York, where, he says, the inhabitants, amount- 
ing to upwards of 200,000, have been for years foolishly pondering 
on the propriety of expending two millions of dollars for the pur- 
pose of obtaining a supply of pure and wholesome water. 

The travellers in the course of their peregrinations happened to 
light upon a Cornish man, who had been imported by the Turkish 
government for the purpose of practising in Constantinople the 
English mode of tanning and preparing leather, Turkey being up 
to that time utterly destitute of anything like leather of good qua- 
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lity. At the time of the travellers’ arrival, the Englishman had ad- 
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vanced so far in Turkish esteem, that the government gave orders 
for the building of an establishment expressly for his use; and the 
strangers were much gratified at the opportunity, of which they fully 
made use, of contemplating all the details of domestic architecture 
in Constantinople. It appears that this metropolis, like London, is 
indebted to a distinct body of interlopers for its mechanics and la- 
bourers. The English capital is extended, or repaired, by the Irish ; 
and Constantinople by Armenians and Bulgarians conjointly. The 
daily wages of the latter two classes of workmen do not exceed 
eight cents per day, but to judge from the indolent manner in which 
they set about their work, the frequent interruptions caused by their 
everlasting pipes, and the slovenly manner in which their work is 
executed, it may well be doubted whether they actually earn even 
this small pittance. Their tools are few in number, and of the 
simplest kind. A long gimlet, a short saw, which when used is 
drawn towards the workman, and a short-handled adze, which also 
serves as a hammer, comprise nearly all the tools of a Turkish car- 
penter. The workmen are directed by a foreman, and it is with 
him that the government contract for the erection of this building. 

The frame, which is of very small dimensions for the size of the 
building, is clumsily fastened together by large spikes. ‘The roof 
is then raised, and immediately covered with tiles, and it is not un- 
common to see large stones arranged along the ridge, in order to 
keep the last rows of tiles more securely in their places. No chim- 
neys of course are ever seen ina Turkish house. The ceilings are 
of thin boards, and, as close joints never occur, they are concealed 
by long strips of wood, which, when painted, as they usually are, 
of a different colour from the rest of the ceiling, produce a singular 
and not unpleasing effect. The lower story is filled in with bricks 
and mortar, or rather with mortar and a few bricks. From an ex- 
amination of the mortar used in the construction of the most antient 
buildings about Constantinople, there is reason to believe that the 
process of making mortar at the present day in ‘Turkey does not 
vary materially from that employed under the Greek emperors. 
Much pains appear to be taken in mixing it; tow, finely chopped, is 
substituted for hair, and pounded bricks and tiles form one of the 
most important ingredients. ‘The windows, when glass is used, are 
in the French style, opening upon hinges, but more commonly they 
are closed by lattice-work, and the external air is kept out by inside 
shutters and curtains. The operation of painting goes on pari 
passu with the labours of the carpenter and mason. ‘The different 
steps of puttying, priming, and then applying successive coats of 
paint, are here unknown. Armed with a long brush, which he 
wields with both hands, the painter follows up the carpenter, and 
lays on the paint as thick as it can, by any possibility, be made to 
adhere. 

After having visited a few more establishments, which appear to 
be situated in a particular part of the city, our travellers proceeded 
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to a short distance beyond the suburbs in the same direction, and 
were struck with the beauty of a valley which they entered, and. is 
known as a place of amusement, under the title of the Sultan’s Place. 
They met several parties of merry Turks here, one of which treated 
them with marked and quite unwonted hospitality. The author no- 
ticed upon this occasion, as on many others, a particular article of 
food as being very popular amongst this people. It is called yaoort, 
and it isnothing more than curdled milk ; but from the manner in which 
the culinary process connected with it is performed, it seems to be 
converted from a simple article of food into a delicious luxury. It 
is prepared by pouring a quart of boiled milk upon the yeast of 
beer, and allowing it to ferment. Take of this a spoonful and a 
half, and pour on it another quart; after a few repetitions it loses 
the taste of yeast, and becomes a very palatable and savoury food. 
In order to prepare the milk for use, take a tea-spoonful of the 
yaoort, bruise it with a spoon, and pour on it a quart of lukewarm 
milk, and set it aside in an earthen vessel: it will be fit for use in 
the course of an hour or two. 

The author and his companions were particularly struck with the 
numerous instances of fires which take place in Constantinople. He 
denies, however, that they can be referred to any depravity of cha- 
racter in the Turks, which might induce them to commit acts of ven- 
geance, or desperation, in this way; in fact, there are found causes 
enough in the common habits of the people to explain the frequency 
of these accidents, without having recourse to the uncharitable con- 
clusion that they are the effects of malignant design. Every Turk 
(with the exception of the sultan himself) smokes his chibook night 
and day, and his fire is knocked out without the least care. If 
the floor is matted, the straw material is amply sufficient to nourish 
the flame, and, if not covered, the joints between the planks are 
generally open enough to receive a coal of fire, and at midnight the 
family are awakened by the blaze of their dwelling. The author 
has Lemnite observed coopers, cabinet-makers, and other me- 
chanics smoking their chibooks, and knocking out the embers amon 
the shavings and other combustible materials, with all the indif- 
ference which may be supposed to denote an every-day occurrence. 

Notwithstanding the number of fires to which the Turkish me- 
tropolis seems fated, yet we have the authority of the author for the 
surprising intelligence that New York takes the palm even from 
Constantinople in the number of fires. During the year 1831 there 
were not less than 119 fires in the former capital, besides innumera- 
ble alarms. 

It is a curious and by no means an unimportant fact, that the 
money of the Ottoman empire is to a great extent counterfeit, and 
it turns out, according to the present author, that great quantities 
of this false coin are the produce of Birmingham. There are even 
branch-banks for the issue of this base coin at Syra, or Hydra, and 
the agents carry on their business openly and above-board. They 
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defend their proceedings upon the ground of its being “a lawful 
business transaction.” ‘They aver that it is meritorious to injure “ a 
natural enemy” in any and every possible manner; and although 
they are no longer at war, yet a Turk is an infidel, and of course is 
everybody’s enemy. Besides, if the English government authorized 
or connived at the distribution of forged assignats during the French 
revolution, why should not the Greeks do the same towards the 
Turkish government? ‘These counterfeiters also maintain that the 
money which they fabricate actually contains more gold than that 
issued from the royal mint, consequently they commit no crime, and 
certainly less fraud than the sultan exercises upon his own subjects. 
This practice, however, is of very antient standing, but certainly 
would be much more honoured in the breach than in the observance. 

The author visited one of the new Turkish colleges in Constantino- 
ple. ‘This is but a small specimen of the results of moral improvement 
which Turkey has very lately experienced. On entering the college 
he and his companion (the Rev. Mr. Goodel) were ushered into a 
large, well-matted apartment. There were some fifty or sixty young 
men in the room; some of them were advanced to the age of twenty- 
five, whilst the generality consisted of mere lads, Several of the 
pupils appeared, from their costume, to be officers in the army: all 
were seated in various positions on the floor, with papers before 
them, making copies of what was read to them from a manuscript by 
Kes Hawk Effendi, the director. This personage was lolling lux- 
uriously on a large divan, smoking at intervals during the reading. 
The writing on this occasion was practised in the oriental manner, 
which is remarkably peculiar. ‘The paper employed in this college 
is very stout, and is highly glazed, at least on one side. The pupil 
holds his paper (which, if a large sheet, is doubled) partly in the 
palm of his left hand, and this occasionally rests on the left knee. 
The pens are made of a species of reed, and are cut with a broad 
nib. The oriental mode of writing, it is well known, is from right 
to left, and of course the reverse of our own. Notwithstanding the 
apparently awkward position of the writer, and the rude writing 
materials, the characters were evenly and distinctly traced by the 
pupils, and some of their notes might have been exhibited as fair 
specimens of calligraphy. An ink-stand of singular shape is at- 
tached to their belt, and contains such pens as are not in use, In 
several of their manuscripts the author remarked that the lines, 
although parallel with each other, were not horizontal, but ascended 
in a slanting direction towards the left corner of the page. 

Upon the whole, the process of education in Turkey was such as 
to inspire a hope, that considerable moral improvement in that em- 
pire is not far distant, and this prospect is the more gratifying, as, 
from the modest demeanour and simplicity of character which dis- 
tinguish the youthful generation of Turks, they deserve the sym- 
pathy and interest of all those who have taken the start of them in 
civilization. He was shown into the library, which contained about 
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1000 volumes, all in French. The latter language and Italian are 
now taught in the higher schools, so that the knowledge of foreign 
languages, which was once a reproach in Turkey, is now reputed an 
honourable distinction—a change of feeling which is full of au- 
spicious promise. ‘The extensive apparatus for education, which js 
described by the author as existing in Constantinople, is quite sur- 
prising. To each of the sixteen royal mosques 1s attached a college, 
in each of which the number of pupils varies from 300 to 500; 
there are besides abundance of free and elementary schools, and an 
English or American stranger will scarcely walk many paces in the 
Turkish capital without hearing the voices of numerous urchins 
raised, in repeating their spelling lessons in the schools. The au- 
thor calculates that the number of these institutions in Constanti- 
nople is not under 1000. 

Although the art of printing was not introduced into Turkey until 
the year 1727, the commencement of the reign of our George the 
Second, yet the works which are now produced at Constantinople 
would, in respect of thestyle of printing, &c., do honour to any city. 
The alphabet of the Turkish language, however, presents many 
difficulties, and so unwillingly are those encountered, that many are 
led to write in the letters of the Armenian language. The Arme- 
nians in fact, at least the great bulk of them, speak Turkish, and 
write it in the Armenian characters. ‘The author mentions that the 
tract societies send the compositions, which are written in Turkish 
in the Armenian characters, to the Turks, who cannot possibly un- 
derstand their own language in this disguise ; and he has seen distri- 
buted amongst the Turks translations into this Armeno-Turkish 
dialect, Goldsmith’s History of Rome, Young’s Night Thoughts, 
the Sacrifice of Isaac, the Sale of Joseph, the Passion of Christ, 
and other works. 

His next visit wasto Dolmabatchi, one of the places to which travel- 
lers resort, in the neighbourhood of Constantinople. Herehehad the 
opportunity of spending a short time in one of those vast burying 
grounds which form the great peculiarity of every Turkish city. At 
the head of each grave is a stone, with its upper part worked into 
the resemblance of a turban: and on the more antient of the tomb- 
stones the turbans assume a very fantastic appearance. But this 
taste is latterly abandoned, as is indeed every form of turban what- 
ever, and their place is occupied pretty generally by a representation 
of a fez, or red cap, now the universal fashion in Turkey. The 
women’s graves have neither turban nor fez, and are altogether dif- 
ferent in their shape from those of the men. The inscriptions ge- 
nerally consist merely of the name and occupation of the deceased, 
and end by a recommendation of his soul to God. Nothing that 
can even intimate eulogy, or any opinion of the character of the de- 
ceased, ever makes its appearance on a tombstone. In the Arme- 
nian churchyards the tombstones present the marks of more elabo- 
rate ornament. The emblem of his trade, or calling, is neatly sculp- 
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tured on the tombs of each of this people ; as, for instance, an inkstand 
for a lawyer, an adze for a carpenter, an anvil fora blacksmith, or a 
lancet for a doctor. In some instances, where the defunct has made 
his exit by violence, the manner of his death is faithfully depicted 
on his tomb. ‘Thus, on one stone, after mentioning the name and 
date of his death, the deceased is represented on his knees with his 
head in his hands, while jets of blood spout from his neck in stiff 
curves, like those issuing from a beer-bottle on a tavern sign. On 
another the deceased is represented as swinging gracefully from a 
tree, to denote that he had perished by strangulation. The author 
mentions, respecting these Armenian churchyards, that there is one 
little circumstance connected with these tombstones which displays 
an amiable trait of character. On the upper corner of each stone 
are two small cavities, which are usually filled with water. The 
intention of this is to supply a drink to the thirsty birds, and indeed 
to invite them to take up their residence in the neighbourhood, and 
by their song to give additional cheerfulness to the spot. It is not, 
however, exclusively an Armenian practice, for the Turks and other 
orientals have the same custom. 

Amongst the oriental lions visited by the author during the course 
of his residence in Constantinople, was the chapel of the dancing, 
or rather waltzing, dervises. The building provided for them is 
described as beautiful and tasteful. Having arrived at the chapel, 
he and his companions took off their shoes and boots, and entered 
the sacred precincts just as the exercises began. Within a large 
area, in the centre of the chapel, and railed off from the spectators, 
five dervises were spinning round like tops, while an instrument like 
a flageolet, but blown through the nose, poured forth from the gal- 
lery a monotonous and lugubrious air. The heads of the dervises 
were covered with a high conical cap, a tight short jacket enveloped 
the body, and a coarse loose gown completed their attire, An aged 
dervise stood at the eastern side of the enclosure, and appeared to 
be at the same time the master of ceremonies, and the chief object 
of the adoration of the others. While they were performing their 
gyrations their eyes were closed, their hands stedfastly extended, 
and their gowns opened out by their revolutions, in the manner of 
“making cheeses,” as practised by our little folks at home. Gra- 
dually the music assumed a louder tone, and a tambourine and ket- 
tledrum struck in with the wild and plaintive strain. At the expi- 
ration of about five minutes the music and the spinning ceased, and 
then commenced a series of bows, which would have been deemed 
graceful even in a Parisian salon. After performing several of these 
salaams with divers ad libitum variations, and the perspiration 
oozing from every pore, they again began spinning upon the care- 
fully waxed floor, while several male voices now joined in the plain- 
tive chorus. At two o’clock the music, the spinning, the singing, 
and the bowing ceased ; the waltzers dropped on their knees with 
their faces to the ground, while the attendants threw over them thick 
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cloaks to prevent their cooling too suddenly. They left the chapel 
with mingled feelings of contempt at witnessing such monstroys 
absurdities, practised under the name of religion; and pity for the 
audience, who seemed disposed to consider them in the light of 
divine inspirations. 

It appears that by the very extraordinary state policy of the 
Turkish empire, the princes of the blood are kept strict prisoners, 
within the precincts of the seraglio, until their death or elevation 
to the throne. This is a point of policy which has its good con- 
sequences, and had it been possible to introduce it into Europe 
some centuries ago, humanity might have been spared many a 
year of lamentation. The relative state of the female sex in Tur- 
key is one of the subjects which the author has chosen for his 
most elaborate inquiries. The domestic state in which husband 
and wife spend their lives, is thus pleasantly described by him :— 


‘A long room, communicating with several others, is the ordinary living 
apartment of the women and female domestics. In this room all the house- 
hold operations, such as sewing, spinning, weaving, &c., are performed, and 
here, too, they take their meals. Around this room is a range of closets 
or cupboards three feet high, which contain domestic utensils, clothes, and 
other articles appertaining to a household. Upon the top of these closets 
they sleep at night, and, similar to the men, with their clothes on. This 
unseemly practice they have in common with the Greeks, who do not, how- 
ever, correct it like the Turks by frequent ablutions, and who are said, 
at least the lower classes, to wear out a suit of clothes before it leaves 
their backs. The apartments for the husband and the male domestics 
offer nothing peculiar, except that they are distinct from those of the wo- 
men; in some houses the communication is completely cut off, except 
by a single door, of which the husband and wife have each a key. In 
others, the food prepared by the women is conveyed into the salamlik by 
means of a revolving cupboard, similar to the contrivances used in the con- 
vents of Europe. The entrance from the streets is equally distinct, and it is 
needless to add that the women have free ingress and egress. It is pro- 
bable that the women are quite as much satisfied with this arrangement as 
the men ; and if the truth could be ascertained, it would no doubt be dis- 
covered that it originated with the women themselves. They must cer- 
tainly be rid of those thousand petty annoyances which, we are assured on 
competent authority, even the best of husbands are but too apt to create 
in an orderly family. For example, they are free from the nuisance of 
tobacco-smoke, of entertaining husband’s “‘ dear five hundred friends,” of 
being compelled to listen to long-winded prosy conversations on trade or 
politics, and they are scarcely responsible for husband’s appearance when 
he goes abroad. As they take their meals separately, there can be no 
sour looks or tart remarks should the beef be underdone, or the soup be 
parboiled ; and as the marketing is done by the women, the poor man 


must, perforce, receive thankfully whatever is placed before him, and swal- 
low it without grumbling.’—p. 267. 


Marriage is looked upon universally with the greatest venera- 
tion by the Turks; widows usually marry again, and old maids 
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have the reputation of being in a permanent state of sin, as trans- 

ssors of the divine law. The period of legal marriage is fixed 
for the male at 12, for the female 9 years. A man, by the letter 
of the law, may have four wives, but public opinion is entirely 
against such a number, and there are instances where even a mi- 
nister became the object of public ridicule for availing himself of 
the licence of the law. But Turkey, like many other parts of the 
world, is inhabited by a race whose wishes and practices are mo- 
dified constantly by the impulses and motives which govern the 
rest of mankind. Polygamy is one of the most inconvenient of 
all embarrassments to which a man can be subject, to say nothing 
of itin a moral and philosophical light. ‘The expensive mainte- 
nance of two or three wives, the state of anxiety in which the gene- 
ral husband of these wives is kept by their broils, besides which, 
in numerous instances, parents foreseeing these consequences, 
will not allow their daughters to be married to a man already pro- 
vided with a spouse; all these causes, we repeat, have contributed, 
and will contribute, to undermine the system of polygamy where- 
ever it is established, and nothing will preserve the existence of 
an institution so based in error, except a state of absolute barba- 
rism, such as still subsists in the islands of the Pacific. ‘Thus, in 
Turkey, it is now the practice for a man, when he marries, to enter 
into a contract with the parents not to take a second wife as long 
as the first one lives. Marriage is considered as a civil contract, 
and is performed by the imaun, at the house of the groom, the 
bride being present only by proxy. To give additional sanc- 
tity, however, to the contract, it is not unusual for both to visit the 
nearest mosque, accompanied by their relatives, where certain for- 
malities are performed. Presents are of course exchanged before- 
hand, and a certain time is allowed for the future husband to make 
arrangements for the dowry to be settled on his spouse. Wed- 
dings usually last four days, and this time is consumed in frolick- 
ing and feasting. They usually commence on Monday, so as not 
to interfere with their sabbath, which, as is well known, occurs 
on Friday. 

The author declares, not only as the result of his personal ex- 
perience, but as the fruit of numerous inquiries from persons well 
acquainted with Turkey, that the women of that country enjoy a 
greater share of practical liberty than those of the boasting com- 
munities either of Europe or America. He states, too, as a re- 
markable proof of the general respect which is paid to the women 
of Constantinople, that they elbow their way through a crowd re- 
gardless of the consequences; a conduct which at once argues a 
degree of courage totally inconsistent with the notion that such 
persons could be merged in a state of profound slavery. In their 
dress alone has the author noticed any great difference between 
the Turkish women and those of Europe. The out-door head 
dress of all classes, he describes as consisting of a white handker- 
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chief, covering the head and part of the face; hence they are 
totally free from all anxiety about the choice of a spring or {aij 
bonnet. A plain cloth cloak, or feridjee, covers the whole per- 
son, and of course leaves no scope for extravagance in silk or me. 
tino dresses, to be rejected at the end of the month as vulgar 
because their dear friends have already the same pattern. Instead 
of gloves and stockings, they stain their fingers and toes with 
khennah, and of course no inconsiderable item of expense js 
avoided. They give no grand entertainments, where ostentation 
and display are substituted for friendly intercourse, and, as thea- 
tres, balls, and routs are alike unknown, they usually contrive to 
reach a healthy old age. 

The slave-market, and the state of the domestic slaves of Tur- 
key, are next noticed by the author, who gives good reasons for 
the opinion, that, in the one case as well as in the other, the indi- 
viduals implicated are far better off in Turkey than they could be 
at home. After a very full account of the negotiation for and ra- 
tification of a treaty between America and the Sublime Porte, the 
author proceeds to give us an account of the Armenians, who 
constitute so large a portion of the Christian community of the 
Kast. An interesting description of the Turkish naval force, 
with an estimate of its strength, next follows. ‘The state of disci- 
pline amongst the officers of the navy particularly, is very 
barbarous, if we are to credit the anecdotes which are related to 
illustrate its condition. ‘There is no respect or etiquette kept up 
between the officers of different ranks, and blows are distributed 
rather more freely among the officers than upon the crew. An 
admiral will pull a captain by the beard, or slap his face, without 
ceremony; a captain will kick a commandant, the commandant 
tweak the nose of a lieutenant, and a lieutenant whip a score of 
middies before breakfast, upon the slightest provocation. Nor 
is this all; the captain pacha has the power of life and death over 
all his officers and crews, a power which he exercises without 
ceremony or responsibility. When a culprit is brought before 
the present captain pacha, he is questioned as to his crime or 
fault, and asked to explain. If the fault is trifling, the pacha 
usually knocks him down by a blow upon the head with a ponderous 
club, and when he comes to, he finds himself in his own berth, 
and returns to duty as if nothing had happened. If the crime be 
a serious one, the pacha orders him to retire, and by a sign intl- 
mates the punishment. He is strangled immediately upon leaving 
the cabin, and his body thrown overboard. 

The author describes a Turkish dinner, at which he attended, 
and which was given by a person of rank. It was remarkable for 
the great profusion of the viands, there being nearly forty dishes 
served up in succession. The wines were circulated with great 
liberality, but the Turks could not be prevailed on to intermit 
their usual abstinence. It was not until he had been in Constan- 
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tinople for some time, that the traveller learned to distinguish the 
baysesteens, a species of superior bazaar, from those of the com- 
monsort. Inthe former case, dye-stuffts,drugs, and rare cosmetics, 
are deposited for sale, and, amongst other articles of the latter 
kind, the famous Ahennah, for tincturing the skin, is sold at these 
places. From a Greek lady, who confessed a long acquaintance 
in early life with the use of this cosmetic, the author obtained 
some particulars respecting the mode of its application. The 
khennah is steeped in wine for several days, and is then applied 
in its wet state around the fingers and toes, where it is secured b 
a wrapper of vine-leaves. The patient, for so she may be called, 
is then put to bed, and on the following morning the dressings 
are removed, and the operation is finished. ‘This attempt to 
alter and improve what nature has already made beautiful, like 
the long nails of the Chinese, or the gloves of Europeans, is in- 
tended, no doubt, to convey the idea that the hands, thus artifi- 
cially distinguished, have never been degraded by manual labour. 
In Constantinople the palms of little children are thus discoloured, 
in addition to the ordinary finger and toe marks, ‘The maximum 
of beauty is supposed to be attained when the nails are about half- 
grown. At this period the contrast between the discoloured por- 
tion of the nail and the new part, forms the peculiar distinctive 
characteristic of the oriental fashionable lady. The khennah, 
used with a mordant, is also extensively used as an excellent dye 
for woollens and cottons. Another cosmetic, which is called soor- 
may, a composition of antimony and gall-nuts, is used to enlarge 
and lengthen the eyebrows. Although the effect is singular, yet 
it certainly gives additional brilliancy and lustre to the eyes, for 
which it is no doubt intended. 

At Scutari, which our author infinitely prefers as a residence 
to Constantinople, he made particular inquiries about the silk 
manufactures, the far-famed produce of this place. ‘The silk em- 
ployed by the manufacturers is derived from the regions bordering 
on the eastern and southern shores of the sea of Marmora, and 
the eggs of the worms are collected in these regions, and are 
brought to Brusa in the month of April. They are spread upon 
linen cloths, or kept under the arms, or in the bosom, until hatched, 
which takes place in a few days. The room is then strewed with 
branches of the mulberry; first feeding them with the tenderest 
leaves, and as they grow older they continue to add branches every 
day until they reach nearly to the top of the room. In the course of 
ten or twelve days they become torpid, or fall asleep, and continue 
in this state three or four days; they then awake, and continue to 
eat and sleep alternately for about six weeks, when they begin to 
climb. Dry oak branches, properly trimmed and prepared for 
this purpose, are then set upright on the pile; they ascend these, 
and commence making their cocoons. ‘Those intended for seed 
are permitted to remain twenty days, when they are laid ona 
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cloth; a butterfly then issues forth, lays its eggs, and dies: the 
eggs are kept in a cool place until the following spring, when the 

are sent to market for sale. The cocoons intended for use a 
merely exposed to the sun, although in Syria they are thrown into 
hot water: the object of both operations is to destroy the animal 
within. During the season of rearing the silk-worm, it is almost 
impossible to obtain in these districts any shelter or accommoda- 
tion. Every part of the house, even to the bed-rooms and garrets 
is filled with these animals and their requisite food. The busi- 
ness of unwinding these cocoons is chiefly in the hands of Jews 
and Armenians. Turkish silk is considered to be superior in 
quality to the Italian; and this is attributed to the different mode 
in which the worms are fed. In Italy the leaves are stripped off, 
while in Turkey the worms are supplied with entire branches from 
the trees. 

In the suburb, called Therapaia, the author had the opportu- 
nity of inspecting the imperial printing office, where the first num- 
ber of the Ottoman Moniteur was just being struck off. This 
paper, it appears, has had the most extraordinary success, and it 
was so curiously fashioned in its composition, asto perform the mira- 
cle of pleasing every body, the government as well as the people. 
We forbear following the author through the details of the his- 
tory of the Turks, and the development of the tenets of their re- 
ligion. These are subjects upon which the British public are 
already well informed. But the same thing cannot be predicated 
with respect to our knowledge of the functions exercised by the 
officers upon whom the duties of the civil government devolve. 
As itis by no means improbable that Constantinople will sooner 
or later become an object of interest to this country, it may not 
be superfluous briefly to sum up the catalogue of the state officers 
of Turkey, with a specification of their duties respectively. 

The following three classes embrace every description of public 
officer, civil, military, or ecclesiastical; Ulemah, men of the law; 
El Sayif, of the sword; El Kalem, men of the pen. To use the 
common language of classification, we should say, that each of 
these classes is divided. into orders; thus Ulemah embraces the 
Iman, or ministers of religion; Mufti, or doctors of civil and ec- 
clesiastical*law ; and Cadi, or ministers of justice. There are five 
distinct characters included in the priesthood; 1. the Sheiks, who 
are attached to each mosque, to read a sermon there every Fri- 
day after the mid-day prayers. These sermons are always written 
out, and, being intended as moral lectures merely, are read with- 
out any action or any effort at gesticulation. ‘The second sort of 
functionaries are the Katibs, or readers, who read the five daily 
prayers on Fridays alone; the third are the Jmans, answering to 
our curates; the fourth are the Muzzeims, or parish clerks, who 
mount the minarets and call the faithful to prayers. 
The highest law authority in the kingdom is the Grand Mufti. 
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Although at the head of the magistracy, he has no separate tribu- 
nal. He announces, by order of the sultan, all decrees, decisions, 
and laws. If he happen to agree with the grand vizier, every 
thing goes on smoothly ; but should there be a difference of opi- 
nion between them, one is compelled to retire. He has several 
officers and bureaus under him. His opinion is of course fre- 
quently required. Ifa person, previous to commencing a lawsuit, 
has doubts, he makes a statement of his case in writing, under a 
fictitious name. ‘This statement is handed to the Grand Mufti, 
who replies in the shortest possible terms, such as yes, or no, it is 
lawful, it is not lawful, &c. The answer is termed a fetwa, and is 
produced upon the trial. The other judicial officers are, Cazes- 
keer of Roumelia. ‘This title means military judge. Cazeskeer 
of Anatolia. ‘These two, with the Sadreh Ahzem, or grand vizier, 
form a court, which is open every Friday. This is a court of final 
appeal. All petitions addressed to the sultan are decided here. 
The business of this court is very extensive, and there are twelve 
substitutes, with their respective bureaus attached. Sadreh Roum 
takes cognizance of the laws of inheritance, and of every question 
relative to the finances. When the Grand Mufti dies, or is de- 
posed, this officer takes his place. Sadreh Anadoli has the 
same powers in the Asiatic provinces. Jstambol Cadisy,—a sort 
of mayor, but with more extensive powers. He is the judicial and 
municipal head of the metropolis. Mollahs of Mecca and Medina— 
supreme judges in those places. Mollahs of Adrianople, Broussa, 
Cairo, and Damascus. Mollahs of Scutari, Galata, Eyout, Jeru- 
salem, Aleppo, Smyrna, Larissa, and Salonica. These form the 
Mahommedan hierarchy and judiciary, and were it. not for the ex- 
istence of an antagonist power in the sultan and his council of 
state, its influence would be overwhelming. They are, moreover, 
appointed annually, and none can hold twice in succession the 
same office. Nor is their dignity wounded by passing froma 
higher to a lower station: for it happens, not unfrequently, that 
an ex-cazeskeer will be found next year to hold the appointment 
of sadreh, and so of the others. The author pursues the account 
of the state of the laws of Turkey, presenting some highly curious 
and useful information on the jurisprudence of that country. 
There are few persons who have visited the neighbourhood of 
Constantinople, that have not been struck with some peculiar fea- 
ture or another of the place which forms the residence of the 
diplomatic body from all parts of the world. Mr. Slade, whose 
excellent work on Turkey we some time ago noticed, presented 
to us a very singular account of the daily life which was spent in 
the little privileged town of Pera. The report given by the pre- 
sent author in every respect conforms strictly with that of Mr. 
Slade, but in some respects the former is more particular in his 
information. The following will be read with much interest :— 
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‘ Ambassadors, residents, and envoys, have the privilege of export 
and importing whatever they may please to call their own, which, accord. 
ing to the testimony ofa traveller who, in general, is very severe upon the 
nation, “‘is a civility and generosity of the Turks not to be paralleled in 
Europe.” Sir John Chardin relates an anecdote of a French minister at 
Constantinople, which illustrates the power assumed by these foreigners, 
During the Venetian war against the Turks, the French were suspected of 
secretly assisting the former. A French officer, named Vertamont, in the 
Venetian service, came to Constantinople, charged with private letters and 
despatches to the French ambassador. Upon his arrival, he adopted the 
turban, and took the letters to the grand vizier, who became furious at 
this act of perfidy on the part of the French. Many of the letters were, 
however, in cipher, and there was not a man in the empire capable of de- 
ciphering them. At this juncture, a poor but clever Frenchman living at 
Galata, who had been treated with great neglect by the ambassador, caused 
it to be intimated to him that he could get any sum of money by decipher- 
ing the letters in the hands of the vizier. This was his ruin; he was im- 
mediately invited to the palace, and was put to death by the French am. 
bassador, De la Haye. 

‘ Not many centuries ago, a Quaker came to Constantinople to convert 
the sultan; he was imprisoned for several months, and was finally given 
over to the English ambassador to be questioned as to his sanity. Upon 
his refusal to take off his hat to the ambassador, the poor Quaker was 
bastinadoed on the spot. By a curious perversion of language, this Lord 
Winchelsea is spoken of as an English nobleman. 

‘In the palace of every foreign ambassador there is a reception-room, 
fitted up with a throne, and decorated with a full-length portrait of the 
king whom he represents; and in this room a solemn audience is granted 
to those who may have a petition to present to either of these miniature 
kings of Pera. The puerile and absurd points of etiquette which reign 
here, as they have been detailed to me, would hardly be credited in any 
country where common sense could be supposed to have any influence. 
For instance, bells are offensive to the Turks, and are generally prohibit- 
ed; of course, every embassy is provided with one of ample dimensions, 
and by a system, ingeniously enough contrived, all the neighbourhood are 
notified when his excellency enters or leaves his palace, when he gets up 
and takes his meals, and likewise of the rank and quality of his visitors. 
I am happy to state that our own minister has introduced an innovation 
which may eventually find imitators, but which is now very generally re- 
garded as a most desperate and dangerous measure; he has actually dis- 
pensed with a bell, and Heaven only knows what disasters are predicted 


in Buyukdery, as likely to ensue from this undiplomatic proceeding.’ — 
pp. 434, 5. 


The reader will judge even from this brief view of the elaborate 
work before us, that the encomium which we ventured to pass 
upon the writer is amply justified. We must, however, in fairness, 
apprise the public, that the truth of our favourable representa- 
tions will be infinitely more satisfactorily assured to them, if they 
will take the opportunity of perusing those sketches for them- 
selves. 
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Art. III.—1. The Oriental Annual, or Scenes in India; com- 

rising twenty-five Engravings, from Original Drawings, by 

mLLIAM Danigett, R.A., and a Descriptive Account, by the 
Rev. Hosart Caunter, B.D. London: Edw. Bull. 1834. 

2. The Landscape Annual, or Tourist in France. By Tuomas 
Roscoz. Illustrated from Drawings, by J. Harvine. London: 
Jennings & Chaplin. 1834. 

3. The Landscape Album; or Great Britain illustrated: contain- 
ing fifty-nine Views. By W. Westati, Esq., A. R.A., with 
Descriptions of the Scenery, by Tuomas Maute, Esq. Second 
Series. London: Charles Tilt. 1834. 

4, Friendship’s Offering and Winter’s Wreath; a Christmas and 
New Year’s Present, for 1834. London: Smith, Elder & Co. 
1834. 

5. The Comic Offering, or Ladies’ Mélange, or Literary Mirth, 
for 1834, Edited by Loutsa Henrierra Saeripan. London: 
Smith, Elder & Co. 1834. 


From the shining heap which lies with so many brilliant attractions 
before us, we do not hesitate to select, as by far the most worthy of 
preference, the oriental gem, distinguished as it is by all the re- 
flected splendour of the genius of a Daniell. The number of en- 
gravings in this Annual consists of twenty-five, all from the draw- 
ings of Mr. Daniell. The latter gentleman, as an illustrator of 
Indian architecture and scenery, is by no means a stranger to the 
public, nor will the intelligence be new to them either, that a more 
faithful graphic historian of the truth never held a pencil. The 
frontispiece presents us with the beautiful form of a Hindoo maiden 
under the most interesting circumstances. She is bearing home- 
wards a portion of the consecrated waters of the Ganges, which fill 
the large vessel usually employed and carried on the head, and 
which consists of three globular receptacles, placed upon each 
other, each being smaller than that on which it stands, and the 
whole forming the figure of a cone with two horizontal indentations, 
and the apex flattened. The scene, with all the associations to 
which it gives rise, is highly interesting. ‘* Madras,” with the 
Waters in its neighbourhood, under the influence of a monsoon—a 
variety of temples and mausoleums, exhibiting all the characteristic 
beauty of Hindoo ecclesiastical architecture—display, in a very 
striking degree, the power of the artist. In the pa of architec- 
tural illustrations, we should mention also amongst the most. worthy 
of praise, the Ghauts, or those peculiar institutions to which the 
1indoos pay so much attention for the purposes of religious obla- 
tions. ‘There are, in this volume, several graphic specimens of Mr. 
Daniell’s extraordinary power in the two great kingdoms of nature-— 
the animal and vegetable. He presents us with an assemblage of 
wild elephants—next, with a beautiful representation of a greedy 
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living alligator, and a dead elephant; then we have an admirable 
portrait of a caparisoned elephant; and lastly, of one of the most 
interesting of that most interesting of the Ruminantia, the Kirkarrah 
Camel. The gigantic and most useful of the vegetable productions 
of the oriental clime, are depicted by the artist with all that elabo. 
rate care, and all that attention to effect, which at once announce 
the mind accomplished in science and the peculiar endowments by 
which it is characterized. The ingenuity which is shown in the 
display of the peculiarities belonging to the Talipat and Banyan 
trees, may be adduced as unerring proofs of the high qualifications 
of the artist. Speaking generally of the illustrations which deco- 
rate the Oriental Annual, we are satisfied that we do not exagge- 
rate when we say, that they present a perfection of the graphic art 
such as never was exhibited in similar productions before. Judg. 
ment, the most exquisite, appears to have presided over the selec- 
tion and management of the scenes; no pains appear to have been 
spared in perfecting the imitation in the minutest parts, and the 
triumph of the artist in giving a perspective of such an extent as he 
does, in a space so circumscribed, is amongst the peculiarities of this 
annual, which must altogether isolate it from those of its species, as 
constituting a genus in itself. 

The letter-press is by no means unworthy of the elegant frame 
work which we have now feebly attempted to describe. The author 
of the descriptive account, the Rev. Hobart Caunter, writes from 
a personal acquaintance with the scenes which he undertakes to 
present to our imaginations, having spent a considerable portion of 
his life in the midst of them. His object appears to us to have 
been fully accomplished, and this he tells us was to blend entertain- 
ment with information, and to record such events as were best cal- 
culated to amuse, at the same time that they should be subservient 
to the interesting purpose of giving an insight into the habits, man- 
ners, and prejudices of the people whose country forms the theatre 
of the illustrations contained in this work. 

The reverend editor commences with a powerful description of 
one of those calamitous explosions, by which nature no doubt has in 
view some competent benefits to compensate for the partial mis- 
chiefs of which they are the cause—we allude to the monsoons. 
After the prevalence of one of these visitations, the reverend author 
undertook a journey down the Coromandel coast; but before leav- 
ing Madras for the purpose, he relates the history of a melancholy 
occurrence which took place there, and which he thinks worthy of 
recording. A little boy, the son of one of the boatmen, was out 
one morning with his father on the sea, for the purpose of being 
exercised in the calling to which he was ultimately to be brought 
up. The child was washed from the boat, and before he could be 
rescued from the waves he was seized by a shark. The father i- 
stantly plunged into the water with a large knife fixed between his 

teeth. He disappeared for a short interval, then rose and plunged 
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again. He was evidently engaged with the shark. The white 
foam soon presented a bloody tinge, and the spectators, who were 
now collected in abundance on the shore, soon saw a shark ascend 
to the surface, and then disappear. The boatman at length swam 
to land, and shortly afterwards the dead shark was cast on the 
beach. It presented all the marks of the terrific vengeance which 
had been inflicted on it, whilst the individual who made the wounds 
contrived to escape without a scar. It is curious that in the sto- 
mach of the shark which was immediately opened, the body was 
found completely dismembered, the head being severed from it, but 
each of the parts was perfectly preserved, no process of mastication 
having been evidently experienced by it. The victory here appears 
to have resulted from a knowledge, on the part of the successful 
combatant, of the habits of the animal; for, being acquainted with 
the fact that the shark invariably turned on its back to seize its prey, 
he dived beneath it and thus was able to effect his object. 

During the excursions on the coast of Coromandel, the traveller 
and his companions met with those itinerant jugglers which are so 
very common in India. Yet, common as they appear to be, their 
feats have never failed to excite the utmost astonishment in the 
minds particularly of Europeans. Warren Hastings, the famous 
governor of India, used to tell anecdotes of these jugglers, which 
he confessed to be altogether inexplicable to himself; and we have 
neyer found, in any instance, a European traveller express himself 
in any other manner than this, in speaking of the jugglers whose skill 
he witnessed. One of the two exploits related by the reverend au- 
thor deserves to be related. 

A stout ferocions-looking fellow stepped forward with a common 
wicker basket of the country, which he begged we would carefully 
examine. ‘This we accordingly did; it was of the slightest texture, 
and admitted the light through a thousand apertures. Under this 
fragile covering he placed a child about eight years old, an inter- 
esting little girl, habited in the only garb which nature had pro- 
vided for her, perfect of frame and elastic of limb—a model for a 
cherub, and scarcely darker than a child of southern France. When 
she was properly secured, the man, with a lowering aspect, asked 
her some question, which she instantly answered; and as the thing 
was done within a few feet from the spot on which we were seated, 
the voice appeared to come so distinctly from the basket, that I felt 
at once satisfied there was no deception. ‘They held a conversation 
for some moments, when the juggler, almost with a scream of pas- 
sion, threatened to kill her. ‘There was a stern reality in the whole 
scene, which was perfectly dismaying; it was acted to the life, but 
terrible to see and hear. The child was heard to beg for mercy, 
when the man seized a sword, placed his foot upon the frail wicker 
covering, under which his supposed victim was so piteously suppli- 
cating his forbearance, and, to my absolute consternation and horror, 
plunged it through, withdrawing it several times, and repeating the 
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plunge with all the blind ferocity of an excited demon. By this’ 
time his countenance exhibited an expression fearfully indicative of 
the most frantic of human passions. The shrieks of the child were 
so real and distracting, that they almost curdled, for a few moments, 
the whole mass of my blood: my first impulse was to rush upon the 
monster and fell him to the earth; but he was armed, and I defence- 
less. I looked at my companions—they appeared to be pale and 
paralyzed with terror; and yet these feclinas were somewhat neu- 
tralized by the consciousness that the man could not dare to commit 
a deliberate murder in the broad eye of day, and before so many 
witnesses; still the whole thing was appalling. The blood ran in 
streams from the basket; the child was heard to struggle under it; 
her groans fell horridly upon the ear; her struggles smote painfully 
upon the heart. ‘The former were gradually subdued into a faint 
moan, and the latter into a slight rustling sound; we seemed to hear 
the last convulsive gasp which was to set her innocent soul free from 
the gored body, when, to our inexpressible astonishment and relief, 
after muttering a few cabalistic words, the juggler took up the 
basket; but no child was to be seen. ‘The spot was indeed dyed 
with blood, but there were no mortal remains; and, after a few 
moments of undissembled wonder, we perceived the little object of 
our alarm coming towards us from the crowd. She advanced and 
saluted us, holding out her hand for our donations, which we be-— 
stowed with hearty good-will; she received them with a most 
gracious salaam, and the party left us, well satisfied with our more 
than expected gratuity. What rendered the deception the more 
extraordinary was, that the man stood aloof from the crowd during 
the whole performance—there was not a person within several feet 
of him. 

Proceeding to Mahabalipuram, one of the most distinguished and 
sacred spots of the Carnatic, the party appears to have been de- 
lighted with the splendid monuments of Hindoo art, with which the 
place abounded. One of the most splendid of the engravings in 
this volume is the representation of a fine temple at Mahabalipuram. 
Quitting the coast, the reverend author proceeded towards Ching: 
leput, and, crossing the Paliar river, reached Wandiwash, a place 
famous in the modern annals of India as the site of a battle in the 
year 1759, in which the combatants were English on the one side, 
and French on the other. Wandiwash belongs to the collectorate 
of Madras. In the neighbourhood of Ginghee, to which they next 
proceeded, they found that the tigers were very numerous; and they 
had the pleasure of witnessing a feat of tiger slaying by one of the 
natives, whose prowess they were induced to reward with a few pa- 
godas. At Tanjore, where the party made some stay, they were 
present at a Hindoo festival, during which the Rajah proceeded 
from his palace, with all the pomp of an eastern potentate, to a spot 
about a mile and a half distant from the forts. The object of the 
procession was, the performance of a ceremony destined to ascertain 
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the intentions of the deity of the harvest during the’ coming season. 
His highness, for the urpose, took a silver arrow, which he shot 
against the stem of a P antain tree, it being the custom to take an 


omen of the divine will in favour of a bountiful crop from a copious 
exudation of juice following the wound. Herds of elephants were 
frequently met in their route by our travellers, and many interesting 
observations upon the habits of those animals occur in these pages. 
One anecdote in particular struck us as exhibiting, on the part of an 
elephant, a remarkable degree of docility, sagacity, and self denial. 
A keeper of one of these animals, wishing to go to the bazaar to 
make some purchases, resolved to make the journey by himself; 
and having a young child, and the mother being some time dead, he 
left the infant in the care of the elephant. It happened, that some 
English officers in the neighbourhood were made acquainted with 
what appeared to them to be the strange conduct of the father, and 
they agreed to make an experiment, with the view of ascertaining if 
the elephant would not betray her trust. It is necessary to set: 
that we speak of a female. She kept her head just over the child, 
as it lay before her, and her eye was never turned from it for an in- 
stant. The officers tempted her with fruit, which she declined; 
they put in a noose towards the child, as if to draw it away, but the 
look of defiance and indignation with which they were threatened, 
soon caused them to give up all hope of success. On the return of 
the keeper the elephant lifted up the child with her proboscis, and 
laid it in the father’s arms, flourishing her proboscis with an agility 
which declared her consciousness of a triumph. ‘The subsequent 
history of this animal is curious: it appears that, by the negligence 
of her keeper, she was enabled to escape into the lilo and join a 
wild herd. After the lapse of two years, the keeper who had lost 
her was out hunting, and having by accident found his old acquaint- 
ance amongst the objects of pursuit, he went up and addressed her 
in the old terms of friendship. She readily allowed him to take his 
former seat on her back, and to lead her home, and ultimately she 
proved a most valuable animal. 

Ata particular spot on the banks of the Ganges, the travellers had 
the good fortune, if such it can be called, of witnessing the sacrifice 
ofa suttee. The widow is described as having been young and in- 
teresting, rather stout, but still finely shaped. ‘They found no dif- 
ficulty whatever in approaching the pile. The author seems to think 
that the poor woman ‘was under the influence of opium at the time 
when she was about to undergo the sacrifice, but yet that there was 
about her countenance a sort of sublime tranquillity. But, as the 
effects of the drug wore away, the feelings of the woman began to 
resume their influence, and the cry of her babe produced a scene 
which we are unable to dwell on. Ultimately, however, she was 
dragged to the pile, and her cries were drowned by the overwhelm- 


ing noise of tom-toms, pipes, and the shouts of a multitude of fa- 
natics. 
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The reverend author discovered a considerable fund of entertain: . 
ment and instruction in the ancient city of Menares, the sacred seat 
of Brahminical lore, the great shrine of Brahma, the focus of wisdom 
and fountain of all good; at least such is the superstitious convic. 
tion of all genuine Brahmins. ‘This place is represented as contain- 
ing an immense population, and having an infinite number of tem. 
ples. One of the most remarkable of the latter is, that which is de- 
dicated to Siva, and in it are two statues of the divine bull, beauti- 
fully sculptured, and a small brazen image of the Apollo of the 
Hindoo Pantheon standing erect in his car, which is drawn by a 
horse with seven heads. The floors of this edifice are always moist 
with the waters of the Ganges, which are profusely employed in the 
daily offerings; and at its portals are seen crowds of fat, lazy Brah- 
mins, who beg with such effect as to levy a considerable amount 
every year from the faithful. Mendicancy is one of the virtues of 
the Hindoo religion, and those who practise it know their own in- 
fluence, and too generally abuse it: hence these beggars are the 
sturdiest and most insolent on earth. Respecting the devotees who 
prowl about the temples, Mr. Caunter declares them to be disgust: 
ing beyond endurance. Amongst the worst specimens of these cha- 
racters, he gives an account of a particular individual distinguished 
by the title of an Ooddoobahoo of the Yogue tribe. The beings of 
this class live frequently in the depths of the jungles, like wild 
beasts, subsisting on roots or fruits, or on the casual benefactions of 
travellers; they go perfectly naked, having their bodies daubed 
with cow dung, and sprinkled with wood-ashes, neither cutting their 
nails, their hair, nor their beards, ‘These monsters occasionally in- 
flict upon themselves the most intolerable tortures, for the purpose 
of establishing a claim, as they suppose, upon the deity, to an ever- 
lasting ound in paradise. Some of them keep their limbs in par- 
ticular positions, until the sinews and joints become immoveable; 
others chain themselves to trees with their faces towards the rising 
sun, in which position they sometimes remain for years, if death do 
not release them trom their torments, and are fed meanwhile by de- 
vout passengers, who throng to the scene of their sufferings, and 
offer them the most servile homage, as beings of superhuman en- 
dowments, and untainted sanctity. Others nightly sleep upon beds 
composed of iron spikes sufficiently blunt not to penetrate their 
flesh; thus subjecting themselves to sufferings absolutely incredible. 
Others, again, bury themselves alive in a hole just capacious enough 
to contain their bodies, having a small aperture to admit the gifts 
of the charitable passenger who supplies them with food, and in this 
narrow grave they will continue for years. 

The man to whom the writer alludes above had stamped upon 
his emaciated body the seal of the first-mentioned penalty. He had 
vowed to keep his right arm in a vertical position above his head for 
a certain length of time; but,-when the term of probation had ex- 
pired, the arm remained fixed, so that he could no longer use It; 
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_the sinews were shrunk, the limb had withered; the nails had grown 
to an enormous length, quite through the hand, which was clenched 
and looked like monstrous claws. The whole appearance of the 
man was squalid and repulsive in the most odious degree. His 
hair was long, matted, and filled with filth; his shaggy beard, tan- 
gled and thick with the revolting accumulation of years, covered his 
meagre chest, which was smeared with cow-dung and ashes. His 
eyes glared with an expression of hardened and reckless impiety, 
induced, doubtless, by the supposition of his claims to a blessed im- 
mortality. He scowled upon all around him who did not seem dis- 
posed to administer to his wants, and his silent arrogance was truly 
disgusting. Another case of a similar description was witnessed by 
the travellers of Cawnpoor. They met a group of persons proceed- 
ing at a slow pace towards a river; they bore what appeared to be 
a heavy burthen, and this ultimately proved to be a human body, ap- 
parently in the last stage of existence. As our boat was close to 
the shore, continues Mr. Caunter, I could see the miserable victim 
occasionally move his limbs, and could even hear him speak. He 
was extended upon a rude frame of matting, stretched over four 
bamboos, little exceeding the length and breadth of the body which 
lay upon it, and was placed close to the water’s edge, in order that 
his last sigh might expire upon the banks of the sacred river. He 
was accompanied, as we soon learnt, by his nearest of kin, who look- 
ed on with the greatest indifference whilst the last rites of a most 
revolting sacrifice were about to be performed, and, when all was 
prepared, eagerly participated in the ceremony that immediately 
followed. The frame upon which the dying man lay was placed so 
near the stream, that the body was washed by every ripple of the 
water, so that the least push would launch it upon its placid bosom. 
Tbe mouth and nostrils of the passive sufferer were now crammed 
with the consecrated mud of the Ganges, and this last act of kin- 
dred humanity was the consummation of a holy rite, which was to 
secure to the happy soul of the now departing saint a passport to 
the realms of everlasting bliss, by obtaining for it the enviable pri- 
vilege of dismissal from its carnal prison-house on the banks of 
those waters, which are reverenced, according to the belief of all 
pious Hindoos, even by the gods. 

The dying man, under the delusions of his besotted creed, sub- 
mitted, without the slightest resistance or impatience, to the dread- 
ful ceremony of mud suffocation, though it is possible he might have 
been passive rather from physical incapacity than from actual indif- 
ference; nevertheless, it was evident, from the occasional motion of 
his body, that he was still alive. When the whole funeral ceremony 
had been performed, the poor wretch was left to the mercy of the 
stream and of the jackals, which latter frequently attack these un- 
happy sufferers before life is extinct. In the present instance we 

ad an opportunity of witnessing one of those horrible contingencies 
to which the expiring Hindoo is occasionally exposed, when left to 
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pour out his last sigh upon the hallowed banks of the Ganges 
Shortly after the still-living body had been abandoned by the hu. 
mane relatives, we saw several Pariah dogs approach it; one of them 
seized a foot, another a hand, and began to tug, and did not cease 
until we scared them from their prey, to which they no doubt soon 
returned when they no longer found any interruption to their horrible 
carnival. | 

Upon these occasions, as soon as the friends are satisfied that the 
object of their spiritual concern is actually dead—nay, but too often 
even before examination has taken place, they push the frail frame 
upon which he is extended from the bank, committing it with pious 
resignation to the sacred waters; and thus it frequently happens, 
that numbers of dead bodies are seen floating down the Ganges in 
the course of a day, with birds of prey perched upon them, glutting 
their foul appetites, with all the ravenous eagerness of their natures, 
on those unsightly relics of mortality. We must be contented with 
these specimens of the Oriental Annual, which we dismiss with re- 
gret, but duty obliges us to give attention to other claimants of no 
light pretensions. 

In the Landscape Annual for 1834, we have certainly the same 
evidences of consummate art, and of liberal and ingenious provision 
for the gratification of the reader, as characterized the four first num- 
bers of this beautiful periodical. ‘The whole of these, our readers will 
remember, have been devoted to the illustration of Italy —a country 
whose external charms were well worthy of the importance thus assign- 
ed to them. ‘To France the editor has now directed his attention, 
and in the present number we have before us twenty-six fine en- 
gravings of some of the most picturesque scenes in that romantic 
country. We do not doubt but that another number, at least, will be 
necessary to complete the graphic illustrations of France. The draw- 
ings are by Mr. Harding, and the engravings executed under the di- 
rections of Mr. Jennings. In style and execution, these representa- 
tions are in general highly respectable, but in them we certainly miss 
the grace, exquisite care, and powerful perspective of the Oriental 
Annual. The first views exhibit Mont Ferrand, a place which the 
editor tells us is situated in one of the most delightful spots of the 
Limagne. It occupies part of a plane of great extent, exceedingly 
rich and fertile, celebrated at once for its beauty and the excellence 
of its agricultural productions; while in the rarer ornament of fo- 
liage, it is, for the districts in which it is situated, comparatively 
abundant. Mont Ferrand is the antient capital of Auvergne, and 
to this day holds the rank of head of the department in the district 
of Puy-du-Dome. Its site was formerly commanded by the feudal 
castle belonging to the old counts of Auvergne, constituting one of 
their strong holds of war, insomuch that it has become proverbial in 
the neighbourhood to say, Mont Ferrand, le fort. In the feudal 
days this immense district was shared by two great rival possessors, 
the Count and the Dauphin, and Mont Ferrand subsequently fell 
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to the power of the latter. Both these petty sovereigns scarcely 
deigned to own allegiance to the king, although they had obtained 
their dominions by marriage alliances with the antient house of 
Beaujeu ; and it was from Louis of Beaujeu that Philip le Bel, jin 
' 292, acquired the town and seignory of Mont Ferrand, which then 
bore the title of county, and it subsequently continued united to the 
crown along with the Duchy of Auvergne. Mont Ferrand is situ- 
ated about three leagues from Clermont, which is likewise surrounded 
by fine scenery, and possesses, in addition, a high degree of historic 
interest ; near it, and within the precincts of the old abbey of Saint 
Allire, is a spring, the waters of which have the property of petri- 
fying any substance with which they come in contact, or rather are 
incrusted with a calcareous sediment which gives to it the appear- 
ance of stone. An instance of this occurred in placing a plank of 
wood for a bridge across the widest part of the fountain ; when the 
waters reaching the wood quickly invested it with the same hard 
substance, and at length deposited on it portions of lava and other 
foreign materials, thus, in time, forming an immense wall rather 
than a bridge, extending to 200 feet in length, 12 in width, and 16 
feet in height, on the more elevated side of the declivity, while on 
the other it appeared to issue from the ground. But this is only one 
of several similar fountains in this neighbourhood. Persons are in 
the habit of bringing to this place birds, snakes, grapes, &c., which 
become covered with the calcareous matter. This matter ultimately 
becomes hardened, and is used for paving stones. This district is dis- 
tinguished for having given birth to the eloquent Massillon, Pascal, 
Delille, Bonnefrons, Gerard, ‘Thomas, Champfort, Dulaure, &c. The 
editor proceeds to add some very interesting particulars relative to the 
antient history of Clermont. In the next two engravings we have re- 
presentations of the approach to Royat, and Royat itself, a romantic 
village, at the distance of less than a league from Clermont. . The 
Pont du Chateau, and the town of Chateau itself, are next presented 
to us, and the author, in connection with the historical narrative 
which relates to the whole of this district, gives some curious anec- 
dotes of the state of the old French law. It appears, that, in the 
year 1602, the Duke of Luxembourg; having a cause before the par- 
liament, employed some lawyers to plead for him: they sot to 
do so, but charged him fifteen hundred crowns for their pretended 
services, The duke complained of this extortion, and, by order of 
the king (Henry the Fourth), the parliament issued a decree, whereby 
lawyers’ fees were fixed permanently, and an obligation was imposed 
upon them of giving receipts, not only for such money as they received, 
but for such papers as they had in their possession belonging to 
their clients. ‘This decree pleased the nation generally, but it 
raised up the anger of the lawyers, who were able, by procuring 
some friends at Court, to annoy the king, and make him almost re- 
pent of his harsh measures. An opportunity, however, soon oc- 
curred to him of amply indulging his resentment against them. The 
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king was hunting on the side of Grosbois, and, dropping his com. 
pany, he proceeded quietly to Cretail, and being at the time exceed. 
ingly hungry, he inquired at an inn if they had any thing for him to 
eat. The landlady, who was unacquainted with the stranger, said 

“No, you are too late.” ‘‘ For whom is this piece of roast beef 
which I see before the fire?” ‘* For some gentlemen above, whom 
I take to be solicitors.” Henry sent up a polite message, to know if 
they would let him have a piece of the beef, or allow him a corner 
of the table. They peremptorily refused to do either. The kine 
sent directly for his guards, who, by his orders, arrested the solici. 
tors, carried them over to Grosbois, where they were well whipped, 
for the purpose, as the king declared, of teaching them a little more 
politeness to gentlemen the next time. 

These specimens will be sufficient to shew the style and character 
of the literary contents of this volume, which, as the reader will see, 
refer almost exclusively to the antient history of France, and parti- 
cularly to that era which is so pleasingly described in the Memoirs 
of Sully. Of the remaining illustrations it is needless to say more 
than that they equal, in every respect, those of the former series, 
They consist, for the most part, of views of towns, cities, or some 
peculiar scene recommended by its historical interest to the reader, 
and, in general, we find that the places selected are situated in the 
mid-region of France, where the editor seems to have determined to 
confine himself, at least for the present year. 

The Landscape Album comes forth, this season, with the very re- 
spectable claims on public patronage to which the offering of no less 
than fifty-nine engravings amply entitle it. Fastidious persons, 
however, might, perhaps, take an objection to the adoption of the 
title of this volume, on the ground, that, instead of being a land- 
scape collection, it is literally the reverse, for it consists almost ex- 
clusively of manufacturing towns, and of institutions, temples, or 
edifices, in those districts where factories constitute the scenery in- 
stead of nature. But the misadventure of an injudicious choice of 
a title cannot be allowed, by any reasonable man, to prejudice his 
disposition to appreciate real merit, and such he will undoubtedly 
find in these beautifully chaste 4nd faithfully executed representations 
of the chief cities, towns, and buildings of England, The work, 
indeed, comes pretty nearly under the category of “national,” and 
deserves to be so considered, for the degrees of ability and excellence 
which it possesses. We regret to say, that the literary contents offer 
nothing which might be extracted for the reader’s amusement, as 
there appears, all through, a determination to limit the text toa 
mere explanation of the subjects of the engravings. 

The list of embellishments in Friendship’s Offering is by no 
means so ample as that of either of the above Annuals; neverthe- 
less, it is respectable in number, and particularly so in merit. The 
Devotee,” by Finden, in the frontispiece, and Richter’s “ First 
Love,” engraved by H. Cook, are beautiful specimens of art. “ In- 
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nocence,” @ painting by Mr. Parris, engraved by S. Sangster, is in 
the principal figure an the surrounding scenery—a highly ingenious 
and effective picture. We really do not see what business either 
Venus or Auneas has in a modern Annual, which could easily be 
provided with much more interesting characters from periods some- 
what nearer our own time. However, we soon lose all unpleasant 
recollections in contemplating the form of ‘‘ Lady Isobel,” as, with 
her fixed gaze, and her hands crossed on her neck, she leans on the 
parapet of the castle. The ‘ Albanian,” his goats, and the aonneny 
around, form but a very indifferent specimen of art; the ‘ Chief- 
tain’s Daughter,” and the “ Ball Room,” cannot be admitted to be 
much better. Jackson’s sweet portrait of “* Francesca,” fully com- 

ensates for these various imperfections. The ‘‘ Gondola,” drawn 
be Richter and engraved by Ryall, does not appear to us completely 
intelligible. ‘The foreground is occupied by the bust of a ver 
lively girl, whose veil is just flapped aside by the wind, exposing @ 
beautiful and smiling countenance, and considerably in the distance 
is seen the stern of a gondola. The ‘‘ Absent” is another portrait 
somewhat inconsistent in the costume. The lady is presented to us 
as overwhelmed with grief, as is announced by the “ big tear” 
coursing down her cheek; but then she is most elaborately decorated 
for the display, and appears to us as if she thought more of her 
dress than she did of her privation. 

Amongst the contributors to this Annual, we observe the well- 
known names of Coleridge, Miss Mitford, Barry Cornwall, Mrs. 
Norton, Banim, &c., and from such a combination of dramatis per- 
son, we should at once conclude that we are justified in entertain- 
ing the highest expectations of the performance. But we know, 
from experience, how to estimate such promises, for we have long 
sitice come to the conviction that several of these Annuals constitute 
a sort of excretory duct, by which the greater labourers in literature 
dispose of the lumber which has been collected during the year. 
How else, for example, can we account for such verses as these, 
published in this volume under the name of 8. T. Coleridge? But 
the reader must be acquainted with their pretensions. We copy the 
following from a string of extravagant stanzas stated to have been 
written by Mr. Coleridge ‘ in early manhood.” ‘The first of the 
pieces isa ‘* Hymn to the Earth;” and, from amongst the numerous 


en with which he salutes this divinity, we select the fol- 
owing :— 


* Earth, thou mother of numberless children, the nurse and the mother! 
Sister thou of the stars, and beloved by the sun, the rejoicer! 

Guardian and friend of the moon! 

O earth! whom the comets forget not! 

Yea, in the measureless distance wheel round and again they behold thee ! 
Fadeless and young (and what if the atest birth of creation!) 

Bride and consort of heaven that looks down upon the enamoured! 

Say, mysterious earth! O say, great mother and goddess! 
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Was it not well with thee, then, when first thy lap was’ ungirdled, 

Thy lap to the genial heaven, the day that he wooed thee and won thee! 

Fair was thy blush, the fairest and first of the blushes of morning! 

Deep was the shudder, O earth! the throe of thy self retention! 

July thou strovest to flee, and didst seek thyself at thy centre! 

Mightier far was the joy of thy sudden resilience; and forthwith, 

Myriads, myriads of lives teemed forth from the mighty embracement! 

Thousand-fold tribes of dwellers, impelled by thousand-fold instincts, 

Filled as a dream the wide waters; the rivers sang on their channels; 

Laughed on their shores the hoarse seas; the yearning ocean swelled upward, 

Young life lowed through the meadows, the woods, and the echoing moun- 
tains, 


Wandered bleating in valleys, and warbled in blossoming branches.” 


We offer this as a very genuine specimen of Mr. Coleridge’s pe- 
riodical refuse, and there are few, we think, who, with ourselves, 
admire his genius and his powers, that will not be gratified by any 
occurrence which could have relieved him from such rubbish. Nor 
can we say that Mr. Barry Cornwall’s scrapings are a whit less re- 
pugnant than those of Mr. Coleridge. Miss Mitford, indeed, who 
never fails, must needs have put something good even in her sweep- 
ings, and her country tale of the Carpenter's Daughter, though by 
no means equal to her other productions, has still some claims to | 
attention. We do not think the plot of this narrative sufficiently 
interesting to enter into its details, and we shall confine ourselves 
to an extract of a general nature with which the tale is ushered in, 
and in which Miss Mitford vindicates the true power of her mind. 
The subject of the following sketch is, “‘ Children out of Doors.” 
The little aristrocratic-looking girl, she writes, of some five or six | 
i old, whom I used to see two years ago, every morning at 

reakfast-time, tripping along the most romantic street in England, 
(the High-street, in Oxford), attended, or escorted, it is doubtful 
which, by a superb Newfoundland dog, curly and black, carrying in 
his huge mouth her tiny work-bag, or her fairy parasol, and guard- 
ing, with so true a fidelity, his pretty young lady; whilst she, on 
her part, queened it over her lordly subject with such diverting 
gravity, seeming to guide him whilst he guided her—led whilst she 
thought herself leading, and finally deposited at her daily school, 
with as much regularity as the same sagacious quadruped would 
have displayed in carrying his master’s glove, or fetching a stick out 
of the water. How I should like to see a portrait of that fair, de- | 








mure, elegant child, with her full short frock, her frilled trowsers, 
and her blue kid shoes, threading her way, by the aid of her sable 
attendant, through the many small impediments of the crowded 
streets of Oxford. 

Or the pretty scene of childish distress which I saw last winter, 
on my way to East Court—a distress which told its own story as 
completely as the picture of the broken pitcher! Driving rapidly | 
along the beautiful road from Emersley Bridge to Finchamstead, 
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up hill and down; on the one side a wide shelving bank, dotted 
with fine old oaks and beeches, intermingled with thorn and birch, 
and magnificent holly, and edging into Mr. Palmer’s forest-like 
woods; on the other, an open hilly country, studded with large 
single trees. In the midst of this landscape, rich and lovely, even in 
winter, in the very middle of the road, stood two poor cottage 
children, a year or two younger than the damsel of Oxford; a large 
basket dangling from the hand of one of them, and a heap of barley- 
meal—the barley-meal that should have been in the basket, the 
week’s dinner of the pig-—scattered in the dirt at their feet. Poor 
little dears! how they cried. They could not have told their sto 
had not their story told itself ;—they had been carrying the basket 
between them, and somehow it had slipped. A shilling remedied 
that disaster, and sent away all parties smiling and content. Then 
again, this very afternoon, the squabbles of those ragged urchins at 
cricket on the common—a disputed point of out or not out? The 
eight years old boy who will not leave his wicket; the seven and 
nine years old imps, who are trying to force him from his post; the 
wrangling partisans of all ages, from ten to downwards; the two 
contending sides, who are bawling for victory; the grave ragged 
umpire, a lad of twelve, with a stick under his arm, who is solemnly 
listening to the cause; and the younger and less interested specta- 
tors, some just breeched, and others still condemned to the ignomi- 
nious petticoat, who are sitting on the bank, and wondering which 
party will carry the day ! 

What can be prettier than this, unless it be the fellow group of 
girls, sisters, I presume, to the boys, who are laughing and scream- 
ing round the great oak, then darting to and fro, in a game com- 
pounded of hide and seek and base ball. Now tossing the ball 
high, high amidst the branches; now flinging it low along the com- 
mon, bowling, as it were, almost within the reach of the cricketers ; 
now pursuing, now retreating, running, jumping, shouting, bawling, 
almost shrieking with ecstacy; whilst one sun-burnt black-eyed 
gipsy throws forth her laughing face from behind the trunk of the 
old oak, and then flings a newer and a gayer ball—fortunate pur- 
chase of some hoarded sixpence—amongst her admiring playmates. 
Happy, happy children! that one hour of innocent enjoyment is 
worth an age. 

_ Mr. Banim has contributed a very pleasant Irish tale, illustrat- 
ing, very strikingly, the moral which is implied in the common saw, 
“ Til got, ill gone.” There are several romantic narratives also in 
this volume, both in prose and verse, but neither in the details nor 
the execution are they worthy to be elevated to that class of ima- 
ginative literature which is calculated to please the cultivated minds 
of the present day. . 

It is by no means surprising that the Comic Offering should 
meet, from year to year, with a good deal of popularity, for it is 
particularly’ exempted from every quality whatever that might sub- 
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ject it to the charge of being serious for a moment. The character of 
the work is far from entitling it to a place in the class of witty, and 
what we really understand by comic productions; it is much too 
broad in its display for the delicacy which wit and the higher spe. 
cies of humour require, and it may most fairly be described ag q 
collection of whimsical sayings and doings, which simply, by the 
suddenness of their impression, give us a momentary sensation of 
merriment, that passes away almost in the instant that it is conveyed 
to us, without leaving behind the slightest wish for a renewal of the 
visit. The illustrations throughout are upon a very humble scale of 
art, but the intention of them being, in almost all instances, to form 
a sort of pictorial pun, the necessity of any great exertion of profes. 
sional ability is dispensed with. We shall describe a few of those 
representations, to give the reader an insight into their nature. We 
have, for example, a scene in which a butler is upon his knees, after 
having fallen and scattered a tray of glasses on the floor; the mis. 
tress is standing beside the butler in the attitude and with the ap. 
pearance of one in a terrible passion. This scene is denominated 
** Glass fallen—very stormy.” A pea blossom is next given, and 
the corollas opened so as to allow a face and head to be placed 
within them, as in a cap, or hood: this is called ‘* Cap a Pea!” 
A man on horseback tumbling off a board on which he was cross- 
ing a ditch, is represented as having ‘‘ come to a pretty pass.” A 
negro servant leading his blind master in the street, is «‘ Black Led,” 
and a *‘ Suttee Widow,” is a sweep’s mistress. Some of the portraits 
and groups are very amusing, and very ingeniously executed. 

The literary department contains a very varied miscellany of still 
more varied merits. They are all written in a frolicksome, unthink- 
ing manner, and have no merit beyond that of a very clever union of 
grace and extravagance. The smart punning effusions of the author 
of « Absurdities,” now and then appear in a wilderness of dialogues, 
epistles, and epigrams, and appear like so many oases in the desart 
to cheer the tired traveller. One of the best of these compositions 
is that entitled Pymalion, which runs thus: 


Pygmalion was a sculptor rare, 
Who dwelt in Cypress vile; 

He had the skill to please the wise, 
And make e’en blockheads smile. 


He ‘ made a figure’ oft, ’tis said, 
‘ Cut out’ his friends—how rude! 
At marbles played when in the vein, 
And hueless blocks he hewed. 


He chisell’d out a lonely nymph, 
You'll own she was his own; 

Which, tho’ but common marble,—seem’d 
To him—a precious stone ! 
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What quarry rare produced the block ? 
A magid round it plays! 

He gazed—\as sharp-eyed falcons 
Upon theiiquarry gaze! 


He loved the nymph—such solid love! 
Yet hardly loved, you'll own; 

His moving her ne’er soften’d rocks, 
Nor touch’d her\ heart of stone. 


A plain gold ring the fair to wed 
He on her finger hung; 

What folly ’twas to think to ring 
A belle without a tongue! 


The statue breath’d—his friends all came, 
And viewing, cried with vigour— 

(Both those who prais’d and those who blam’d) 
“ You've cut a pretty figure.” 


Sweet pledges of connubial love 


He soon could boast a stock— 
And all the little family 
Were chips of the old block. 


A very good letter from a‘ romantic girl, and a narrative about a 
pet dish at a corporation dinner, will amuse most readers, and even 
the most fastidious will not’refuse to deny a rewarding laugh on the 
doleful history of the misfortunes encountered by a near-sighted 
man. The adventures of “ An Heiress Hunter” form a good moral 
lesson, and, at the same time, a severe reproach on the cupidity of 
the rising generation; whilst a capital burlesque of a ‘“‘ Romaunt,” 
entitled the “‘ Knight of the Swan,” will be found well worthy of 
perusal. “The Cad,” an Irish tale by Lady Clarke, contains the 
history of the rise of an Irish urchin from the condition of a street cad 
to be the driver of a cab to a military gentleman. The word cad is 
an abbreviation of that of Cadet, which was applied in Ireland to 
servants out of place. It is now given to the horse-boys in Dublin, 
a class which formerly was of some importance in that city, and 
went under the denomination of Dalteens. But there is nothing in 
the story worthy of more particular allusion. ‘The only other com- 
position which appears to be likely to afford amusement, is the fol- 
lowing dialogue between two well-known public personages, who 
will be allowed to be a8 popular as they are useful. 


“Good morning!” said the Weather-glass to the Weather-cock; “ you 
don’t look well this morning.” 

“ No wonder,” said the Weather-cock, “ for I’ve had nothing but wind 
in my teeth all night; and I don’t see, Mr. Weatherglass, that you have 
much reason to boast, for you look rather down this morning.” 

“ Do 1?” said the Weatherglass. ‘“ At all events, I'm up to you;—up 
to you, indeed ;—now I look at myself, I’m up to siaty. You give your- 
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self too many airs, Mr. Weathercock. ‘Tis true, you are at th 
this establishment, of which you are not a little vain!” 

* Little vane!” said the Weathercock; ‘ no, indeed, I don’t see a larger 
or handsomer one than myself for miles round, except the church, and 
there we generally find more vane than useful; and as to my being the 
top of this establishment, you’ve always had the reins of the family in 
your own hands, and I should have very little objection to change places 
with you.” 

“‘ Change places!” said the Weatherglass; “ I never knew you keep one 
a minute together!” 

*« That ’s my misfortune,” said the Weathercock; “ but yesterday even- 
ing I engaged myself to Miss Zephyr, and went south about to meet her, 
I had not been with her for more than five minutes, when old Boreas 
made me rudely turn my back towards her, and look at him all night, 
while he amused himself with spitting hail and sleet in my face. If I am 
thus to be disturbed in my pleasure, I’ll turn rusty about, and then I'll 
stick where I please.” 

* Ah!” said the Weatherglass, “ we all have our complaints: you 
know my existence depends upon my telling the truth :—now I marked 
much rain yesterday as plain as could be, but my young mistress, being 
promised a holiday if it were fine, screwed me up to ‘set fair;’ so the 
set out, and the rain set in, and I had nearly been discharged for this; but 
on my master carefully examining me, he found out the trick, which put 
him in a thundering passion, and I fell down to stormy.” 

* Ah, well!” said the Weathercock, “ I was only a little alarmed when 
I was first put up here, for when duly fixed and regulated by the compass, 
(which, by the bye, I consider must be rather a sharp instrument, for I 
heard it had a needle and thirty-two points!) I was declared by all present 
to stand square, when to my dismay, in two minutes afterwards, the wind 
blew me completely round; but since we’ve been talking, Mr. Weather- 
glass, I perceive, by your face, you’re not many degrees from being very 
dry ; what say you to a glass of something?” 

‘¢ With all my heart,” says the Weatherglass, “ if you’ll stand it.” 

“T stand it?” said the Weathercock, “ did you ever know me stand to 
any thing ?”—here he turned half round and looked the other way. 

“ Just like you, you shabby rascal,” says the Weatherglass; ‘“ there’s 
no trusting you.” 

‘‘ Save your abuse, save your abuse;” said the Weathercock, speaking 
with his head turned away; “ tho’ I’m used to blows, they must be given 
in a round about manner; and of all blows, the least I care about is @ 


blow up.” 


€ top of 


’ 


We here conclude our notice of the new Annuals for the present, 
reserving for the next number the completion of our review, in which 
the whole shall be fully and fairly presented to our readers. We 
cannot, however, take even this temporary leave of the peculiar 
branch of literature which we have been considering, without re- 
marking, that whilst the graphic department exhibits the proofs of 
a gradual and decided improvement, the literary portion is charac- 
terized by a considerable falling off, both in spirit, talent, feeling, and 
general merits, and, that under such circumstances, there is reason 
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to apprehend that instead of being engines for the promotion of an 
elegant taste in poetry, and in every other species of light literature, 
the Annuals will sooner or later degenerate into a set of Albums, 
the pages of which will be exclusively supplied by the engraver. 





—_ 


Art. IV.— Narrative of a Voyage to the Ethiopic and South At- 
lantic Ocean, Indian Ocean, Chinese Sea, North and South 
Pacific Ocean, in the years 1829, 1830, and 1831. 1 vol. small 
8vo. New York: J. and J. Harper. London: O. Rich, Red 
Lion Square. 1833. 


Tue lady whose adventurous career we are about to commence, is 
no other than the widow of the brave and generous sailor whose 
fortunes we described in our last number under the name of Morrell. 
It would seem, that though the subject treated of by both is the same, 
yet that to the narrative of the captain, which is essentially practical 
as well as fully descriptive, it would not be difficult for his lady to 
make an addition of a more reflective character, and which would 
convey to the world the impressions of an educated and accom- 
plished female, who had witnessed such trying scenes. At all 
events the narrative from a lady, under such circumstances as she 
was placed in, freed as it necessarily is from technicalities, must 
prove acceptable to most persons, but especially to the reading 
classes of her own sex. 

It is necessary to remind the reader that Mrs. Morrell was con- 
demned to the painful task of enduring, immediately upon her mar- 
riage, the absence of her husband, and this being repeated beyond 
her capability of endurance subsequently, she determined, like a 
true heroine, to accompany her husband in his ship. She departed 
with him accordingly on his voyage to the Pacific, in September, 
1829. On the 23rd of October the ship, the Antarctic, crossed the 
line, in longitude 22° 10’ west. About 4 0’clock,p.m., she witnessed 
the amusing ceremony of a visit from Neptune. He came on board, 
not precisely with such a trident as he holds in classic paintings, 
nevertheless he did well enough for green-hands. With great good- 
nature he shaved a few of the crew who had never before crossed 
the equator; and the sailor thought for the first time in his life he 
made all merry, without being treated with one drop of ardent 
spirits. Although he did not pretend to have any power over a 
female sailor who had never crossed the equator, yet Mrs. M. thought 
it would be best to propitiate him with a few small presents, which 
seemed to be acceptable to the great monarch of the ocean, He 
understood English very well, although the Portuguese say that 
theirs is his mother tongue. The English language, from the use 
made of it by the seafaring-men of both the mother and the daugh- 
ter, must have been far more familiar to him, for a century or two 
past, than any other tongue; and from all appearances, he is likely 
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to adopt it as his court language. She was, some time after ¢] 
seized with fever, which very nearly brought her to death’ 
but she ultimately recovered, and pays a just tribute of grat 


lis, 
S door; 


( 1d | itude to 
her husband for the kindness of his attentions. On the 6th of Ja- 


nuary, 1830, the Antarctic came in sight of the south Cape of New 
Zealand, and soon after had a visit from the natives, who came out 


in a war canoe, to the number of about fifty, two of them principal 
chiefs from Flat Point. These chiefs were whimsically tattooed: 
their ears marked, and their bodies stained with red or blue. From 
all that could be learned, their chief occupation is war. They carry 
about them a greater variety of offensive and defensive weapons than 
most other savages. Their looks are bold and fierce, and they have 
no small share of martial dignity. Like other savages they delight 
in the war-song, and carry their phrensy and fury to the greatest 
excess. They have been cannibals, and now, when prisoners are 
taken, they frequently cut from them, while alive, pieces of flesh, and 
masticate it, to show their fury and fiendish joy at their success, 
Their dexterity in the use of their war-clubs, spears, &c., is said to 
be surprising. Their affections are strong; they mourn their dead 
with all those marks of phrensy so often described to us as belong- 
ing to savage life. They cut themselves—tear their flesh—and 
utter the most piercing cries. Polygamy is allowed among them; 
a chief having two or three wives, or perhaps as many as he wishes 
to maintain; or it may be, that the number marks the rank of the war- 
rior or chief. The females are generally quite young, many of them 
mothers at the age of twelve or fourteen. Ignorance is the mother 
of superstition, and these savages have it to a great extent. Their 
priests are arbitrary, and keep them in fear, being under that bond- 
age themselves. She has remarked that they observe their fasts and 
their prayers from impressions of fear. Some of these superstitions 
make them vigilant and daring, as well as cautious; they believe 
that the spirit of him who was killed and devoured by his enemies 
suffers everlasting punishment in the world of spirits, but if rescued 
and buried, his spirit ascends to the abode of their gods. This opi- 
nion generally prevails throughout all the southern hemisphere 
among the savages. These savages have more curiosity than the 
North American Indians are said to have, for they examined the 
Antarctic with great scrutiny and apparent delight, and took their 
departure in the most peaceful manner. 

Meeting with several whale ships from England in the Bay of 
Islands, Mrs. Morrell does not forget to communicate the hospitality 
with which she was treated by the captains of three of these vessels, 
the Royal Sovereign, Captain King; the Thetis, Captain Gray; and 
the George, Captain Gray. The lady, her husband, and the Eng- 
lish captains, went on shore to visit the missionary establishment, 
and she appears to be quite pleased with what she witnessed. On 
the day of their departure, the native king Kippy-Kippy, with bis 
queen, came out to pay them a visit. ‘The queen thus approache 
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and extended her hand most courteously to welcome an American 
woman to her territory. Her appearance was affable and kind. 
After our greeting was passed, she waved a fan she held in her left 
hand, and at this signal more than seven thousand of her train, of 
both sexes, broke out into a song of joyous welcome: after which 
they gave three cheers that made the welkin ring. They then formed 
two double parallel lines, the females composing the inner, and the 
males the outer sections. As the strangers advanced the females 
fell on their knees, and the males on one knee. Mrs. M. was car- 
ried on a sort of stage or chair, by six of their principal warriors, 
who proceeded with great state and solemnity, decorated with fea- 
thers of different kinds. Some of their ornaments were of surpass- 
ing beauty. ‘The women all bore a green branch in their hands, 
and the heads of the men were ornamented with branches and fea- 
thers. When Mrs. M.’s party came within fifty yards of the king’s 
palace, the pathway was strewed with beautiful wild flowers, quite 
to the door, where they found elegant mats, spread for at least ten 
yards square. The king now spread before them a superb banquet of 
the choicest fruits of hisclime, and the young women entertained them 
with many songs, of no ordinary melody; after which the warriors 
gave them a war dance for their amusement. There were at least two 
hundred of them. The king then came forward and made a speech, 
and he spoke very good English. ‘The substance of the oration was 
in praise of the missionaries. He said that before these good men 
came they knew nothing, but that now they were good men; that 
they could now lie down and sleep without fear of being killed b 

their enemies ; that now they could sleep in peace; and that before 
these good men came, they had eaten human flesh, and thought it 
acceptable to their gods. The queen embraced Mrs. Morrell at 
parting, and made her many presents of mats and shells, whilst the 
king almost outdid her in hospitality by splendid donations of hogs, 
&e. Nothing particular is related by Mrs. Morrell until she arrives 
at the island of Manilla, with the appearance and inhabitants of 
which she seems to have been well pleased. It appears from her 
account that the suburbs of Manilla are crowded with inhabitants, 
principally Chinese. These people are skilful, and more industrious 
than the Spaniards or the mixed breeds; and it is said that they are 
honest. The soil of this island is fertile and pretty well cultivated ; 
the sugar-cane grows abundantly, and from it is drawn a great staple 
in their commerce. All the usual vegetables are plentiful; but a prin- 
cipal part of the food of the poorer classes consists of fish, of which 
the waters are full of various wholesome kinds. The canoes, 
at all times of the day and night, are seen on the water with several 
fishermen in them, each carrying a light in the stern, which makes 
4 most picturesque appearance. Physicians say that when the fire- 
fly and the glow-worm are seen, the evening air has no noxious va- 
pour in it. These people on the water never think whether the air 


is wholesome or not; they were born to this task; it is their sup- 
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port, and they must meet it. The fish are so abundant th 
are used for manure at certain seasons of the year, and are 
make the ground very fertile. 

The palace at Manilla is a noble building, and was once the resi. 
dence of a viceroy; but the hope of the Spanish nation in foundin 
a great eastern empire was never realised, and never can be. The 
Spanish lady is always a high-bred woman, with no little of the Spi- 
rit of chivalry about her. Some of them have splendid complexions 
of a bright orange tinge, with fine eyes, and beautiful hair, well 
turned limbs, and a graceful walk. If they had as much application 
as genius, they would have no superiors in the world. Continuing 
to dwell on the same subject, Mrs. Morrell, with the view of illustrat- 
ing the influence of comeliness and tidiness in females, mentions an 
anecdote respecting a fair countrywoman of her own. An American 
female, some years ago, attended by her husband, a naval hero, 
took a voyage to South America. Being of an adventurous spirit, 
she travelled into the interior of the country, mounted on a milk- 
white horse, of the beautiful South American breed; and being 
dressed in pure and elegant simplicity, and possessing a splendid 
form and face that would have been attractive anywhere, the inha- 
bitants took her for the Madonna, and bowed the knee and fell upon 
the ground as she journeyed along. ‘They followed her until she 
alighted from her horse, when they immediately questioned her divi- 
nity—there was nothing of the goddess in her movements—she had 
an awkward walk. Itis not those who walk the most that walk the 
best: the spinner of street-yarn has seldom a majestic or a beautiful 

ait. 
: Mrs. Morrell relates another anecdote, in which she herself was 
a very conspicuous person. It seems that the American consul at 
Manilla, after becoming acquainted with the Morrells, betrayed by 
his manner a partiality for that lady: and he contrived ultimately to 
prevent her from returning to the ship, so that she was under the 
necessity of remaining at Manilla until the voyage was executed, 
and the Antarctic returned. But the object of the consul was utterly 
frustrated, for the virtuous woman herself took care, with the know- 
ledge of her husband, to make such arrangements respecting her 
temporary residence in the island, as would not only be a security 
in itself, but in the eyes of Mr. Morrell ; also, that her fidelity would 
remain unbroken to the last. Indeed, the narrative itself 1s told 
with such simplicity and frankness, that no reader can entertain the 
slightest suspicion of her integrity. The return of Captain Morrell 
brought the sad intelligence of the fatal adventure which befell his 

arty at the Massacre Islands, and of which we gave a full account 
in our last number. Whilst in Manilla, Mrs. Morrell had the saézs- 

action of witnessing an earthquake. ‘The first thing, she observes, 
which struck her was the appearance of the people in the street, 
kneeling and saying their prayers wherever they could see a crucifix, 
or an image of the Blessed Virgin. The Chinese was looking around 
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with his little twinkling eye, half-amazed, yet unwilling to retire 
from the scene of business while any remained to buy or sell, The 
Christians were seen flocking to the churches, where mass was being 
celebrated ; men, women, and children hurried to prostrate them- 
selves before the altar, thinking that the prayers of the clergyman 
could avert the Divine decree, I went with my English friends to 
visit the churches, which were full to overflowing, all prostrate 
before their favourite saint, imploring him or her to interfere with 
the Saviour to assist them. It was a solemn scene; the sobs and 
sighs broke upon the ear, and were indeed distressing. From the 
convents could be heard a low and solemn chant, and then it died 
away again. There was not a word of courtesy spoken in the streets, 
except what passed between the English and American people. As 
yet there was no noise or rumbling, but a frightful stillness in the 
air; the birds were silent, and the whole animal world seemed to 
partake of the terror. The fishing families took to their boats, but 
I could not see a single line thrown out for fish; they made the most 
melancholy spectacle of all. At first there was no motion of the 
water; it wore the glassy surface that seemed immoveable. At 
length a gentle agitation took place in the water, as if a heavy shower 
of rain was falling upon it, and shortly after a rumbling was heard, 
resembling the movements of heavy-laden carriages at a distance on 
frozen ground, This increased, and the feet as well as the ears were 
affected with a motion something like that felt by a galvanic battery, 
or aslight shock from an electric jar. ‘The leaves of the trees had 
a tremulous motion, like that described of the aspen; the ground 
began to tremble, and some buildings at a distance were toppling 
down; but the one in which I stood was only severely shaken, the 
wall did not crack nor give way. ‘The great mass of the people 
preferred being in the streets to keeping in their houses ; they thought 
that there would be less danger of being swallowed up in the streets 
than of being crushed by the falling of walls in their houses. There 
was no screaming, that I heard; every one was too much terrified 
to scream. Some few were killed by the falling of houses, even 
while in the street. The rumbling noise ceased, and the shocks that 
followed made a noise more like the blowing up of a magazine of 
powder than of the movements of carriages on frozen ground. Fire, ~ 
it is said, was seen to burst from the earth in several places. The 
agony was not entirely gone for nearly two days; all business was 
suspended, and men, women, and children looked at each other as 
if it were the last time they were ever to see each other’s faces. 
Sometimes a tear stood in their eyes, but generally they were tearless 
as the marble statue. The great agitations of life, like its great 
griefs, are not relieved by tears. ‘The Chinese are predestinarians, 
and I was informed that they were quite unmoved, though still and 
solemn while nature was in such throes and agonies. 

The next day, after all was over, cheerfulness took the place of 
dismay, and one just arrived could not have known that the people 
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had ever felt a moment’s anxiety: so are we constituted. I was 
alarmed, but not dismayed; and perhaps, as a stranger, I was in 
some small degree relieved, from not having any connexions in the 
city, and from watching the movements of others in such perilous 
moments. I saw some of the places from which it is said the flames 
issued at certain periods of the alarm. The governor was constantly 
in the streets, on horseback, and saw that no confusion took place; 
and the priests did not take occasion to alarm the sinner, but soothed 
him by teaching him to trust in his merciful Creator. 

Mrs. Morrell interested herself at Manilla in making inquiries 
respecting the fate of La Perouse, but she confesses her inability to 
add anything, even in the shape of conjecture, to what is already 
known and concluded on the subject. From the case of La Perouse 
she is led into some general observations on the progress of disco- 
very, and pays a just tribute to England for the spirit, enterprise, 
and disinterestedness which she has shown, and by which she has 
deserved the first rank among nations, as having done more than 
any of them to obtain a knowledge of the size, shape, &c. of the 
globe. Her summary of our naval achievements on the mighty 
ocean of discovery, are at once a testimony of the liberality of her 
principles, and of her historical acquirements. For more than two 
centuries, she tells us, the marine of England has been the most 
active and successful. Her great navigator, Sir Francis Drake, cir- 
cumnavigated the world, and did it in the ordinary discharge of his 
duty. He destroyed the armada, and attacked Spain in her new 
world with energy and success ; but with what national right, the his- 
tory of his sovereign must vindicate. The laws of nations were not 
then very accurately defined. Dampier next followed, but shared 
little of the glory of a great discoverer. He was among the rovers 
who harrassed the coasts of Chili and Peru. This was, as we should 
now judge, piracy; but not so then, for both France and England 
winked at or protected the frecbooters of that day. One great object 
of his adventuring on the Pacific was to find and capture the yearly 
galleon of Manilla, which was generally very rich; but in this he 
did not succeed, she escaped his vigilance. He again visited his 
native country, and was employed in some affairs of maritime enter- 
prise; and changed his character from pilot to captain, always hav- 
ing some enterprise on foot. His voyages are written with great 
spirit and accuracy: whatever he said of the South Seas has more 
graphic spirit in it than that of any other voyager I have ever read. 
His description of a storm, in an open boat, has no equal in print. © 
He was a man of honest principles, notwithstanding he has been 
called a pirate by Spanish historians. ‘Some of the Bucaniers were 
splendid men, although their actions could not be justified. Cur- 
cumstances give a direction to the pursuits of men more than princi- 
ple. The greatest name, however, among discoverers, is that of 
Captain Cook. Mrs. Morrell proceeds to recapitulate the voyages 
and services of this distinguished sailor, and concludes with an ac- 
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count of John Ledyard, the American, who followed Cook as a cor- 
poral of marines, and who afterwards rose to reputation as a travel- 
ler. Mrs. Morrell is by no means a bad authority upon which we 
might receive entire the assertion made by her, to the effect that the 
present commercial world is much indebted to, for important inform- 
ation respecting the Pacific Ocean, to the American whaling ships, 
as it can be to any other source. The masters and crews have been 
indefatigable in noting accurately all their discoveries, and these 
have been many. The education of these whalers is excellent in 
mathematics, and they are indisputable in navigation. From the 
accounts given of whalers from Nantucket, New-Bedford, Stoning- 
ton, and other places where this trade is carried on, a consider- 
able part of the whole crew are capable of navigating a ship 
in any seas. A crew of whalers is a singular anomaly in the 
maritime government—a head, with prerogatives distinctly un- 
derstood, and the crew who are sharers in all the profits of the 
voyage. They are not embarrassed with a multiplicity of orders, 
but have a plain course of duty set before them, and they proceed 
to discharge it. Irom these people the secretary of the navy has 
gained much information. The whaling ships are numerous; pro- 
bably fifty or sixty of them, from different ports, are in the Western 
and Southern Pacific Ocean the whole year. It is not a particular 
object with them to explore new islands, but they must necessarily 
find them in their course; and, being capable of forming just opi- 
nions upon the appearances before them, the sealers have been care- 
ful of divulging their discoveries, if there was a chance of future 
profit from them; but they have gone farther south than any other 
navigators, not excepting the explorers themselves. 

At the city of Sincapore, Mrs. Morrell was quite charmed at the 
rapidity with which one of the most beautiful of Eastern cities has 
been piled up, chiefly through the agency of its English inhabitants. 
The spot on which it is seated, she says, has been resorted to by 
European families, as the place best adapted for the rearing of chil- 
dren. We give her remarks on this city, as a specimen of the grace 
as well as energy of her style :— 


‘From the earliest dawn the dewdrops are seen trembling on tree, 
shrub, and flower, and shining all glorious with rosy light. These dew- 
drops do something more than reflect the rays of light; they distil the 
sweet essences of all they fall upon, and the sense of smelling is as much 
regaled as the sight. The odour is not like any thing I ever remember 
to have enjoyed; it comes not from aromatic plant, but is the perfume of 
all “ Araby the Blest.” As we rode through some of these delightful 
groves the smell was so ecstatic that it was near overpowering the senses. 
We met on our way a great number of gentlemen and ladies on horseback, 
who seemed to have parted with their native silence and gravity, so often re- 
marked upon by other nations of Europe; they were as joyous as the 
morning, and seemed overflowing with happiness. ‘They gave us a most 
courteous salute, knowing who we were. The English women are truly 
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beautiful. If they have lost some of their roseate complexion in these 
tropical suns, which in their native land gives some of them the appear. 
ance of almost rude health, they are compensated by fine forms and more 
interesting looks. They feed more delicately in these climates, eating 
more vegetables and less solid food than in England. Their being at such 
a distance from their native land, too, makes them kinder and less aristo. 
cratical; they have a sort of fellow-feeling for strangers, for they recol. 
lect how lately it was that they came from home themselves. The ladies 
of Sincapore are excellent horse-women; they have a fine breed of Eng- 
lish horses, and they ride with great spirit and fearlessness. When the 
sun rides high in the heavens, these English people return to their houses, 
and keep quiet until the shades of the evening are extended across the 
pathway ; but the dew begins to fall so soon that the after-part of the 
day is not so healthy as the morning. How wondrously kind are the laws 
of nature, that the tree and plant should drink up the poisonous part of 


the air in the night, and breathe it out a balmy restorative in the morning,’ 
—pp. 106, 107. 


To the extreme salubrity of the climate Mrs. Morrell bears un- 
conditional testimony, and she declares that in all her intercourse 
with society in Sincapore, she never met with a consumptive or dys- 
peptic female. During the voyage subsequently, by the Straits of 
Rio, and as far as the Straits of Seneda, through the Java Sea, Mrs, 
Morrell took notice of the numerous coral reefs which are so well 
calculated to obstruct the navigation. She adds, however, that 
Horsburgh’s Directory was of the most precious use to them in the 
passage. ‘This author was a cool and intrepid navigator, who was 
sent out by the East India Company to explore these seas. With 
respect to the company itself, she declares that whatever politicians 
may say about monopoly and exclusive privileges, the East India 
Company has done more to make safe the navigation of those seas, 
than all the world besides. She confesses with great candour, but 
not without a slight twinge of mortification, that in every country to 
which the ship bore her, the charts by which they were guided were 
furnished by foreign nations, and it is a fact curious and pregnant 
with interesting conclusions, that the chart to which her party trusted 
for the indications of even their own sublime port of New York, 
was an English chart ! 

At the Cape of Good Hope, Mrs. Morrell found in the natural 
productions which distinguish this part of the African continent, 
much that interested her. She gives a very scientific account of 
the mammology and ornithology of this coronys and speaks par- 
ticularly of the lion of the Cape, which is the largest and fiercest 
in the world. The ostrich forms also one of the principal sub- 
jects of her observations. She informs us that modern writers 
cc stated that the ostrich incubates her eggs, and has as great 
a regard for them as any other bird ; now this assertion appears 
to me unfounded. The ostrich cannot set upon her eggs; there 
is no joint in her legs that will allow her to bring her body upon 
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her nest. Job is worth a hundred philosophers upon the sub- 
ject: “ Gavest thou the goodly wings unto the peacock, or wings 
and feathers unto the ostrich ?” “ which leaveth her eggs in the 
earth, and warmeth them in the dust ; and forgetieth that the 
foot may crush them, or that the wild beast may break them. She 
is hardened against her young ones, as though they were not 
hers.” An observing philosopher, who had spent the better part 
of his life in Asia, an officer, once gave this solution of the sub- 
ject: The ostrich starts from the forest to the desert to deposit 
her eggs. She lays two eggs, which are deeply covered with the 
sand; then seven or eight more, which are but partially covered. 
The first produce young ones, who, as soon as they have broken 
the shell, begin to feed upon the roasted eggs which have been 
deposited there for food, until they get strong enough to set out 
on their journey to the wilderness. This is full of wisdom, and 
resembles all the accounts which have been given of the ostrich. 
St. Helena was visited by the Antarctic, and a very full account 
of its peculiarities is given by Mrs. Morrell. The house in 
which Napoleon resided is converted, she says, into a granary or 
barn, and she believes that a portion is also used as a stable. 
From her description of this island we learn that Charles II. gave 
it to the East India Company. Its vegetable productions are of 
the most precious kind: the fig, orange, date, and pomegranate 
trees grow in great beauty here, and the usual kitchen vegetables 
flourish abundantly. The water is good, and can be made to irri- 
gate every part of the cultivated plains. The gum-tree is still 
common on the island, although many of them have been de- 
stroyed; and the lofty cabbage-trees grow in great luxuriance, 
while the willows seem to hang on the high grounds as though 
they were clinging to the lowland brooks. A great number of 
water-fowls hover around the mountains, or coast near the walls 
in the sea. The inhabitants once tried to cultivate wheat and 
barley, but at length found it more profitable to raise such arti- 
cles as would more readily supply the shipping which frequently 
call there on their return from the Indian seas. The place is as 
wonderful in its history as in its situation, and was once nearly 
stocked by a colony of those who were burnt out in London in 
1666, who, in their desperation sought an asylum at St. Helena. 
James’s Valley takes its name from James II., after whom, also, 
the fort was named. The town is in this valley, and has quite a 
picturesque appearance. The churches, for there are two, but 
only one parish, and the snug-built houses perched so high in the 
air, and yet low compared with heights still higher, give a fine 
effect to the whole view. An elevated chain of mountains divides 
the island into two unequal parts; but there are numerous ridges 
and valleys of greater or ~ extent among these mountains. 
Diana’s Peak is the highest part of the island, and commands a 
most superb prospect, for from it you can see every thing on or 
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about the island. The ships look like small craft floating at the 
base of this tremendous castle, and the albatrosses, gulls and 
other sea-birds, skimming half-way from the sea to the height of 
Diana’s Mountain, make the whole a fine panorama; one that 
nature does not often in such vastness and magnificence afford 
Mrs. Morrell’s visit to the tomb of Napoleon is thus described 
by her: “ I sought the tomb of Napoleon. There was an iron 
railing around a flat, dingy-coloured stone, which was raised a 
few inches only above the surface of the ground. A wooden 
railing encloses the iron one, and within the former three large 
willows overshadow the grave. We marched up to the spot, 
took a twig of willow, and ordered one of our attendants to bring 
us some water from the spring whence the mighty emperor drank 
daily. It was sweet water, and, as I drank, I thought of what 
old Cotton Mather said in his works:—all the great virtues of 
cold water will not be made known to us for a thousand years to 
come. It tasted sweeter to his fevered lips than royal Tokay, or 
the still scantier drops of the grapes of Shiraz.” 

From St. Helena the Antarctic proceeded to Terceira, so dis- 
tinguished of late amongst the Azores. This island appeared to 
Mrs. Morrell as merely an exhausted volcano. The Antarctic 
successively called at Cadiz and Bordeaux, and descriptions of 
each of these cities are given by Mrs. Morrell. ‘These accounts 
are followed by some reflections on the moral condition of sailors 
in general. She is astonished that an attempt to reform their 
minds should be delayed to so late a period as it has been. The 
superstition of sailors is a certain proof of their ignorance, and 
the continuance of their disposition to this evidently forms one 
of the strongest motives which can operate upon a government or 
a people to remove the cause of it. Up to this hour it would 
appear that there is not a sailor who doubles the Cape of Good 
Hope, come from what country he may, but who is deeply con- 
vinced of the truth of the legend which represents the existence 
of the Flying Dutchman. The tradition amongst the sailors 
respecting this famous vessel is, that her crew were wicked 
enough to deny the Christian religion, and to trample the cross 
under their feet for gain, with imprecations upon their heads if 
they did not despise it: such a wish as that if they were not sin- 
cere in their renunciation, they might never return again to their 
native land. For this unpardonable sin, this vessel and its crew 
were doomed to fly from place to place until the world should be 
destroyed. This very prejudice, however, was on the side of 
virtue, and has been made use of to keep seamen from denying 
their faith, even in the midst of their blasphemy ; and although It 
is known that the Mahommedans make strenuous efforts to induce 
a Christian to profess their faith, yet but few even of the most 
profligate of the sailors of Christian nations have been known to 
change their religion, even when the temptations held out were 
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of the most captivating kind. The fact is, that the sailors have 
so many reasons to believe in the notion that they are unable to 
resist the evidence : and it is certain that if a cloud of witnesses 
can be allowed to decide on a disputed point, there never was a 
fact more securely placed on an authentic foundation than this 
story of the Flying Dutchman. Mrs. Morrell mentions that an 
individual who appears to be well known under the name of Cot- 
ton Mather, in America, described a phantom which was seen 
near the harbour of Boston. A vessel had long been missing, 
and the friends of those on board her became distressed ; prayers 
were Offered up for their safety, but when she was quite given 
over, 2 ship was distinctly seen by the people of Boston coming 
in under full sail. So distinctly was she seen, that men were 
visible on her decks ; she came on swimmingly for an hour or 
two, when in an instant she vanished, and was never heard of or 
seen any more. It was considered by that pious and learned 
man, and of course by most others, that this was a kind vision 
from the Almighty to assure all those interested in the fate of the 
ship that she was lost, and all hands perished. ‘Those who did 
not believe in this interference of Providence to shadow out such 
an event, did not know how to account for the phenomenon, and 
of course were silent upon it. For nearly two centuries this story 
was told, to the belief of many, and to the amusement of others, 
when an explanation was given by a similar appearance in the 
city of New York. In the fall of 1826, the appearance of several 
vessels was seen from the battery upon the horizon, clearly and 
distinctly, when the ships whose images were reflected were not 
within sight. These images, by refraction, were thrown on a 
cloud beyond them by the rays of the sun; and while many won- 
dered the philosophers explained, and a satisfactory solution of 
Cotton Mather’s story was made out. 

In a glowing passage which succeeds, Mrs. Morrell insists on 
the necessity of affording moral instruction to the sailors of her 
country, who have now grown into a body of considerable import- 
ance from its number alone. ‘Taking the sailors of the navy of 
the United States and those connected with merchant vessels and 
the fisheries, she calculates that the total of this class cannot be 
under sixty thousand ; ten thousand being in the navy, and about 
forty-three thousand in the merchantmen. It is not a little ex- 
traordinary, observes Mrs. Morrell, that all nations should so far 
forget themselves as to have no system of instruction or discipline 
for sailors, except such as is left by law in the discretion of mas- 
ters of vessels. There is in the world at least a million of sea- 
men, who are engaged in fighting their country’s battles, or 
assisting in the sailing of vessels of merchandize, or in the several 
fisheries, and hardly a school among them all. No farmer hires 
aman who is not recommended to him as an able-bodied man, 
and one well acquainted with his duties ; yet a merchant waits, 
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after he has fixed upon his voyage, selected his master, and got 
his vessel loaded and just fit for sea, and then drums up his crew 
on short notice, only inquiring if they be good seamen, without 
thinking of their moral characters at all, or making the slightest 
inquiry whether the man they ship is a pirate or an honest sea- 
man. As long as this is the case, and there are so many bad men 
who resort to the seas, perhaps to escape the punishment due to 
their crimes, no wonder that so many deeds of horror are perpe- 
trated. Inquiry should be made into every man’s character before 
he ships, and then proper arrangements made to treat him well 
on the voyage as to food and instruction. She next lays down 
the principles of a plan of moral and religious instruction, which 
we trust we shall find carried into practice in America, if it were 
only for the sake of knowing the result of so interesting an expe- 
riment. Mrs. Morrell communicates some very interesting facts 
illustrative of the feelings of the Americans upon this question 
of moral education. She informs us that the merchants of the 
United States are making extensive provision by means of educa- 
tion and the inculcating of religious notions, to form their clerks 
into a body of conscientious servants, in whom they can place con- 
fidence. A plan has been also very lately suggested to congress, 
by a patriotic and intelligent member of that assembly, to make 
the whole army of the United States one great seminary of in- 
struction, and to dismiss all its idle and inefficient members, for 
the purpose of opening a fair field, where the due meed of merit 
may be obtained by the candidate who shall prove most worthy 
to obtain it. From this subject Mrs. Morrell passes to some 
general reflections on the naval prospects of the chief countries 
of Europe, and bestows, with a very proper preference, the best 
portion of the pages devoted to this subject on her own country. 
Nevertheless, at the moment when her patriotic sympathies appear 
to be roused to their utmost pitch, we find her faithful to that 
loyalty to truth which forms a very striking characteristic of the 
whole work. She still renders justice to England, by acknow- 
ledging the supremacy of its influence amongst the inhabitants 
of all the remote countries which admit European ships to their 
shores. England, she says, considers the ocean as her own: and 
she sails over its bosom like one who enjoyed unquestioned the 
dominion of the world of waters. The imposing appearance of 
her ships was well calculated to impress the minds of the people 
in every distant region they visited with an idea of the power and 
importance of the empire, especially when contrasted with the 
smaller size and inferior equipment of those of other European 
nations. The natives possessed no other means of judging of 
the relative importance of the countries which traded with them; 
and it is to be presumed that no endeavour was spared by those 
who navigated the British vessels to increase this favourable im- 
pression. From this cause it has arisen that every expression of 
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admiration and reverence that these aborigines have at command 
has been exhausted on the British navy. This influence is fairly 
earned, however inimical it may be to the views of nations at this 
day, when all are strenuously contending for their rights. Mrs. 
Morrell appears at last to shake off the lethargy which made her 
submit for so long a time to the consideration of subjects so 
foreign to the province, as she deliberately thinks, of a female, 
and, in the true style of an animated woman, she bounds off to 
the region of speculation, and, casting ber eyes upon the heavens, 
is fixed in raptures on the wonders of the Aurora Borealis. But, 
instead of giving her description of the appearance to which she 
alludes, we prefer relating the anecdote of the influence of the 
Aurora on mundane affairs, with which she concludes the subject. 


‘ A good story is told of the influence of the aurora borealis on the 
minds of some acquainted with its natural causes in the early part of the 
last century, in our country. A marriage had been agreed upon between 
the son of a merchant and the daughter of a highly respectable landholder, 
The first day of the year was named as the happy one. ‘The company, as 
it was usual in those days to invite all the connexions and relations, how- 
ever remote, was very numerous, and in great glee; the sun set, and a 
most beautiful aurora borealis appeared; the streams of fire were thrown 
nearly to the zenith; all eyes were upon it, viewing the scene without fear, 
for they had heard that it passed away harmlessly when it appeared before. 
The good father of the young lady seemed distressed, and in the most so- 
lemn manner announced his determination to put off the wedding for that 
evening. This threw the whole company into consternation. The young 
couple looked disappointed, but said nothing, for that was a period of pa- 
rental severity. At length, the clergyman arrived: he had been delayed 
by making some notes upon the phenomenon then before their eyes. The 
determination of the old gentleman was communicated to him privately, of 
which he seemed to take no notice, but went on explaining to all present 
as much as was then known by philosophers on the subject, and perhaps 
they knew about as much then as they do now. He expatiated upon the 
benevolence of the Deity, and suggested that this was probably one way 
which he had ordered to keep the atmosphere in the frozen regions in a 
proper state for respiration by the inhabitants, who were now without a 
cheering ray of the blessed sun; that many months would pass away before 
the luminary would rise upon them; and that the electricity agitated in this 
manner was as harmless as heat-lightning, and assisted the poor Laplanders 
and other nations to procure their food. He went on to illustrate his posi- 
tion by showing that the eclipses of the sun and moon, which were once sup- 
posed to portend disasters, were now used by the astronomer to measure 
time with accuracy, and to correct the chronology of past ages; and, 
in fine, to support the truths of the great volume of inspiration. The 
old man listened to all that was said with great attention, and at length 
came forward and avowed his conviction of his error, in viewing the 
northern lights as a manifestation of Divine displeasure. The marriage 
ceremony was performed, and all were happy.’ 


Mrs. Morrell is very sanguine in her notions of the good effects 
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which would follow the colonization of the islands of the Pacifie by 
her countrymen, with the protection of their government. She con- 
siders that there is no obstacle whatever in existence against the 
execution of a plan for this purpose; for though the kings of Spain 
and Portugal once planted their standards in many of these islands, 
still fresh discoveries would disclose new ones, which, in such a case, 
would belong to the nation who found them. Captain Morrell’s 
experience was adduced as a proof of the facility of enlarging the 
number of such discoveries. 

Settlements, she proposes, should be made on some of the islands 
which the Captain S been the first to visit, so that the commerce 
of the seas in the district could be secured to America, if not exclu- 
sively, at least in common with other nations. ‘The United States, 
she contends, should endeavour to maintain the rank to which she 
has so unexpectedly been elevated; for though no more than two 
centuries old, and though recognized as a member of the great family 
of states only within half a century, yet she has arisen to the third 
rank in the scale of commercial greatness. America proved to be a 
prosperous nation as long as she acted as the carriers of the produc- 
tions of other countries—why should she not be equally successtul 
in turning carrier to herself? The first step, however, to be taken 
is the transport of missionaries to these islands, and Mrs. Morrell 
calls upon her countrywomen to do all in their power to assist in this 
good preliminary work. She calls on them to consider what has 
been done for education in other countries: witness, she says, the 
exertions and capabilities of Hannah Moore, Miss Edgeworth, and 
Mrs. Hemans, in England; and of Mrs. Sigourney and Miss Sedg- 
wick of America. Look moreover, enjoins Mrs. Morrell, at Mrs. 
Somerville, who, in those branches, of which mathematics are the 
basis, has transcended all who have attempted to instruct youth in 
these matters before. After finishing upon this topic, Mrs. Morrell 
describes her return to America, and concludes with an account of 
the mingled feelings of joy which she experienced at mecting the 
remaining members of her family, and of sorrow at the loss of some 
of them who had paid the debt of nature during her absence. 





Art. V.— History of Arabia, Ancient and Modern, being vol. 138, 
of Edinburgh Cabinet Library. By Andrew Crichton, with a 


map and ten engravings. 2 vols. 12mo. Edinburgh: Oliver 
and Boyd. 1833. 


WE fully participate in the feeling of surprise, mingled with regret, 
which has been expressed by Mr. Crichton, that, whilst the an- 
nals of every nation almost that possesses the least political im- 
portance has found an able historian amongst the cultivators of 
British literature, the Arabs alone should be regarded with in- 
difference by them. And yet, in what portion of the habitable 
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world shall we find a people whose story, political, civil, or reli- 
gious, comprehends a more curious and instructive fund for medi- 
tation than the children of Arabia. We hail then, with great 
pleasure, any attempt that may be made to remove the reproach 
which this apparent neglect of England has involved, and we re- 
joice in this event, the more as it is accompanied by circumstances 
which confer an auspicious aspect on the undertaking. 

The volumes before us enter into the antient and modern his- 
tory of the Arabs in very considerable detail. An author, in giv- 
ing a complete account of any people, is compelled to dwell upon 
many points connected with them, which may not prove interest- 
ing to the generality of readers; this observation particularly ap- 
plies to the present work, and renders it necessary for us to be 
guarded in our selection from its contents. 

Arabia is a peninsula forming an irregular triangle, lying be- 
tween the Red Sea on its western side, and the Persian Gulf on 
its eastern. Mr. Crichton advances no specific calculation as to 
the amount of miles comprehended in the tract of Arabia, but mo- 
dern authors appear generally to agree in fixing its area as measur- 
ing about one million square miles, and further assign to it a popu- 
lation of twelve millions. Its limits are, longitude 32 deg. and 
60 min. east from Greenwich; and latitude 12 deg. 45 min., and 
34 deg. north. It is unnecessary for us to follow the author 
through the principal divisions of this territory, and we shall con- 
tent ourselves merely with some general notices of its climate. In 
the plains and valleys, the most intense heat prevails, whilst the 
greatest cold continually exists in the high places. ‘The thermo- 
meter, in almost all parts of Arabia, varies singularly, exhibiting a 
remarkable diversity in the temperature within very short periods. 
The great feature of the country however is its dryness, and years 
sometimes pass away, in succession, without rain. ‘lhe conse- 
quence is extreme drought, and the destruction of all vegetable 
growth; for Arabia is unhappily distinguished by another pecu- 
liarity, the absence of rivers, or perennial streams in the interior, 
with some slight exceptions. ‘The winds partake very much of 
the uncertain character of the temperature, and Arabia is parti- 
cularly liable to the visitation of the Simoom, a pestilential wind, 
under whose malignant influence all nature appears to languish 
and decay. 

From the account of the geographical properties of Arabia, 
the author proceeds to the history of its early inhabitants, which 
he carries out to a considerable extent. But there is no certain 
authority, almost, to warrant any confidence in the tenth of the 
common descriptions of the antient Arabs. We may, however, 
be satisfied, that, for a thousand years, the Arabs have maintained 
their independence, the faith, freedom, and peculiar manners 
handed down from generation to generation, defying every inva- 
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sion successfully, not merely by the protection afforded in the na- 
tural barriers by which their country is surrounded, but by the 
unshrinking bravery and determination by which they made the 
most invincible of the antient warriors respect them. In the 
course of ages, the Babylonian, Assyrian, Egyptian, and Persian 
monarchs strove to master the Arabs, but their best efforts were 
unsuccessful, and this valorous people remained free, until the 
time of Alexander the Great, to whom they were obliged to yield. 

The state of disunion to which the government of that great 
man was brought after his death, afforded the Arabs an opportu- 
nity of recovering their independence, and still maintained it for 
three centuries. But the Romans ultimately reduced a consider- 
able portion of Arabia to its yoke, while some scattered portions 
were able to remain in the full possession of their independence. 
When the Roman power sank, as it did during the imperial dy- 
nasty, the Arabs might have shaken off the bondage of that state; 
but dissensions amongst them destroyed any hope that could arise 
from a harmonious concurrence of the various tribes, and for three 
centuries longer were they engaged in a struggle for freedom. At 
this era were enacted those chivalrous deeds in the mountainous 
parts of the interior which form the themes of the enthusiastic 
poetry of the Arabs. About the same period, too, Christianity 
had taken root in Arabia, and the bishops who preached the gos- 
pel amongst the Arabs, established their metropolis at Bosro, in 
Palestine. Still the antient practice of worshipping the stars was 
firmly interwoven with their habits, and Arabia, from its peculiar 
circumstances, in relation to almost all other states which were 
placed in a still more peculiar position, received from all quarters 
Jews and persecuted sectarians, such as the Nestorians from the 
east. ‘The effect of this intermixture of so many varieties of races, 
each entertaining opinions peculiar to themselves, ultimately pro- 
duced a complete indifference on the great question of religion ; 
and there can be no doubt that it is to this negative condition of 
the population that Mahommed owed the rapid success which his 
doctrine had attained, and the introduction of which constitutes 
an entirely new era in the history of this singular nation. 

From the earliest times, it appears that the Arabs were sepa- 
rated, by the strongest possible line of demarcation, into two 
grand classes. The one consisted exclusively of natives of the 
desert, who pursued a pastoral, and, sometimes, a predatory life; 
whilst the others were characterized by preferring fixed resi- 
dences, and engaging in the occupations and arts of life. ‘The 
distinction between these two divisions is traceable at this moment 
as conspicuously as it was 2000 years ago. ‘The pastoral commu- 
nity of Arabs are described by our author as having principally 
directed their attention to their flocks, the only valuable property 
which they possessed, and the chief source from which their do- 
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mestic wants were supplied. They held, it appears, little inter- 
course, and had few connexions with the world around them; but 
their habits of sobriety raised them above the artificial wants of 
more refined and civilized nations. It was their constant boast, 
that little was required to maintain a man who lived after the Be- 
douin fashion. Their chief nourishment was dates and milk. 
The camel, the most common, and the most valuable of their pos- 
sessions, was, of itself, a storehouse of useful commodities. ‘The 
flesh of the young was tender, though reckoned conducive to a 
hot and vindictive temperament ; the dung was consumed as fuel ; 
the long hair, which fell off annually, was manufactured into cur- 
tains for their tents, and various articles of dress and furniture. 
While food and raiment were thus supplied by the spontaneous 
gift of nature, they envied not the tenants of the more fertile and 
industrious provinces. Their love of liberty was stronger than 
the desire of wealth; and the passion for foreign luxuries, which 
has proved so fatal to other countries, has not yet changed the pa- 
triarchal manners of the roving shepherds of Arabia. As all tra- 
vellers have remarked, the modern Bedouin differs but little from 
his ancestors, who, in the age of Moses and Mahommed, dwelt un- 
der similar tents, and conducted their flocks to the same springs 
and the same pastures. It is in the lonely wilderness and the rug- 


ged mountains that his attachments centre; because it is there he 


can live without ceremony and without control. The very wildness 
of this inhospitable scenery constitutes, in his eyes, its principal 
charm; and were these features destroyed, the spell would be 
broken that associates them in his mind with the romantic freedom 
of his condition. The tent he regards as the nursery of every noble 
quality, and the desert the only residence worthy of a man who 
aspires to be the unfettered master of his actions. He cannot 
imagine how existence can be endured, much less enjoyed, except 
in a dwelling of goats’ hair, which he can pitch and transplant at 
pleasure. These are privileges which he would not exchange for 
rubies. Her sterile sands are dearer to him than the spicy regions 
of the South; and he would consider the security of cities but a 
poor compensation for the loss of his independence. It was an an- 
tient proverb, of which the Arabs made their boast, that God had 
bestowed on their nation four precious gifts. He had given them 
turbans instead of diadems, tents in place of walls and bulwarks, 
— instead of intrenchments, and poems instead of written 
aws., 

In the histories and poems, even of the Arabs, we find repeated 
proofs of the preference which they exhibited (the pastoral portion 
we are speaking of) for a wandering and uncontrolled existence, and 
Abulfeda, an Arabian, who wrote an universal history of the world 
up to 1315, mentions a curious example of the development of this 
partiality in the case of an Arab lady, named Maizuna, who was 


married to one of the caliphs. The pomp and splendour of an im. 
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perial court could neither reconcile her to the luxuries of the harem, 
nor make her forget the homely charms of her native wilderness. 
Her earary hours were consumed in melancholy musings; and her 
greatest delight was in singing the simple pleasures she had enjoyed 
in the desert. The modern Bedouins decline the shelter of houses 
when business calls them to visit crowded cities. They are seen 
passing the night in the gardens or public squares of Cairo, Mecca, 
and Aleppo, in preference to the apartments that are offered for 
their accommodation. 

On the other hand, if we contemplate the Arabs who constitute 
the other great division of the inhabitants of Arabia, we shall find 
their customs, manners, and laws abounding in all the tokens of an 
essentially industrious people ; for the soil being to such an object 
of interest, and, consequently, of competition, it follows, of neces- 
sity, that it should also be an object requiring, in its appropriation, 
the general consent of the community. Hence the subdivision of 
the soil was adopted, and the right of property in individuals re- 
cognised. ‘Though the Arabs, it is certain, made considerable pro- 
gress in agriculture, still of the particulars of their practice we are 
now ignorant, and our information on the subject is far more scanty 
than it is upon the other still greater branch of their occupation, 
namely, their commerce. Every thing connected with their history, 
local position, their moral necessities, their natural habits, proves 
that they were the first navigators of their own seas, and the first 
carriers of oriental produce. The Old Testament, Diodorus, Aga- 
tharcides, and other writers, describe the magnificence of the early 
Arabs. In one district we find there was an abundance of every 
production which could make life happy; in another, the land plen- 
tifully yielded the choicest luxuries ; the trees wept odorous gums, 
and the gales were so perfumed with excessive fragrance, that the 
natives were obliged to renew their cloyed sense of pleasure by 
burning pitch and goats’ hair under their noses. They cooked their 
victuals with scented woods ; living in the careless and delightful en- 
joyment of those blessings which conferred on their country the 
appellation of Happy. In their expensive habits they rivalled the 
magnificence of princes. Their houses were decorated with pillars 
glistening with gold and silver. Their doors were of ivory, crowned 
with vases, and studded with jewels. The interior of their habita- 
tions corresponded with their outward appearance ; in articles of 

late and sculpture, in furniture, beds, tripods, and various house- 
hold embellishments, they far surpassed any thing that Europeans 
ever beheld. Other writers speak in similar terms of the luxury 
and riches of the people of Saba. Arrian, in the Periplus, men- 
tions their embroidered mantles, their murrhine vases, their vessels 
of gold and silver elegantly wrought, their girdles, armlets, and 
other female ornaments. Strabo describes their bracelets and neck- 
laces, made of gold, and pellucid gems, arranged alternately ; as 
well as their cups and other domestic utensils, all composed of the 
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same precious metals; which, we are assured, were so abundant, 
that gold was but thrice the value of brass, and only twice that of 
iron; while silver was reckoned ten times more valuable than gold: 
their mountains producing the latter commodity in vast quantities, 
nearly in its pure state, and in lumps from the size of an olive to 
that of a nut. 

The various articles which formed the subject of the transit trade 
of the Arabs have been enumerated by authors ; and of the produc- 
tions which were natural to Arabia, the incense was undoubtedly 
one of the most important. But none of the information supplied 
by the old historians can be relied on, respecting these commodi- 
ties; and both Theophrastus and Pliny, who write some details 
about them, never travelled in the country. The state of society in 
this antient period was very depraved. ‘The pride in which the 
Arabs were taught to indulge, encouraged the tendencies of their 
minds to war and its attendant cruelties, and the annals of the period 
before the era of Mahommed, teems with the descriptions of civil 
wars amongst the tribes. By the custom of the country, however, 
these wars were periodically suspended, and during the first, seventh, 
eleventh, and twelfth month of every year, a suspense of all hostile 
proceedings took place, and the inviolability of these sacred inter- 
vals was always preserved with the most strict religious reverence. 
The Arabs of those antiquated times were characterized by the most 
generous hospitality, which called forth eulogies that still live in 
poems and treatises. Their friendly treatment of strangers was not 
confined to the camp or the tent. On every hill the “ fires of hos- 
pitality” nightly blazed, to conduct the wayfaring traveller to a 
place of safety and repose. Amidst the darkness of winter, the 
country for miles round was lighted up with these beacons ; and the 
higher and larger they were, the more honourable was the gene- 
rosity esteemed of him that provided them. It was a matter of 
glory and rivalry to surpass each other in the number and extent of 
these kindly tokens. ‘“‘ Thy fires,” says a poet, “ are kindled after 
sunset in every valley. ‘The weary traveller spies these red signals 
afar through the obscure night.” 

Poetry and oratory received considerable attention and encour- 
agement from the antient Arabs, and conventions were held annually 
by the various tribes, where rival candidates broke their spears, to 
the great delight of admiring crowds. Mr. Crichton mentions, that 
the most celebrated of these literary convocations was that which 
took place every year at the fair of Ocadh, near Taif. Here thirty 
days were employed, not merely in the exchange of merchandize, 
but in the nobler display of rival talents. In loud and impassioned 
strains the contending poets addressed the multitude by turns, ex- 
tolling the superior ol ry of their own tribe, recounting the names 
of their eminent warriors, and challenging their opponents to pro- 
duce their equals. Amongst the compositions presented at these 
meetings, Sir William Jones has translated some which have fixed 
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the attention of the learned. The poetry of Arabia was composed 
under the greatest advantages; liveliness of fancy, luxuriance of 
imagery, and unconstrained liberty of indulgence to the imagina- 
tion, must have afforded extraordinary resources to the Arabian 
poet, and in the language of the country he found a copious, flexi- 

le, highly expressive agent to give full scope to his most delicate 
or most energetic conceptions. So peculiarly adapted is this lan- 
guage to the exposition of deep feeling, that the Arabs themselves 
usually say, that a man must be divinely inspired before he can be- 
come a complete master of the tongue. That it far outstrips Euro- 
pean tongues in this respect, we may be satisfied from the fact that 
the mere names of a single object, with their explanation, will some- 
times fill a considerable volume. The Arabs have two hundred 
words denoting a serpent, five hundred signifying a lion, and above 
a thousand different expressions for a sword. Whole treatises have 
been devoted to the interpretation of these words. Firouzabad, the 
Johnson of Arabia, the compiler of the great lexicon called the 
Ocean (Al Kamus), relates, that in his description of the nature 
and advantages of honey, he has enumerated and explained eighty 
different names, though there were various others by which it might 
have been expressed. 

Whatever be the immediate cause of the phenomenon, it is at all 
events quite certain on the admission of all critics, that this language 
possesses remarkable delicacy, a bold and energetic sublimity, and 
that, by its peculiar qualifications, it is adequate to the expression 
alike of love and melancholy, to the keen severity of satire or the 
loftiest strains of vigorous and argumentative omnes Gram- 
marians, observes Mr. Crichton, have calculated that the inflec- 
tions of a single Arabic root amount at least to 300 or 350. Sup- 

osing the primitive nouns to be 4,000 in number, these, multiplied 

y 300, will yield a quotient of 12,000 words; the forms of which 
can be determined with as much certainty as if every one of them 
were actually in use. Perhaps 10,000,000 vocables may be assumed 
as the greatest number that has ever been required or employed in 
any language; allowing this quantity, however, to be doubled, it 
follows that, in the Arabic tongue, there still exists a million of 
words that have never yet been called into practice. 

Learning and philosophy were but little cultivated amongst the 
antient Arabs; however, they made up for their deficiencies in this 
respect in aftertimes: but their knowledge of astronomy must have been 
acquired at a very early period, inasmuch as they would have natu- 
rally availed themselves, as permanently living beneath the unob- 
structed canopy of the heavens, of the assistance of the stars in 
guiding their wanderings. Still their measurements of time and 
seasons showed a very inadequate use on their part of even the 
opportunities for obtaining astronomical knowledge which they pos- 
sess. ‘They were a very superstitious race, and numbered amongst 
them a multitude of magicians, sorcerers, soothsayers, and astro- 
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logers: to augury they paid undivided respect, and even the most 
insignificant of their actions was decided by an appeal to some 
reputed spell. 

Such was the general character of the antient people of Arabia 
up to the period of Mohammed’s appearance, the causes of whose 
triumph in establishing a new religion we have already alluded to, 
and from whose influence the Arabs were impelled into a new 
track of existence, in which they present still more interesting 
features of character than in their antecedent condition. 

An excellent, and highly spirited (and not the less copious in 
facts because brief as to its extent) life of Mohammed is next 
given, and this is followed by a full account of the Koran and the 
doctrines which it inculcates, forming the orthodox creed of the 
Mohammedans. These two subjects have been so frequently 
brought under the contemplation of British readers, that we 
should be scarcely pardoned were we now to dwell upon their de- 
tails. Pursuing the history of the Arabs through its successive 
eras, the author describes the conquests of the Saracens, which 
commenced during the caliphate of Abu Baker, the immediate 
successor of Mohammed, the wars of the caliphs, the conquest by 
the Arabs of Africa and Spain, and the appointments of caliphs 
in Bagdad, Africa, Egypt, and Spain. The irruption of the 
Moors, who formed a portion of the Arabian forces, into Spain, 
was followed by the successful occupation of the African coast, 
opposite to the latter country. The principal personage who 
commanded the army, which ultimately subdued the whole of the 
peninsula, one little corner alone excepted, was Tarik, the lieute- 
nant of the Arab chief, named Musa. The son of Musa after- 
wards confirmed the conquests which were made in Spain, and the 
chief himself, flushed with conquest, resolved upon the bold de- 
sign of making himself master of the whole of Europe. With a 
vast armament by sea and land, he was preparing to repass the 
Pyrenees, to subvert the kingdom of the Franks in Gaul, then 
distracted by the wars of two contending dynasties, to extinguish 
the power of the Lombards in Italy, and place an Arabian imam 
in the chair of St. Peter. ‘Thence, after subduing the barbarous 
hordes of Germany, he proposed to follow the course of the Da- 
nube, from its source to the Euxine Sea, where he would have 
joined his countrymen under the walls of Constantinople. 

Spain, however, was one of the first of the moslem conquests 
which succeeded in separating itself from the parent stock. In 
1,036, the power of the Ommiades in Spain was extinguished, 
and from their destruction sprang a multitude of parties, and as 
many masters. The latter were as numerous almost as the towns 
of Spain, each of which had its separate king and government. 
These petty monarchs were in a constant state of discord, and 
were either constantly destroying each other, or, from their weak- 
ness, were overwhelmed by the natives. The small province of 
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Granada alone was maintained by the Arabs, and it continued; 
for nearly three centuries, to increase in wealth and power, and, 
consequently, in population. Up to the accession of Ferdinand 
and Isabella, the Mohameddan laws and religion were observed in 
this province; but, at that happy era, Granada was surrendered, 
thousands of the followers of Mohammed were put to the sword 
or driven into exile. But, before it capitulated, ten years were 
devoted to incessant fighting, and the act by which it was given 
up to the monarchy of Spain was the era of the termination of the 
Jong interval during which the Moors had held dominion in Spain, 
that interval consisting of no less than 778 years, and being main- 
tained by no fewer than 3,700 battles between the Arabs and the 
Christians. 

But, as a striking illustration of the common saying, that there is 
no misfortune which is not succeeded, if it be not accompanied, by 
a corresponding good, we may state, that even this detested na- 
tion of the Moors, whose conquest in the first place, and whose ex- 
pulsion at last, were marked by such a series of atrocious circum- 
stances, still constituted the most industrious by far, besides being 
the most ingenious, of the population of Spain in their day; and 
that nation has never recovered from the effects of the loss which it 
sustained by the exile or destruction of its Arabian intruders. The 
literary activity and commercial enterprise of the Arabs, which the 
wise policy of their caliphs encouraged, contributed both to enrich 
and adorn their adopted country. Cordova, the seat of the Om- 
miades, was scarcely inferior in point of wealth and magnitude to 
its proud rival on the banks of the Tigris. A space of twenty-four 
miles in length and six in breadth, along the margin of the Guadal- 
quiver, was occupied with palaces, streets, gardens, and public edi- 
fices; and for ten miles the citizens could travel by the light of 
lamps along an uninterrupted extent of buildings. In the reign of 
Almansor it could boast of 270,000 houses, 80,455 ships, 911 baths, 
3,877 mosques, from the minarets of which a population of 800,000 
were daily summoned to prayers. The seraglio of the caliph,—his 
wives, concubines, and. black eunuchs, amounted to 6,300 persons ; 
and he was attended to the field by a guard of 12,000 horsemen, 
whose belts and scimitars were studded with gold. Granada was 
equally celebrated for its luxury and its learning. The royal de- 
mesnes extended to the distance of twenty miles, the revenues of 
which were set apart to maintain the fortifications of the city. Of 
the duty on grain the king’s exchequer received about 15,0002. 
yearly, an immense sum at that time, when wheat sold at the rate of 
sixpence a bushel. The consumption of 250,000 inhabitants kept 
130 water-mills constantly at work in the suburbs. ‘The population 
of this small kingdom under the Moors is said to have amounted to 
3,000,000, which is now diminished perhaps to one fifth of that 
number. Its temples and palaces have shared the same decay. The 
Alhambra stands solitary, dismantled, and neglected. The interior 
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remains of the palace are in tolerable preservation, and present a me- 
lancholy picture of the romantic magnificence of its former kings. Se- 
ville, which had continued nearly 200 years the seat of a petty king- 
dom, enjoyed considerable reputation as a place of wealth and com- 
merce. ‘The population in 1247 was computed at 300,000 persons, 
which, in the sixteenth century, had decreased one third. It was 
one of the principal marts for olives in the Moorish dominions; and 
so extensive was the trade in this article alone, that the axarafe or 
plantations round the suburbs employed farm-houses and _ olive- 
presses to the amount of 100,000, being more than is now to be 
found in the whole province of Andalusia. 

The Arabian caliphs derived from Spain an immense revenue. A 
sum equal to five millions and a half of our money was annually le- 
vied during the reign of Abdalrahman the Third. The branches of 
the revenue consisted of a tithe in kind of every description of pro- 
duce; of a duty of twelve and a half per cent. on imports and ex- 
ports, one tenth of the whole value on all goods sold, and a fifth 
levied on the property of all Christians and Jews, The capabi- 
lity of Spain to comply with such demands as these can only be ac- 
counted for by remembering, that, at the era to which we allude, 
her population, notwithstanding all the devastations of civil war, was 
on the same grand scale with her palaces and her productions, both 
natural and artificial. Under the Saracens she boasted of eighty 
great cities; 300 of the second and third order, besides smaller 
towns and villages innumerable. Most of these were planted with 
nurseries of art and industry, which gave an unexampled activity to 
trade and manufactures. There was scarcely a country in the civi- 
lised world to which their traffic did not extend. Throughout 
Africa, arms and accoutrements, silks and woollen cloths of various 
colours, were in great demand. With Egypt and the Grecian states 
they bartered their different exports to a still greater amount, for 
such commodities as were in popular request in Spain. ‘Their drugs 
and dyes were exchanged for oriental perfumes; and the luxuries of 
India were brought from Alexandria to Malaga to supply the wants 
of the court. The manufactories of Spain were the arsenals from 
which France and England drew their best military accoutrements, 
such as helmets, lances, swordblades, and ‘coats of mail, which had 
reached a perfection in that country unknown to the rest of Europe. 
The profits derived from these successful speculations must have 
been incalculable; and, while abundantly remunerating the mer- 
chant, they afforded a prodigious source of revenue to the sovereign. 
In the fourteenth century the Arabs had an immense marine; the 
woods and forests of Spain furnished them with timber, and they are 
said to have possessed a fleet of more than 1000 merchant vessels. 
From an Arabian writer on commerce of the tenth century, it —— 
that the balance of trade was decidedly in favour of the Moors, 
whom Casiri, from their maritime traffic and the distant voyages 
they undertook by sea, compares to the ancient Pheenicians and 
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Carthaginians. Gold, silver, copper, raw and wrought silks, sugar, 
cochineal, quicksilver, iron, olives, oil, myrrh, corals fished on the 
coast of Andalusia, pearls on that of Catalonia, rubies and amethysts 
from mines in the neighbourhood of Malaga and Carthagena, were 
among the most valuable and lucrative articles of exportation. These 
facts, attested by native authors, will throw light on the hitherto un- 
explained magnificence of the western caliphs. Commerce was the 
true foundation of their greatness, the secret spring that filled the 
treasuries of Spain, and fed the wealth and industry of her inhabit- 
ants. At length, the fleets of the christians, as well as of the kings 
of Arragon and Portugal, gradually defeated the maritime forces of 
the Moors, until they were totally annihilated after the conquest of 
Algesiras, Seville, and Almeria. 

But it is delightful to have it in our power to turn from these 
scenes of bloodshed and cruelty to contemplate the Arabs in a far 
more amiable point of view, namely, their devotion to intellectual 
cultivation. The experience which they derived from the know- 
ledge obtained during their forced residence in other countries, 
taught the Arabs the value of literature; but the rapidity with 
which a taste for the moral culture which this literary partiality im- 
- is perfectly unparalleled in the history of the human race. 

he refinement to which Grecian literature ultimately attained, was 
the work of eight centuries of mental exertion, it was not until 
Augustus’s time that Rome was able to mature her literary tastes 
and powers, and even in later times, with the advantage of numer- 
ous examples both to invite and deter, France, in her mental capa- 
city only, reaches her adult state in the time which elapsed between 
the reigns of Clovis and Louis XIV. But the expedition with which 
the Arabs perfected their mental cultivation may be estimated, 
when we state that it was in the year 641, that Omar proved the 
Arabian character to be barbarous in the burning of the Alex- 
andrian library; and that it was in 750, an interval of less than a 
century, that the dynasty of Abbas, the munificent patrons of litera- 
ture, ascended the throne. 

The golden age of Arabian literature is fixed at the period when 
the final division of the Mahommedan Empire was effected, when 
Bagdad, the glorious monument of art and architectural taste, was 
completed. One of the great props of the scientific cultivation in 
Arabia, was Almansor, a successful speculator in war, who turned 
his sword into a ploughshare and encouraged the migration into 
his country of a Greek physician named George, who introduced 
amongst the Arabs the science of medicine. But the great Mece- 
nas of Arabian literature was Almamoun; in his reign Bagdad be- 
came the resort of poets, philosophers, and mathematicians, from 
every country and of every creed. His ambassadors and agents 
in Armenia, Syria, and Egypt, were ordered to collect the most 
important books that could be discovered. The literary relics of 
the conquered provinces, which his governors amassed with infi- 
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nite care were brought to the foot of the throne as the most pre- 
cious tribute he could demand. Hundreds of camels might be 
seen entering Bagdad loaded with volumes of Greek, Hebrew, 
and Persian Tesbcheees and such of them as were thought to be 
adapted to the purposes of instruction, were at the royal command 
translated by the most skilful interpreters into the Arabic lan- 
guage, that all classes might read and understand them. Masters, 
instructors, translators, and commentators, formed the Court of 
Bagdad, which appeared rather to be a learned academy than the 
capital of a luxurious and warlike government. Aware of the vast 
treasures that were deposited in the libraries of Constantinople, 
Almamoun, in concluding a treaty of peace with the Grecian em- 
peror Michael III.. stipulated, as one of the conditions, that a col- 
lection of rare and valuable authors should be delivered up to 
him. These were immediately subjected to the process of trans- 
lation; but it must be recorded with regret that, through an ill- 
judged partiality for his native tongue, he gave orders that after 
the Arabic versions were finished, the original manuscripts should 
be burnt. 

The historians of this period dwell with a very manifest feeling 
of pride on the universality of the establishment of institutions 
in every department of instruction. In truth, there was not a 
faculty of the human mind that ought not to have been drawn 
forth by the provocatives which were distributed throughout the 
various schools and academies established in the Arabian domin- 
ions. Oratory, which had ceased to be in any vogue after 
Mohammed’s time, was subsequently revived by the Saracens. 
Poetry was always cultivated with the greatest enthusiasm; and 
the productions of the Arabs in this branch of literature are far 
more abundant than those of other nations taken in combination. 
The Arab poetical literature, as has often been made a matter of 
reproach, is destitute of those forms of composition which in all 
European countries are distinguished by the titles of epic and 
dramatic. Nevertheless there has emanated from this people a 
particular speeies of composition which cannot better be described 
than by offering to the notice of the reader as a perfect specimen 
of its nature, the well known work ‘‘ The Arabian Nighis’ Enter- 
tainments.” Although Mr. Crichton does not enter into the ac- 
count of these unequalled tales, we shall take the liberty of su 
plying the deficiency in this place. This collection of delightful 
tales had long existed in the East, but was introduced only in 
1704 into Europe, and even then amongst the literary circles 
merely. Shortly afterwards it was placed before the public gene- 
rally, ran through the medium of a translation by Ant. Galland, 
a distinguished Frenchman, who was well acquainted with the 
oriental languages, and whose manuscript is now in the royal 
library of Paris. Several versions were subsequently made which 
were introduced upon the representations that the preceding 
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were imperfect. It was reserved for the German literati to per- 
fect this interesting collection ; and in 1824 an addition was made 
of a splendid collection of new tales, which had been discovered 
at Rosetti, in Egypt, and which were translated into German by 
Von Hammer. ‘These discoveries were further enhanced by a 
valuable Tunisian manuscript which had been in the possession 
of Professor Habicht, of Breslau, and by which every defect in 
former additions was corrected. With the assistance of all these, 
a German translation was completed, which, it is needless to say, 
transcended every other that had preceded it. The origin of 
these tales has been only lately traced with any degree of accu- 
racy. It appears that the Sultan Schahriar, driven into a state 
of great indignation by the want of fidelity of his bride, made a 
law to the effect that each of his future wives should be put to 
death the morning after her marriage. In the course of time and 
after, we presume, many executions in pursuance of this decree, 
a daughter of the Grand Vizier, whose name was Scheherazade, 
was united to this Sultan. By the delight which she gave with 
her stories at night, she induced the Sultan to postpone, from 
time to time, her fate, for she took care to break off in the most 
interesting part of her narratives. ‘Thus passed two years and 
nine months, the one thousand and one nights, during which 
period Scheherazade became the mother of three children. At 
the end of this time she appeared before the Sultan, leading her 
little brood before him: the Sultan was powerfully affected ; he 
flung his arms round the wife and then round the children, and 
assured her that she should be spared, provided only she would 
consent to renew the delightful moments which she had given him 
by her charming tales. 

Many of the stories peculiar to Arabia are preserved only in 
the traditions of its inhabitants. Crowds of both sexes in every 
region of the Mohammedan world still earn their livelihood by 
their wonderful talent for recital; and they never fail to attract 
an audience; for the indolent natives of Turkey, Persia, and 
India willingly bury their present cares in the pleasing dreams 
of the imagination. ‘The Africans, in the midst of their deserts, 
assemble nightly round the blazing fire in their tents, and learn 
to forget their own hardships and fatigues in the captivating nar- 
rative of ideal adventures. ‘The public squares of the cities in 
the Levant abound with these wandering reciters, and their assis- 
tance is called in to fill up the heavy hours of the palace and the 
seraglio. ‘Their art is even prescribed as a substitute for medi- 
cine: and physicians not unfrequently recommend them to their 
patients in order to soothe pain, to calm the agitated spirits, or pro- 
duce sleep after long watchfulness. History, biography, numis- 
matics, or the knowledge of coins, statues, and even political 
economy, were studied by the Arabs; whilst in the speculative 
scienees, the natural sciences, and particularly in medicine, they 
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were greatly distinguished. Arabian literature contains no less 
than 300 biographies of as many Mohammedan physicians, con- 
sisting of Arabs, Syrians, Persians, and Egyptians. Rhazas 
was a medical professor of the tenth century, whose fame rests 
chiefly on his writings. ‘The famous Aricenna was also an Arab, 
and his eminence in the medical profession still makes him an 
object of attention with its members in all parts of the world. 
It is also a fact that the Arabs set the first example in publishing 
pharmacopezias for the purpose of giving the authentic receipts 
for the preparation of medicines, and many of the names still 
used for preparations of medicines are traced to the Arabic. 
The superstitious notions which they entertained respecting the 
impropriety of any contact with the dead, prevented the Arabs 
from attaining any great degree of proficiency in the science of 
anatomy. As an irresistible consequence, it must be concluded 
that they could have known but little of surgery. Still it is not 
the less true that some of the most essential instruments used by 
surgeons in modern times were invented by the Arabs. The 
instrument called the probang, which is a flexible rod with a 
small piece of spunge attached to its end, for pressing down any 
foreign body that may obstruct the passage between the mouth 
and the stomach; this instrument, we say, is one of the results of 
Arabian ingenuity. They cultivated botany, too, with marked 
success. Chemistry may be regarded as peculiarly their inven- 
tion; and they delivered, to their credit, the real science from the 
vulgar absurdities of alchymy. We are indebted principally to 
the Saracens for the introduction of observations for the purpose 
of promoting astronomical researches; but their attention to this 
science degenerated into the study of astrology. Optics were 
studied in the schools of Bagdad; and mathematics were dili- 
gently pursued in the same institutions. The principles of trigo- 
nometry, as they are now understood, were derived from the 
Arabs, who introduced the substitution of the sines for the chord, 
which had been used by the antients. The Saracens likewise 
improved algebra, although it is not likely that they invented it. 
Europe, however, owes it to the Arabs, who brought it to Spain, 
and thence it found its way into Italy. Not only is the word 
“algebra,” Arabic, but various terms at. present universally em- 
ployed in different sciences belong to the same country. ‘Thus, 
along with ‘ Algebra,” we have ‘‘ Almanack,” ‘‘ Alcohol,” ‘ Azi- 
muth,” * Zenith,” “ Nadir,” derived from the Arabic. The 
invention of the common ciphers which tend so much to abrid 

arithmetical calculations, has been attributed to the Arabs: but 
some recent examinations of papyra and other Egyptian antiqui- 
ties now lying in the museum of Turin, shew that the Arabic 
figures were used by the Egyptians. It is, however, quite true 
that the Arabians communicated to Europe the knowledge of 
these ciphers. The proofs are numerous which exist attesting 
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the power possessed by the Arabs of the principles of hydraulics; 
and the architecture for which they have been so famous, ex- 
quisitely grand and delicate as it is, was generally composed of 
materials collected from the ruins which they themselves had 
made amongst cities, castles, and fortresses. They excelled, too, 
in ornamental writing, and cultivated music as a profound science 
calculated for purposes of much greater importance than those of 
idle amusement. The agriculture of these people was conducted 
on the consideration of a large union of principles comprehending 
climate, temperature, the nature of plants and their relations to 
soils. There is evidence, likewise, that the Arabs had attained 
no small degree of perfection inthe extracting of ores and mine- 
rals from the earth; and, with respect to their knowledge of 
mechanical processes, the sword blades of Damascus, of Grenada, 
and Toledo, bear ample testimony to its extent: the Saracens 
excelled in the manufacture of porcelain, and of leather ; and the 
terms of Morocco and Cordovan, still retained amongst us, are 
monuments of arts which owed their existence to Arabian inge- 
nuity. 

Mr. Crichton briefly announces that gunpowder was known to the 
Arabs a full century before its introduction into Europe ; and that 
Tiraboschi is of opinion that the same people are entitled to the 
glory of the invention of the compass. But he does not add that 
there are as good grounds still for attributing to them the discovery 
of paper. In a work published lately in Paris, on the History of 
the Arabs and Moors of Spain, by M. Viardot, a learned oriental 
scholar, a portion of great interest is devoted to the illustration of 
the views of the author, who strongly supports the opinion that 
the superior civilization of the Arabs influenced, in the most im- 
portant manner, the civilization of Europe. With respectto pa- 
per, Casiri, we are told by the French writer, a learned anti- 
quarian, has found out that this article, manufactured from silk, was 
used from time immemorial in China; that, in the 30th year of the 
Legisa, (the middle of the seventh century), a manufacture of this 
sort of paper was set up at Samarcand, and in fifty-eight years af- 
conmeatiie. namely a.p. 706, a certain Arab, named a Amrou, 
of Mecca, substituted, of his own accord, cotton for silk, the former 
being more abundant in Arabia than the latter. Several ancient 
documents, of the date of 1178, 1251, 1270, have been examined, 
and the paper on which they have been written has been traced to 
Arabia. But the most ancient of the Arabian manuscripts, which 
certainly belong to a date much more antient than the usual one as- 
signed to the invention of paper, are written for the most part on 
satin paper, and decorated with ornaments in colours so brilliant as 
to enable a person to see himself as in a mirror. ‘The compass, ac- 
cording to M. Viardot, was for a long time known to the Chinese 
before it reached the Arabs; but, unquestionably the latter are enti- 
tled to the credit of having improved, if not altogether perfected, this 
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instrument. This French author states, that, upon the oldest of 
these instruments, the words Zoron and Aphron have been found, 
and that they were taken for Greek and attributed to Aristotle, but 
the words have since been found to be mere changes of the Arabic 
words djaron south, and avron north. Besides the compass was 
not used in Europe before the thirteenth century, whilst the Arabs, 
who carried on an extensive commerce, and to whose labours we are 
indebted for our earliest lights on navigation and geography, must 
have been long before this era acquainted with its powers. It is on 
record, in fact, that they used the magnet in their journeys in the de- 
sart; and they still more frequently employed it in their daily prayers, 
which were always begun by the faithful with turning themselves in 
the direction of Mecca. The five daily prayers of all Mohammed- 
ans commence with the words—‘*‘ With my countenance turned to- 
wards the holy Kaaba, I am going to offer to God, &c.” In one of 
the early numbers of the philosophical transactions of our Royal 
Society, Dr. Bernard, of Oxford, attributes the invention of the 
pendulum as a measure of time to the Arabs. 

Gunpowder was not known to any Christian nation before the 
middle of the fourteenth century. In France it was used in 1338, 
and eight years afterwards by the English at the battle of Crecy. 
But the Arabs knew the compositions of this article long before, and 
documents exist which prove that Hadji-Aga burned a temple in 
Mecca, with a sort of bomb which he threw in, in besieging the city. 
This event occurred so early as the year 690. Alanze, secretary of 
an Egyptian Emyr, in a work compiled by him certainly before the 
middle of the thirteenth century, describes some engines as “ a sort 
of scorpions lighted with the powder of nitre (nitrato pulvere incen- 
si) creep along and hiss, then explode, and produce flame. The 
noise is like thunder, and the engine seems to thrown out fire, 
breaking, burning, and reducing every thing to ashes.” In the 
Chronicle of Alphonso the Sixth, written by Pedro, the bishop of 
Lyons, this author, speaking of a naval combat between the Emyr 
of Seville and the Emyr of Tunis, in the eleventh century, writes 
thus: “* The vessels of the King of Tunis bore certain iron tubes 
with which they cast forth a great quantity of the thunder of fire.” 
There is evidence of the same sort of engine being used at the siege 
of Gibraltar, in 1308, by Ferdinand the Fourth. From these and 
many other facts, it appears to be evident that gunpowder was first 
made by the Arabs of Egypt, where nitre, at all periods most pro- 
digiously abounded. It is by no means an uninteresting fact in 
connection with this view, that the European armies instantly, as it 
were, adopted the use of fire arms, without any sort of preparation, 
experiment, or test—a proof that these nations had been saved the 
necessity of doing so, and had discovered what had been accom- 
plished in some other country. In no part of the globe, however, 
can the title to this precedency be traced but to Arabia. 


We trust that these remarks will not be lost on the editor of the. 
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two volumes which we are now considering; but that such refer. 
ences will be made not only to the publication of M. Viardon, but 
also to the productions of Von Hammer, a German orientalist, who 
has recently written a history of a deeply interesting society called 
the Association of Assassins, and which is intimately connected with 
the annals of the Mohammedan religion, but remains unnoticed by 


Mr. Crichton. 


A full account of the pilgrimages to Mecca and other places will 
be found in this work; and chapters of considerable extent embrace 
descriptions not only of the social state of the Arabs, but also of the 
natural history, in all its branches, of Arabia. As a specimen of our 
author’s graphic power of narrative, we give the scene which takes 
place when a pilgrim first arrives at Mecca. 


‘On entering Mecca, the first duty of the pilgrim is to visit the mosque 
immediately; and this injunction applies to all strangers whatever. ‘The 
prescribed ceremonies are, first to repeat certain prayers in different parts 
of the Temple; namely, at the entrance under the colonnade, two rikats 
and four prostrations are addressed to the Deity in thankfulness for having 
reached the holy spot, and in salutation of the mosque itself: then, ad- 
vancing into the court, certain ejaculations are uttered while passing under 
the insulated arch in front of the Kaaba, and two rikats are pronounced 
opposite the black stone; at the conclusion of which it is touched with the 
right hand, or kissed, if the pressure of the crowd will admit. ‘The devo- 
tee then performs the towaf, keeping the Kaaba on his left hand; this ce- 
remony, which was done by the Pagan Arabs in a state of nudity, is re- 
peated seven times, the three first in a quick pace, in imitation of the Pro- 
phet; each circuit is accompanied with prescribed prayers and a salutation 
of the black stone. This done, after a few more rikats, he proceeds to the 
Zemzem Well, in honour of which he addresses some pious ejaculations, 
and then drinks as much water as he wishes or can get. Some have it 
poured over them in bucketfuls, ‘ and then,’ says Barthema, ‘ the fools 
think their sins are washed into the well.’ Others swallow it so unreason- 
ably, that they lie for hours extended on the pavement, while their flesh 
breaks out into pimples; and this, as Pitts wittily remarks, they call ‘ the 
purging of their spiritual corruptions.’ These are the different ceremonies 
observed within the Temple, which the pilgrims repeat after their guides. 

‘ The next ceremony that the hajii has to perform is the sai, or holy 
walk between Safa and Meroua; which is done along a level street about 
six hundred paces in length, and terminated at each end by a stone plat- 
form covered with open arches, and ascended by a flight of steps. This 
perambulation, which for a short space must be run, is to be repeated se- 
ven times; prayers are incessantly recited in a loud voice; and on the two 
platforms the face must be turned to the mosque. A third ceremony is 
that of shaving the head; and the barbers, whose shops abound in the 
vicinity of Meroua, during the operation utter a particular prayer, which 
the hajiis repeat after them. This religious tonsure is followed by the 
walk to Omra, a place about an hour and a half’s distance from Mecca, 
where the pilgrim prays two rikats in a small chapel ; and must chant the 
telbi or pious ejaculations all the way. After this the towaf and sai must be 
again performed, which closes the preliminary ceremonies. Some have 
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only part of the head shaven before the visit to Omra, and the rest com- 
pleted immediately afterwards. The walk round the Kaaba may be re- 
peated as often as the pilgrim thinks fit; and the more frequently the 


more meritorious. Most foreigners do it twice daily,—in the evening and 
before daybreak. 


‘ When all the necessary rites have been gone through at Mecca, the 
whole concourse of visiters repair in a body to Mount Arafat, which is 
the grand day of the pilgrimage.’—Vol. 2, 241 to 343.’ 


We must now conclude, recommending this able and elaborate 
work to our readers, as the only one in the English language to 
which they can refer with the expectation of obtaining satisfactory 
information on the history and national character of the Arabs. 





Art. V1.—E«zcursions in New South Wales, Western Australia, 
and Van Dieman’s Land, during the Years 1830, 1831, 1832, 
and 1833. By Lieut. Breton, R.N. 1 vol. large 8vo. Lon- 
don: R. Bentley. 1833. 


Tue object which Lieutenant Breton professes to have in view in 
sending forth the present work to the world, will be admitted to 
be truly useful as it is honourable to himself, namely, to open the 
eyes of those emigrants who may be induced, by exaggerated state- 
ments, to proceed to Australia in order to fix their final residence 
in that country. He says, that already too many persons, led by 
what they perused in books, have quitted their native country, 
under the delusion that the region to which they were proceed- 
ing, comprised, within its precincts, all the delights of a paradise. 
Unfortunately, the authors of such fascinating descriptions are 
mostly respectable persons whose characters cannot possibly allow 
them to be suspected of mis-statement; but, somehow or other, 
the chief portion of them have an interest either temporary or 
permanent in one or more of these colonies. The author's tes- 
timony, however, cannot be impugned for any such reason; and, 
judging of him by the evidence which the whole work affords us, 
we should conclude that his report and his conclusions are very 
fairly entitled to confidence. 

The worthy lieutenant commences by administering a caution 
to all candidates for the voyage to the settlements in Australasia, 
that they should never rely on the announcement of the day for 
sailing. ‘This admonition is addressed particularly to those who 
are to embark at a distance from their homes, for the author is 


acquainted with the case of a family who proceeded from Aber- 


deen to London, to be in time for a ship which the agent had de- 
clared would sail on a particular day. ‘They were indeed in time; 
for, afier having perfected their arrangements and paid the pas- 


sage-money, they had to live for three good months in the cheap 
district of the metropolis. 
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The fare he states to be on tle average:—Cabin, from 80/. to 
90/. ; Stern Cabin, 40/. to 50/. extra; Steerage, 20/. to 307. The 
freight for baggage, &c. taken in the hold, is from 2. 15s. to J, 
per ton. 

The average passage to Sydney and Hobart Town is about 
four months, and to Swan River three weeks less. 

He recommends all emigrants to bring out seeds and plants, 
and birds, provided they have a taste for such curiosities. Those 
who have nocertain place to begin cultivating after their arrival 
in the colony, may present their plants or cuttings to the Botanical 
Garden in the colony, and they will obtain them again without 
any risk of the failure of such articles in their own soil. After 
these preliminary counsels, Lieutenant Breton proceeds to give an 
account of his voyage, which he says, lasted only sixteen weeks, 
during which no incidents or events of any kind worth relating 
occurred; and the ship arrived safely at Swan River. It is pro- 
per to state, that the remarks of the author which we are about 
to notice, were made in the latter part of the year 1829; since 
which, considerable improvements have been made in these colo- 
nies. Freemantle, for instance, he describes as a town destitute of 
good water, and even what it did afford, he considers as very in- 
different. But it is matter of certainty that this town is now am- 
ply supplied with excellent water. It took the lieutenant three 
weeks to effect his journey from Freemantle near Swan River, 
to Sidney, and his experience in the latter place, induces him to 
hint to the emigrant to take lodgings as soon as possible, for that 
if he remains at a hotel, he will find his cash disappearing with a 
celerity which it will much puzzle him to attempt to estimate. 
Particular care is essential also to the emigrant, as to the connec- 
tions which he may form, and the acquaintance he may make, 
and he should listen with great distrust to the reports which he 
hears of the various districts of the settlement. No emigrant 
should settle, he says, before he spends at least a couple of months 
in a thorough examination, of the various accessible parts of the 
colony. Furniture should always be purchased in London, or be 
carried with the emigrant from his native place. With respect to 
travelling in the colony, the only convenient, in the lieutenant’s 
opinion, “in the bush,”* at least, ison horseback. In this man- 
ner, therefore, the emigrant will proceed into the interior, putting 
up at the different inns so long as he journeys on the high road, 
and when he quits it, at the houses of the settlers,+ who will al- 





* « Bush” is the term commonly used for, country per se: “ he resides 
- in the Bush,” implies that the person does not reside in or very near, a 
town. It also signifies a forest; and is an expression well understood, 
and much employed in the colonies. 

+ By “ Settlers,” is meant the farmers only: and by “ colonists,” the 
whole of the free inhabitants. 
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ways give him a cordial reception. If there is no habitation at 
hand, a bark hut may be constructed in a few minutes. In some 
parts of the colony it will be necessary to have a pack-horse to 
carry provisions, and, in that case, a tent may easily. be taken—a 
tent-pole can always be procured at the spot where the traveller 
bivouacks. ‘The most convenient dress is a shooting suit, and the 
following articles should be carried when a person sets out on one 
of these excursions:—a gun, some matches, a compass, tomahawk, 
blanket, and tether-rope for his horse, with some bacon and flour, 
and any other necessaries that may be deemed requisite; some 
tea, in a cannister, must not be omitted; it is almost meat and drink 
to a person when on one of these expeditions, as the author says 
he knows from experience, and far preferable to spirits. He also 
recommends the traveller to take a brace of good kangaroo dogs, 
as they will frequently prove of great use—indeed he will often be 
indebted to them for adinner. It is indispensable that the valise, 
or saddle-bags, be made so as not to gall the horse, and that the 
saddle be always well dried, beaten, and brushed; without these 
precautions the animal will, in hot weather, be quite certain of 
having a sore back. ‘Two or three persons setting off thus fur- 
nished, and having with them a servant, or a couple of natives, 
might enjoy themselves greatly, if at all partial to travelling. 
Many objects would excite their interest in a country totally dif- 
ferent from any other they may have previously visited. 

The lieutenant next directs the emigrant’s attention to those 
districts of the interior, where good land may be found vacant. 
The details must prove valuable to emigrants, but for general 
readers they would be tedious. Besides, a map would be essen- 
tial, in order to enable the reader to comprehend the relations 
of the different localities which are pointed out. We cannot 
however part with this portion of the work, without express- 
ing our sense of the great importance which the geographical de- 
tails contained in it must prove to emigrants, who are necessarily 
ignorant of the nature of the soil, and of the manner in which the 
most convenient portions of it may be obtained by new comers. 
Families who proceed to such distant settlements, in order to have 
that natural enjoyment of the full fruits of their industry, which 
unfortunately is denied them at home, are objects of sympathy 
with all who have it in their power to afford them assistance, and 
we do not hesitate to award to the author of this volume the cre- 
dit of participating in that sympathy with disinterestedness, which 
bears the tokens of its virtuous source in the zeal, the labour and 
research that characterize the work before us. In passing over 
therefore this portion of the work, we feel that we are dismissing 
one of the most important features of the work; but our excuse is, 
that the circumstances which call upon us to do so are imperative. 
Before we enter into the account which the author gives us of 


the natives, the productions, manners, customs, &c. of the chief 
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scene itself, we shall accompany lieutenant Breton to New Zea- 
land, which has now become an object of no inconsiderable inter- 
est to our government. With respect to the general appearance 
of this place, it did not present any traces of forests of conse- 
quence near the bay, but much of the land is, the lieutenant ob- 
serves, concealed by brushwood or fern, while the gullies, or ra- 
vines, are filled with a variety of trees that form an almost impe- 
netrable wilderness. Nor is there any level land on its shores— 
not even a few acres, except in one or two places, where a small 
patch of very trifling extent may be discerned. ‘The soil is ex- 
tremely rich, both close to the water and upon eminences of con- 
siderable height, and apparently adapted for all the purposes of 
husbandry, but he found no grass. 

The natives, he describes, as a fine race of people, being well 
formed, athletic, and active. One of them was afterwards brought 
over in the vessel in which the Lieutenant returned home, and on 
the voyage gave a proof of his muscular powers by lifting one of 
the crew by the heels, and knocking his head against the anchor. 
The New Zealanders are tattooed to a greater or less extent, the 
chiefs being amongst those who have the largest number of the dis- 
colourations. In the latter, the countenance seems to be marked 
in every pore. In most of the natives, however, the face and the 
rear had alone been tatooed; indeed, the latter was frequently 
far more elaborately ornamented than the former, and the effect 
was so ludicrous as to excite mirth, in which the people themselves 
joined, though well aware of the cause of it. Some of them had 
long hair, while in others it was short and curly: they took little 
trouble in dressing it. | 

Lieutenant Breton, however, is not altogether so gallant as to 
delude his imagination into the idea that ugliness is beauty: he 
declares wholly against the pretensions of the New Zealand ladies 
to the latter qualification, and he adds, that the only good-looking 
female whom he saw in the country, was the daughter of an En- 
glishman, and a native woman. ‘The New Zealanders, however, 
do not appear to be the brave and heroic men which the early navi- 
gators so often stated them to be; and with respect to their 
domestic economy, it has been represented, that they are prone to 
the unnatural regimen of cannibals. The mention of this latter 
race of monsters draws forth -some observations from the author, 
on the nature and history of that diabolical practice, which are 
peculiarly worthy of attention, as they place the question in rather 
a consoling point of view for those who can sigh for the humilia- 
tion of human nature. We need give no recommendation of 
these remarks to the reader. 


‘ All voyagers unite in believing those people to be anthropophagi, but 
they have not been proved to be so from any absolute predilection for hu- 
man flesh. It is supposed they believe, (and as many of their theological 
opinions are well known, the conjecture probably is a correct one,) that if 
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the body of an enemy be devoured, his soul will pass into everlasting fire, 
there to be tormented to the end of time; but if interred with all due 
formality, it will be received into a habitation more congenial to it. Even 
granting this not to be the fact, those persons who have been most among 
them, and who had opportunities of studying their character, assert most 
positively, that in eating an enemy whom they have slain, they are per- 
suaded they will become possessed of the valour and abilities of the defunct. 

‘Cook observes, that among other reasons which he had heard assigned 
for the prevalence of this horrible custom, the want of animal food was 
one; but how far this is deducible from facts or circumstances, must be 
left for those to find out who advanced it. In every part of New Zealand 
where he had been, fish was in such plenty that the natives caught as much 
as served themselves and his crew. They had also plenty of dogs; nor 
was there any want of wild fowl, which they know very well how to kill : 
so that neither this nor the want of food of any kind can be the reason. 

‘If such was Cook’s opinion sixty years since, it is not likely that at the 
present time, when in addition to fish and fern root, the natives have 
abundance of potatoes, maize, and pork, they would eat human flesh from 
preference. ‘‘ Human flesh,” remarks one of our best historians, “ was 
never used as common food in any country; and the various relations 
concerning people who reckoned it among the stated means of subsistence, 
flow from the credulity and mistakes of travellers.” 

‘The most strange instance of cannibalism known to exist, is that prac- 
tised by the Battas, a nation of Sumatra; their anthropophagism however 
is judicial, for they do not eat their enemies, but only those condemned to 
death for some crime. In one respect the New Zealanders must be more 
humane than those miscreants, as they never wantonly inflict pain, putting 
the victim to death at once, instead of employing the revolting mode, 
common with the Battas, of cutting up a human being in such a manner as 
to avoid, as long as possible, injuring a vital part. 

‘For my own part, I must still maintain that there is no proof of any 
nation being naturally cannibals; although, from constantly indulging in 
a vindictive feeling towards their foes, they may not only have overcome 
the repugnance usually felt by mankind to eat human flesh, but even to 
have contracted a liking for it.—pp. 169, 170, 171, 172. 


The only novel facts which Lieutenant Breton states under the 
head of manners and customs of the New Zealanders, are connect- 
ed with their mode of burial. He informs us, that the body bemg 
put into a box, or coffin, is then secured on a stand, or on the lower 
branch of a tree, where it remains until quite decayed; after which 
the bones are buried with much ceremony. But on particular oc- 
casions a hut is erected, in which the body is placed in a sitting 
posture, with the most valuable property of the deceased; the 
ground is then tabooed, so that no native dare approach it, nor 
can any foreigner do so with impunity. The captain of a vessel 
informed me that he once looked into a hut of this description, 
not being aware at the time that a tabooed spot was held so sacred, 
There were in it three skeletons, and, judging from the property 
left with them, he supposed them to be the remains of persons of 


some consequence. His curiosity cost him a disturbance with the 
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natives, and a good sum of money to boot. The body is some- 
times elevated to a certain height from the ground, after which 
any native, who passes the spot, throws a piece of wood, or a 
branch, beneath the corpse. 

A considerable deterioration of the moral character of the New 
Zealanders, it seems, is now going on, in consequence of the in- 
termixture of the Botany Bay convicts, who escape to these parts; 
and such is the influence of these vagabonds, that neither the 
missionaries, nor even the consul, lately appointed by the British 
Government, will be able to check the depredations and corrup- 
tions of this body, unless by force of arms. ‘The crews of the 
whale ships contribute likewise to the demoralization of the island- 
ers. ‘The author carefully abstains from giving any opinion upon 
the effects of missionary labours in this quarter. If his report 
would have proved favourable, we see no reason why he should 
have observed so strict a silence; and he leaves us, therefore, to 
conclude, that, as a severe judgment would alone justify his absti- 
nence, such a motive is the true key to its explanation. It ap- 
pears that the number of Europeans in those islands amounts to 
about one hundred and fifty. ‘The missionaries in particular have 
large families. Someof the Europeans have purchased landed pro- 
perty, and some of them have purchased land from the chiefs 
with the view of cultivating flax for exportation, and of supplying 
the shipping with provisions, and spars, or plank. It has been as- 
certained that the flax is not adapted for cordage, as the rope is 
very liable to unlay, and is easily broken; but it will be useful 
for many other purposes. 

The natives of New Holland, to which our author next returns, 
constitute a very peculiar race. Their hair for instance is neither 
woolly nor frizzled, and the nose is flat, the nostrils expanded, the 
lips thick, and mouth wide; they are of good height, and with the 
exception of their limbs being somewhat too slender, they are suffi- 
ciently well formed. In some, the complexion is black as that of 
the negro; in others it approaches nearer to that of a mulatto. As 
their habits are migratory, so are their habitations temporary, being 
constructed of pieces of bark, or branches of trees, wherewith an 
oven-shaped hut is made, six or eight feet in diameter, and of about 
the same height: in this they repose in a sitting posture, with their 
knees against the chin. . Natural deformity is very rarely met with, 
and most of them retain their teeth, in all their perfection, to the 
last. The aborigines in Swan River have given strong proofs of 
their great animosity to Europeans, supposed to be the effect of the 
bad treatment of the latter. Amongst their customs may be men- 
tioned as one of the most striking, that of the invariable destruction 
of some individual belonging to a neighbouring tribe, when one of 
their own tribe dies in the course of nature. They also adopt the 
custom which seems to be general along the Western Coast, that of 
disfiguring themselves by thrusting a bone through the blade of the 
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cartilage which divides the nostrils. The following horrible trans- 
action was told on satisfactory authority to Lieut. Breton, as having 
occurred a few years previously. Three natives persuaded a con- 
vict servant to accompany them in search of cedar, an ornamental and 
useful wood that is found in this part of the country. The man, natu- 
rally expecting no treachery was intended, as he, in common with 
others, had been accustomed to such expeditions, set off with them 
without hesitation—for the blacks, being much better acquainted with 
the localities, save both time and trouble to those who have occasion 
to penetrate into the “ bush.” The guides, watching a favourable op- 
portunity, pushed him over a precipice, and he was killed upon the 
spot. One of them then cut out his tongue, and ate it, in the sup- 
position that, as he had eaten the tongue of a white man, he would 
in consequence be enabled to speak English! 

The New Hollanders are sometimes driven to kill their own chil- 
dren for food, and the author knows a gentleman who has seen them 
bleed themselves with a bit of flint or a shell, and allow the blood to 
flow into a sort of dish made of bark; the latter was then placed 
upon the warm embers, until its contents were somewhat dried : the 
blood was then eaten! 

The power of enduring strong drink must be at a very low ebb 
indeed, when they are easily made intoxicated by a beverage manu- 
factured in this simple manner. A bag, in which sugar is imported 
from the Mauritius, and made of the leaves of a particular kind of 
tree growing in that island, is steeped in water, and long enough to 
allow the fluid to imbibe the saccharine matter. This, when drank 
by these natives, has the effect of brandy, or other ardent spirits, on 
the rest of mankind. In truth, the lieutenant, every time he speaks 
of the New Hollanders, takes a good step in advance, as to the bold- 
ness of his condemnation; and, at last, does not hesitate to say that 
no injustice is done them by comparing them to the Chimpanse, or 
Ourang-outang, which so closely resembles man. This degeneracy 
is particularly striking in their want of cleanliness, and never is this 
deficiency more disgustingly exhibited than in their mode of eating. 
For example, these New Hollanders will lay hold of an Opossum, 
take off its fur, warm it for an instant at the fire, tear it in pieces, 
and eat heartily of the fare. But it would appear that whatever be 
the theory of the settlers as to the rank, in the animal kingdom, which 
they should concede to the natives, it is evident, at all events, that they 
think them very suitable game for the practice of the. firelock ; and 
Lieut. Breton says, that he met with a shrewd, sensible mechanic, a 
settler at Port Stephens, who told him, with the most perfect indif- 
ference, “‘ Oh we used to shoot them like fun!” It would seem 
from several of their customs, that some of the tribes at least have 
a notion of a future state; they bave an idea likewise, that white 
men have been their ancestors, who had fallen in battle, and returned 
from the sea to revisit them: but whilst they dread an evil being in 
the next world, they have no conception of a good one. About 
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sixty or seventy miles above Moreton Bay, the huts of the New Hol- 
aes a are far superior to those met with elsewhere in this colony, 
the customs changing in some respects, even in that short distance. 
Asa proof of this, all the runaway convicts who have been there, 
declare positively that the natives are cannibals; now they are 
decidedly not so, immediately around this settlement, nor to the 
southward of it. One of the most curious of their customs is, that of 
preserving the bones, skin, or other parts of their deceased friends, 
which they frequently carry about with them. One officer produced 
a complete skin, and another a child’s foot, in perfect preservation. 
It should not, however, be forgotten, that the convicts who escape 
and live amongst the natives, always speak gratefully of the kindness 
which they receive ; and the uniformity with which this character is 
given a to the suspicion that the New Hollanders are only cruel 
or inimical when they are ill-treated by whites. One remarkable 
ceremony is practised throughout New Holland, but particularly in the 
neighbourhood of Port Macquarrie: inthe latter place, it bears the title 
of Kebarrah, and the following is the description of its nature. The 
summit of some eminence, or low hill, is chosen for thescene of this sin- 
gular rite; the surface is then carefully cleaned from grass, &c., and 
the bark of any trees that may be near, is carved into rude represen- 
tations of different animals. After this a fire is lighted in the centre, 
and the youth, who is to be initiated, issuspended, or held by the heels, 
while the natives dance round hin, uttering loud shouts. A man 
called the Cragee, or doctor, then dites out the upper front-tooth on 
the left side, or, if he should fail, it is knocked out. It is not un- 
likely that the tooth is loosened beforehand, as otherwise the Cra- 
gee might be liable to break one of his own teeth instead of that of 
the lad. After the extraction of the tooth, the youth is supposed to 
have arrived at the age of manhood, and is then set at liberty to steal 
a woman from another tribe. No female is permitted to be present 
at the celebration of these rites, nor may she even approach within 
several hundred yards of the spot; and any attempt on the part of 
one to witness the ceremony would be punished by instant death, 
The kebarrah always includes several tribes, some of whom come 
from a distance of eighty or a hundred miles, and probably much 
farther. Asa preliminary to the meeting, two messengers are de- 
spatched from each tribe (intending to be present), and these men, 
together with the leading persons of the Port Macquarrie natives, 
form a council, by whose authority wars are proclaimed, boundaries 
settled, and one tribe prevented from interfering with, or encroaching 
upon another; so that it is natural to suppose that this part of the 
country is no small consideration. 
A very full account, with some graphic representations, of the wea- 
ons in use amongst these New Hollanders, is given by the author. 
Their names are the spear, boomerang, and waddie, of the latter of 
which there are several kinds. The spear is nine or ten feet long, 
and its thickness that of one’s finger; its point is usually jagged or 
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barbed. ‘This weapon is thrown with considerable exactness to a 
distance of more than sixty yards, and some say a hundred, which he 
has reason to doubt. It may be thrown that distance, but not with 
precision. The boomerang is a weapon of varied form, but its prin- 
ciple is one of the most curious ever found in this deseription of in- 
strument. Lieut. Breton has seen a native throw one so as to 
make it go forty or fifty yards horizontally, and not more than three 
or four feet from the ground; it would then suddenly dart into the 
air to the height of fifty or sixty yards, describe a very considerable 
curve, and, finally, fall at his feet! In all cases, no matter how 
thrown, the boomerang keeps turning with great rapidity, like a 
piece of wood revolving on a pivot, and with a whizzing noise. It 
is always made of hard wood, is thirty or forty inches in length, two- 
and-a-half to three inches wide at the broadest part, and tapers away 
at each end nearly to a point. The concave part is from one- 
eighth to one-fourth of an inch thick, and the convex is quite sharp. 
It is a dangerous weapon, and should be very cautiously used by 
those who do not understand it, as no person, save a native, can 
ever be certain where it will fall. ‘The waddies, and nullah-nul- 
lahs, are clubs, made, as might naturally be expected, of no small 
solidity, as they would otherwise make but little impression on the 
skull of a New Hollander. The tomahawks, that they use, are 
very clumsy, but at the same time curious; they are made of a piece 
of hard stone, fixed sometimes between two sticks, but not unfre- 
quently is it thickly coated, except at the edges, with some kind of 
gum (probably that of the grass-tree), which, in a short time, becomes 
almost as hard as the stone itself. ‘The stick, or handle, seldom 
more than ten or fifteen inches long, is fixed in the gum, and has the 
appearance of being let into the stone, but itis not so. With this 
rude instrument they cut the notches in the trees by which they 
ascend, and they use them in their wars as well. 

The strangest instances of the tenacity of life are stated by our 
author in the native dog tribe, and it is a curious fact that they and 
the domestic dog exhibit, when they meet each other, the most de- 
termined disposition to strife. ‘The author seems to have paid par- 
ticular attention to the kangaroos, and has examined that strange 
animal called the paradoxical creature, the ornythrorhyncus para- 
doxus. Modern naturalists are quite at sea respecting this animal, 
being still uncertain whether or not it brings forth in the shape of 
eggs as a bird, or living offspring like cows and sheep. Some are 
of opinion that its young comes into the world in both ways. 
We recommend Lieutenant Breton’s remarks on this animal, as he 
has enjoyed the rare opportunity of shooting them, and investigat- 
ing their structure. 

In these regions the rapidity with which vegetation proceeds is 
scarcely to be credited by those who are acquainted merely with its 
progress in temperate climates. Lieutenant Breton, who is fearful 
of being charged with exaggeration, states, that at a place called 
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Liverpool, in a small garden or court-yard, he was shown a cabbage, 
the stalk of which, though crooked, was yet five feet and a half 
high; and to the uppermost flowers (it had not run to seed) the 
height from the ground was thirteen feet, as measured by an officer 
of the army and himself: it had produced three heads. At Edin- 
glasse, a beautiful spot on the Nepean, the Rosa Multiflora grew 
from twenty to thirty feet in two years; and, at a farm on the Hun- 
ter, the boughs of a willow had grown sixteen feet in less time. As 
to the rapidity with which grafts produce fruit, and fruit-stones or 
seeds plants of good size, it so far exceeds every thing of the kind 
in England, that although a traveller, and consequently accustomed 
to “see strange things,” he dare not describe it. Land, which at 
his former visit to New South Wales (1830), was entirely clear of 
wood, was, in (1833) thickly covered by trees of some size; and it 
always happens, that land once cleared and neglected for a year or 
two, becomes concealed by a forest far more dense than any before 
seen upon it. Most of the trees are evergreen, consequently the 
eye dwells eternally upon a forest that, instead of the bright and 
varied tints in which nature is arrayed in other countries, presents 
to view the olive hue which has so often been observed to detract 
from even an Italian landscape; and the circumstance of many of 
them shedding their bark, which is seen hanging in long strips from 
the stem or branches, tends not to improve the effect. The acacias, 
when in flower, are assuredly very beautiful, but in looking over a 
forest they are not distinguished; as, if they grow there, they are 
overtopped by all the tribe of eucalyptus. 

After the general views which this author presents to us of the 
state of New Holland, in the various relations to which we have 
already directed the reader’s attention, he selects particular localities, 
such as are mostly known in Europe, as the subjects of his descrip- 
tions. The capital of Australia, Sydney, forms the first of the places 
to which his attention has been particularly directed. The prices 


there of common articles of consumption in January 1833, were as 
follows:— 


From. To. From. To. 
£.s.d. £. 5s. d. £.s.d. £.s. d. 
Beef, per lb. per Goose - - - -040 060 
quarter - - -001$ 002 Fresh butterperlb. 010 01 38 
Do. joint, perlb. - 0 0 23 0 0 Saltdo.- - - -008 010 
Veal,do - - -005 Cheese - - - -004 008 
Mutton, do. - - 00 23 0083 Wheat,perbushel - 034 040 
Do. carcass - - 00173002 Maize - - - -036 040 
Pork, jont- - -004: 005 Barley - - - -029 030 
Do. carcass - ~002; 0083 Oats - - - -026 029 
Couple offowls - 019 0283 Hay per ton, from 
Do. ducks - - -026 040 English seed -600 800 
Turkey- - - -060 066 Do.do. Colonial - 400 500 
Potatoes are very dear in this place, and are very bad: water is 
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scarce, and public houses very numerous, so much so as to amount 
to no less than 197 in this place alone. The population, according 
to the researches of Lieut. Breton, consists of 13,000 inhabitants, to 
which are to be added 400 military and 2000 convicts, forming a 
total of 15,400. The state of the convicts is given ; and the manner in 
which they are employed, as also the use which is made of the bush- 
rangers, or that peculiar class of convicts who have escaped into 
“ the bush,” or forests, in consequence of their preferring a life of 
plunder, but at the same time, of independence, to a tame one of la- 
bour, but yet of honesty and morality, is fully described. 

From Sydney the author proceeded to Hobart.'Town, a distance 
of 650 miles, and his experience in the two districts induces him to 
offer the following advice to all emigrants :— 

Any person undecided in which colony he will finally establish 
himself, could take his passage in a vessel bound to Sydney, vid Ho- 
bart Town; as he would then have ample time, while the cargo was 
being discharged, to make every inquiry connected with the subject 
of land: and if he found that the colony answered his expectations 
he could remain, or otherwise go on to New South Wales. If he 
adopted this suggestion, it would be advisable to make some ar- 
rangement with the commander before he quits England, so as to 
live on board while in harbour; for the expense on shore would be 
very heavy. The above plan he should adopt himself without the 
slightest hesitation. 

Lieut Breton gives an account of several parts of Van Dieman’s 
Land which he visited, as well as of Hobart Town, of which he fur- 
nishes a very excellent description. It was at first called Tasmania, 
having been discovered by ‘Tasman in 1642: it was visited by Capt. 
Cook in 1773, and not till 1803 was it established as a colony. In 
1825 it became independent, having been previously considered as 
a part of the territory of the government of New South Wales. The 
island is situated between 40 deg. 44 min. and 43 deg. 39 min. 
south latitude, and 144 deg. 38 min. and 148 deg. 24 min. of east 
longitude. Its extreme length is 191 geographical miles, and 
greatest breadth 171, From its general resemblance to New Hol- 
land, one would be induced to believe it a continuation of the latter, 
nor in travelling through it will the distinction be found very great. 
Considering its extent, it is, if possible, even more mountainous than 
New South Wales; for look which way one will, the country ap- 
pears to rise irregularly into a confused jumble of wild and robs 
hills, a few only forming ranges. Between these, are valleys, some 
of tolerable width, but more extremely narrow, and entirely enclosed 
by mountains, The plains are the only exception, and they are of 
great extent, those at Campbell Town exceeding 12,000 acres, and 
almost without trees. The natives of this island, though it is so 
very close to New Holland, are quite a distinct race from those found 
inhabiting the latter, being many grades below the New Hol- 
landers in intelligence, and in every other peculiarity which is dis« 
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tinctive of the human race. In Van Dieman’s Land, vegetation js 
quite as — as itis in New Holland, and all European trees thrive 
there, as do also the whole of our grasses. The animals present 
some differences from those which are common in the former coun- 
try. In Van Dieman’s Land, for instance, the colour of the native 
tiger is brown, with a number of black stripes which extend across 
the back, gradually taper to a point, and terminate near the belly ; 
the circumference of the body is only eighteen inches. It is carnivo- 
rous, has a remarkably large mouth, destroys lambs, and will eat 
offal, is slow in its movements, extremely cunning in its nature, and 
is a night animal. Like the kangaroo, it goes im tracks or paths 
beaten by that animal, or by its own kind, and can be tamed with 
equal facility. It is certainly a remarkable feature in the character 
of the quadrupeds, and in many of the birds of these colonies, that 
they can be so easily tamed. ie other countries both time and at- 
tention are required to subdue the natural ferocity or wildness of the 
animals, while here it is done without trouble, and in a very short 
time. The kangaroo, wombat, and many others become reconciled 
to captivity in the course of a day or two, and will then follow a 
person like a dog. Even the native tiger, and some of the animals 
called native cats, can be reclaimed: the native devil alone seems 
averse to quit its life of freedom to associate with man. 

Fish is more abundant on the coasts of Van Dieman’s Land than 
in the neighbourhood of Sydney, but they are much smaller. Black 
whales approach the shore to bring forth their young; but the 
spermaceti whales are never seen on any part of the coasts. The 
climate and temperature of Van Dieman’s Land being a subject of 
some importance to emigrants, we have no hesitation in citing the 
account of it as it was supplied to Lieut. Breton, by a competent 
medical authority, who states that this island is not less peculiar as 
to its climate than it is as to its animal and vegetable productions, 
inasmuch as situations are here enjoyed with health and pleasure, 
which any where else would be considered inevitable destruction, 
or hazardous to human life. And although the vicissitudes of the 
thermometer from heat to cold, and of the barometer from clear 
weather to foul, are frequent and sudden, they are not succeeded by 
the same baneful consequences to the human body as in other coun- 
tries; nor are the changes followed by epidemic or contagious dis- 
eases, which as yet can hardly be said to have appeared. “Vaccine 
virus has been introduced from the Isle of France and Sydney, but 
after passing through one or two patients has become ineffective. 
The Risaies; both acute and chronic, are generally mild and of 


short duration, and yield more easily to the usual remedies than in 
any other country with which the writer was acquainted. It is to be 
observed, that a great number of cases are brought on by intempe- 
rance, partial clothing, and exposure to wet and cold, and that they 
are mostly contracted by European prisoners of dissolute habits or 
broken constitutions, The valetudinarian, searching for health, will 
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no where find a climate and country more congenial to his feelings 
than Van Dieman’s Land. But Lieut. Breton significantly adds, 
that if the same valetudinarian seek for amusement as well as for 
health, there is no part of the world where he will find less of that 
very precious commodity. 

It is the deliberate opinion of our author that in the region of Aus- 
tralasia, which extend from north to south to the distance of 2280 
geographical miles, the climates are so various as to furnish almost 
a certainty that the inhabitants will hereafter be able to supply 
themselves with numberless comforts and luxuries, which, to be en- 
joyed in other colonies, must be brought from immense distances, 
and consequently at great expense. In the short time that has elapsed 
since the settlements of these colonies began, vast strides = 
been made in agricultural cultivation, and m the increase both of 
plants and animals; but still many generations must pass away be- 
fore the country can become thickly inhabited; for, in the first place, 
there are vast tracts that, in all probability, will never be reclaimed 
so as to yield any profit to the husbandman ; these intervene between 
the fertile spots that are scattered through the colonies; and, in 
some places, extend so far, that the traveller may pass over fifteen 
or twenty miles, and scarcely see an acre of good soil. Particular 
spots will (some have already) become populous; and districts, 
once thinly inhabited by wandering savages, are already covered 
with farms, where a multitude of flocks and herds are seen; but 
these are far asunder, and peculiarly situated. In the second 
place, the grants or farms are of such magnitude, that unless sub- 
divided, which, from the nature of the land, is not likely to happen, 
this alone would prevent the country from becoming populated to 
the extent observed where the land is more adapted for tillage than 
for pasturage. 

Amongst the public works in New South Wales, the principal 
are the roads: the churches are wretched examples of bad taste 
and a worse spirit of ill-directed economy : two dissenters’ chapels, 
one at Sydney, the other at Paramatta, are contemptible. ‘The 
church now in progress for the catholic congregation in Sydney, 
will, the author thinks, be a respectable edifice; but the funds 
come in so slowly to sustain it, that it is not likely to be speedily 
completed. 

The author explains the regulations which relate to the distri- 
bution of land, and expresses a strong conviction of the great 
importance which it will prove to persons about to emigrate, to 
study those rules with a view of determining the vital question 
whether or not they shall emigrate at all. The great objection 
to them is the charge of five shillings per acre on land, which is 
certainly extravagantly valued at even this sum. But another 
and a stronger objection may be thus explained. Two persons, 
let it be supposed, arrive in one of these colonies from England, 
with the view of becoming settlers: one proceeds at once into 
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the interior to seek for a location; while the other, in the mean 
time, remains quietly at the capital. The first, having succeeded 
in his object, returns, and makes the usual application that the 
land may be put up to auction, of which due notice is given in 
the government gazette, together with the name of the applicant, 


‘When the sale takes place, the individual who has had no trouble 


in exploring the country attends, and being of opinion that it’ is 
better to pay something beyond the five shillings per acre, (he, of 
course, takes it for granted that the applicant has secured a loca- 
tion well worth the money), than be reduced to the necessity of 
passing many weeks in wandering about the “ bush,” bids 
against him who had discovered the land in question, and not 
improbably secures it. 

The method of clearing land, as given by the author, seems too 
important to the emigrant not to form the subject of one of our 
extracts. Some, he says, cut down and burn every tree at once, 
destroying every means of shelter for cattle, the stumps being 
left to rot, and the land in the intervals between them being cul- 
tivated. Another practice has been introduced from America, 
that of making a deep incision round the tree, which very soon 
dies after this operation, and, being felled, burn with extreme 
rapidity. ‘This mode of getting rid of timber is called girdling. 
One of the best methods would be no doubt the following: a 
hole, about six inches in diameter, is made in that side of a tree 
against which the wind is blowing at the time; on fire being 
applied it communicates with the heart (which must be in a state 
of decay), involves the whole stem, which is soon destroyed ; and 
any branches or fragments that are left, are then heaped together 
and also burnt! such zs said to be the case; but it certainly does 
not follow, as a matter of course, that the stem will be entirely 
consumed ; for thousands of trees may be seen in the forests only 
partially destroyed, some of them still throwing out branches, and 
hundreds of them being hollow trunks, perfectly black, and im- 
parting a most repulsive solemnity to the scenery; yet these trees 
have been more than once enveloped by the flames of the cestruc- 
tive conflagrations which so often occur. When the stumps are 
left to rot, they remain a great number of years, for if not charred 
by the fires when burning off, they will occupy a considerable 
space of time before they become quite decayed. One advantage 
resulting from girdling the trees and leaving them standing until 
ready for the axe, is, that the use of the land is not lost in the 
mean time, as it can be employed in grazing; but when the 
ground is strewed with fallen trees, which are frequently cut 
down, and then left for years before they are burnt off, horses 
and cattle are liable to be staked or otherwise injured. Where 
the stumps have not been eradicated, they constantly throw out 
shoots, these become trees, four or five of which are often the 
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scions of a common parent, and all of them probably many inches 
in diameter. 

The following additional directions are well worthy the emigrant’s 
deep attention : 


‘In making a purchase, the emigrant should be careful to secure, if pos- 
sible, a ‘‘ back run;” that is to say, a tract of land, which, being behind 
his own farm, and without water, (such are many of the hills, which afford 
a good supply of herbage,) is not likely to be taken by any other person; 
and he will easily perceive the necessity of this, when he is informed that, 
speaking generally, three acres are required to feed two sheep. There 
are particular spots which will undoubtedly supply food for a greater 
number than the above proportion; though many settlers of repute, stated 
it as the average throughout the colonies. 

‘ As the settler will naturally devote his attention chiefly to the produc- 
tion or cultivation of those articles which make the highest returns, such as 
wool, salted meat, and cheese, he will find, that in addition to his purchase, 
which could be used as a homestead, presuming it to contain only 2,560 
acres, (four square miles, or the old maximum grant), he will still require 
additional land, to obtain which there are three ways of proceeding: he 
can purchase or rent a tract either from the government, or from an indi- 
vidual; he can also select a “stock station” in some part of the colony 
where the land is either unlocated, or, being beyond the limits of that por- 
tion of the country at present open to location, will not, probably, for 
some time, become so. 

‘No emigrant ought, on any account, to purchase a property until he 
has quite resolved upon remaining in the colonies; for unless more fortu- 
nate than settlers of land generally are, he will experience very great diffi- 
culty in disposing of it, without sustaining considerable loss.”—pp. 440, 
A41, 442, 


Instead of following the author through the further details which 
he carries out to a most elaborate extent, and which are full of most 
useful information, we shall content ourselves with summing up the 
chief reasons which induce him to recommend emigrants to chose 
some destiny besides the Australian settlements. ‘These motives 
are, 

First, The immense distance of those colonies, a departure to 
which, must, with a person of reflection, induce the feeling of meet- 
ing no more, on this side of the grave, the friends of his youth, or 
the connexions he has formed in his riper age; and although we 
are told, that all places are distant alike from heaven, and that, to a 
wise man, it does not signify in what part of the world he may be, 
yet, when the emigrant finds himself amongst strangers, not one of 
whom is concerned for his welfare, he must experience a sensation 
which will throw a damp on his present situation, and tend mate- 
rially to cloud his future prospects. 

Secondly, In the colony itself, the emigrant will find no society 
whatever with which he or his family can mix. 

Thirdly, The convict population he will meet with will render 
his residence disagreeable, and his safety very precarious. 
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Fourthly, The emigrant, not being wealthy enough to purchase a 
farm near a market-town, must live at such a distance from one as 
will considerably increase his domestic expenses: and 

Fifthly, The objectionable principles on which land is granted. 

In contradistinction to the objections, the author very fairly pre- 
sents a list of the inducements or advantages of emigration to these 
colonies, which likewise deserve the emigrant’s attention: 

First—The interest of money lent on mortgage varies from ten 
to twelve and a half per cent., but the latter may easily be pro- 
cured; this will, most probably, be the case for the next five years 
or more, and eight per cent. during a number of years afterwards. 
Therefore, a person who possesses a capital of, say 4,000/., from 
which he derives in England only from 140/. to 200/. per annum, 
would here be able to secure, for a short time, an income of from 
4001. to 5001. per annum. 

Second—The climate of these regions, notwithstanding the 
droughts and hot winds, is far superior to that of the Canadas; at 
all events, it is better adapted for wool and many other productions. 

Third—The settler has nothing to do with taxes, tithes, poor 
rates, or parish business of any kind; matters which at home occa- 
sion considerable inconvenience and discontent. 

Fourth—Provisions of every description are plentiful, and ex- 
tremely cheap. 

Fifth—Servants are not nearly so expensive as at home; and 
from the variety of their trades, the settler can generally calculate 
upon making, upon his own estate, almost every article he may re- 
quire. The preceding observations apply equally to the two colo- 
nies; with this exception, that in Van Dieman’s Land servants are 
comparatively expensive, and the price of provisions is not much 
lower than in England. 

The work, it will be seen, is altogether practical, being destitute 
of any affectation of the dignified traveller, whose object is to endea- 
vour to obtain for his name some literary repute. There is great 
good sense, and much impartiality in the author; but, speaking of 
the impression which an unprejudiced perusal of the book has made 
upon ourselves, we do not hesitate to sav, that our Old English 


home is now considerably dearer in our eyes, and to our hearts, than 
ever it was before. 





Art. VIIl—A History and Description of Modern Wines. By 
Cyrus Redding. 1 vol. 8vo. London: Whittaker & Co. 1833. 


WE have had several works on the subject which has been chosen 
for illustration by Mr. Redding, by men who, from their pursuits 
and reputations, were very likely to do justice to the theme; but in al- 
most all instances these authors appear to have paid considerably 
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more attention to antient wines than to those of modern invention. 
It cannot be denied, therefore, that Mr. Redding, who undertakes 
the history and description of the latter, is entitled to the credit 
of performing a very useful task. In pursuing his subject, he has 
divested. his composition of all those technical obscurities, of all ab- 
struseness, and particularly of that alloy of antient learning and 
mysterious terms, which render the work of Dr, Henderson, on this 
subject, so repugnant to general readers. In addition to all this, the 
present author has rendered the tables of former historians of wine, 
which hitherto could not be relied on, of the greatest value in con- 
sequence of their accuracy. Mr. Redding’s contribution, then, is 
not merely an official account of the scientific processes of the manu- 
factures of wines, but it is a varied collection of very curious facts 
in a highly interesting branch of natural history, which will conduce 
to the entertainment even of those who may be careless of the pleasures 
of wine, but yet partial to the contemplation of the beautiful pheno- 
mena of the vegetable kingdom. 

Before we enter upon the subjects of the respective chapters, it is 
proper to take the opportunity of stating, that at the heads of each 
of them are placed ornamental designs, beautiful im execution and 
strikingly pleasing, as well as ingeniously apposite, in their subject 
to the contents of the chapter. Mr. Redding commences with an 
account of the origin and varieties of the vine, and the places in 
which it has been and is now cultivated. He gives a full account 
of the best methods of treating it for the purposes of the vintage, with 
such particulars as render his history highly instructive and inter- 
esting. The course of the vintage forms the subject of the next two 
chapters, and it is considered by the author with a copiousness and 
minuteness of information, such as gives to it a character of great 
value. The series of processes which are necessary to the formation 
of the liquor, from the period at which the grapes are gathered to 
that when the wine is in its perfect state, appear to impose on the 
manufacturers of it a vast deal of labour and pains. The whole are 
regularly explained according to the succession in which the opera- 
tions are performed, and are both numerous and tedious, and require 
much experience and judgment to do them well. In the year 1823, 
the latest account which appears to have been accessible to Mr. 
Redding, the number of hectares of land (two English acres and 
a half to each hectare) in frame, under vine cultivation, amounted to 
1,736,056 or about 4,000,000 of our acres, producing an annual sum 
of about twenty-two millions and a half of pounds sterling. A portion 
of this produce, amounting, says Mr. Redding, to 5,229,880 hecto- 
litres, is distilled into brandy, and produces 751,945 hectolitres of 
spirit, of different degrees of strength, besides 70,015 distilled from 
the murk, yielding 37,288 of alcohol; the produce in pure alcohol 
being 469,817 hectolitres. The total value of wines and brandies 
exported from France into foreign countries in 1823 was 76,639,026 
francs, or 3,193,292/. 15s. sterling. Thus, besides growing corn 
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and vegetables upon a system by no means complete or economical, 
besides all her sterile lands, (and, in a great part of the middle and 
south, having a defective husbandry compared to that of England,) 
France annually exports above three millions sterling of her agricul- 
tural produce,—a proof of the great fertility of her climate; and 
when her population is taken into account, a thing by no means dis- 
creditable to her industry. Over and above the foregoing quantity 
of brandy, 93,457 hectolitres are distilled from corn and other sub- 
stances, besides the vine; and between eleven and twelve millions of 
hectolitres of beer, perry, and cider are made. From these latter, 
as well as corn and potatoes, brandy is also distilled, carrying the 
total amount of brandy of all kinds to 915,417 hectolitres, or 
553,086 hectolitres 27 litres of pure alcohol. 

The wines are said to be oppressively taxed in France, the duties 
upon them amounting in the aggregate to no less than 4,800,000/. 

he short-sighted policy which such an exaction implies is one of 
those faults of ignorance with which most of the old governments of 
Europe abound. From this and other regulations of the like na- 
ture we are often tempted to believe that they are designedly des- 
tined for the discouragement of the industry of the country. At all 
events, no government could witness the results of the tax on wines, 
on the scale of those of French wine, for any lengthjof time, without 
being assured of the folly of the proceeding. As the duty is bad in 
principle, so is the mode in which it is laid on; for it is so distributed 
and apportioned, that the grower is encouraged to trust chiefly to 
the lower rate of wines, for to profit by the choicest quality would 
scarcely be in his power, in consequence of the heavy duties which 
are imposed upon it. Mr, Redding strongly recommends the intro- 
duction of French wines, which we never can rival, in exchange for 
English commodities. He states as a curious fact, that the alcohol 
in wine combined in the natural way, when drank in that state, is 
not productive of those complaints of the liver, and similar diseases, 
which arise from drinking the brandied wines of Portugal, in which 
the spirit is foreign. This is a remarkable fact. The union of the 
alcohol, mingled with the other ingredients of the wine by artificial 
means, is never perfect, and is beyond calculation more pernicious 
than the strongest natural product. 

The first of the French wines in excellence and reputation is 
the Champagne, so called from the place of its growth. It is in the 
department of the Marne that the most famous of these wines are 
made—there being dedicated to the growth of the vine for this pur- 
pose, 110 hectares of land in the arrondissement of Chalons-sur- 
Marne; 6856 in that of Epernay, 425 in that of St. Menehould, 
9029 in that of Rheims, and 2646 in that of Vitry-sur-Marne. 
The reader, we are sure, will be desirous of knowing something of 
the history of a process, by which he has probably been more 
than once much gratified. It appears that about Christmas, after 
the vintage, the fermentation being complete, the wine is racked. 
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is always done in dry weather, and if possible during the frost. A 
month after it is racked a second time, and fined with isinglass. 
Before it is bottled it undergoes a third racking, and a second 
fining. ‘There are some makers of wine who only fine it once af- 
ter the second racking, and immediately bottle it, taking care that 
it has been well fined in the cask; others rack it twice, but fine 
it at each racking. ‘The best wines are always able to bear three 
rackings, and two finings; and the benefit of such a repetition is 
found of the utmost importance afterwards in managing the wine 
when bottled. | 

The greatest caution is taken to provide stout bottles of uni- 
form thickness for the wine that is to effervesce, and the slight- 
est malformation in a bottle, which is sure to be found in an in- 
quiry of the most scrupulous exactness, at once determines its re- 
jection from the honours of such a trust as it had been destined for. 
With respect to the cause of the effervescence, Mr. Redding tells 
us that it is owing to the carbonic acid gas, produced in the process 
of fermentation. This gas being resisted in the fermentation of the 
white wine, scarcely begins to develope itself in the cask, but is 
very quickly reproduced in bottle. In this process the saccharine 
and tartarous principles are decomposed. If the latter prineip'e 
predominates, the wine effervesces strongly, but is weak; if the 
saccharine principle be considerable, and the alcohol found in suf- 
ficient quantity to limit its decomposition, the quality is good. 
The wines do not effervesce in uniform times, some will do it after 
being in bottle fifteen days, others will demand as many months. 
One wine will require a change of temperature, and must be 
brought from the underground. cellar to a cellar on the surface ; 
another will not exhibit the desired quality until August. 

The bottles being filled and properly corked are arranged in 
heaps, and in such a way as to allow any of them to be with- 
drawn from the heap for the purpose of being examined. In July 
or August the season of breakage comes on, and sometimes con- 
siderable losses are sustained by the visitation. It generally 
ceases however in the month of September, and in October they 
** lift the pile,” as it is called, which means taking the bottles 
down, one by one, putting aside the broken ones, and setting on 
their bottoms those which appear, in spite of the cork and sealing, 
which are entire, to have stirred a little, upon examining the va- 
cant space in the neck. Bottles are sometimes found in this state 
to have diminished in quantity to the amount of one-half, by eva- 
poration. This loss must be replaced. In the other bottles there 
is observed a deposition which it is necessary to remove. For 
this latter purpose the bottles are first placed in an inclined posi- 
tion of about twenty-five degrees, and without removing them a 
shake is given to each twice or thrice a day, to detach the sedi- 
ment. Planks, having holes in them for the necks of the bottles, 


are placed in the cellar to receive them, thus slopingly, three or 
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four thousand together. For ten or fifteen days they are submit: 
ted to the before-mentioned agitation, which is managed by the 
workmen with some dexterity, so as to place all the deposition in 
the neck next to the cork, and leave the wine perfectly limpid. 
Each bottle is then taken by the bottom, kept carefully in its re- 
versed position, and the wire and twine being broken, the bottle 
resting between the workman’s knees, the cork is dexterously 
withdrawn, so as to admit an explosion of the gas, which carries 
the deposition with it. An index is then introduced into the bot- 
tle, to measure the height to which the wine should ascend, and 
the deficiency is immediately made good with wine that has before 
undergone a similar operation. As it was by no means an eas 
task to do this from the evaporation of the gas while the bottle 
was open, an instrument has been invented, and is every where 
used for the purpose, which it is not necessary to describe here. 
The bottle is now a second time corked, and wired. 

Mr. Redding next presents us with a very full account of the 
well known wine called Burgundy, the most perfect, he observes, 
of all wines for those qualities that are deemed most essential to 
their perfections. The flavour of Burgundy is delicious, the bou- 
quet exquisite, and the superior delicacy which it possesses justly 
entitles it to be held in the highest estimation. The fine wines of 
Upper Burgundy, in the arrondissement of Dijon, are the produce 
of about seven hundred hectares, while in the arrondissement of 
Beaune seven thousand are cultivated for making the prime 
growths. The arrondissement of Dijon produces the red and 
white Chambertin. They also make there an effervescing Cham- 
bertin, a wine only inferior to very good Champagne, but it wants 
the delicate bouquet of champagne, by the absence of which it is 
easily detected. The French complain of its having too much 
strength, but this would recommend it in England. It is a very 
delicate wine notwithstanding, and highly agreeable to the palate. 
It has been recently imported into London, and is much com- 
mended. 

In Beaune the wine country is much more extensive than at Dijon, 
and its aspect is north east by south-west. The first commune of 
the wine country is Vougeot, in which the vineyard is seen forming 
an enclosure of about forty-eight hectares. Here is produced the cele- 
brated wine called Clos Vougeot. Above this is another choice 
spot, called the Essejaux, a famous source of wine, and belougae 
to the notorious Ouvrard. In the commune of Aloxe, a wine calle 
Corton is grown, which is in the highest repute. The ground from 
which it is made gives only ten or twelve litres of wine each hectare, 


-of which there are but forty-six. Nothing is more remarkable or 


unaccountable than the difference of production in these fine wine 
districts. The most delicious wine is sometimes grown on one little 
spot only, in the midst of vineyards which produce no others but of 
the ordinary quality: while, in another place, the product of a vine- 
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yard, in proportion to its surface, shall be incredibly small, yet of 
exquisite quality ; at the same time—in the soil, aspect, treatment as 
to culture, and species of plant, there shall be no perceptible differ- 
ence to the eye of the most experienced wine grower. In such a 
district as the Cote d’Or, it is difference of site rather than of treat- 
ment, to which the superior wine owes its repute, for there is no 
want of competition in labouring after excellence. 

There is, continues Mr. Redding, an infinite variety in the wines 
of Burgundy, which an Englishman can hardly comprehend. Ac- 
customed to wines less delicate than intoxicating, and regardful ra- 
ther of the quantity than quality of the wine he takes, his favourite 
beverage is chosen rather for strength than perfection of flavour. 
The nature of the soil, the aspect, the season, the plant, and mode 
of culture, as well as the making, each and all equally affect the 
quality of these wines more than wines in general, on account of 
their great delicacy. ‘The most finished and perfect Burgundy, the 
French say, is deteriorated by so short a voyage as that across the 
channel from Calais to Dover, including, of course, the journey to 
the former place, and they are never sent away but in bottle. 

The making of the Burgundy called ‘Cote d’Or, which is one of 
the most superior of the kind, is on a coarse scale indeed, ‘The 
grapes are usually trodden before they are thrown into the vat. The 
gathering takes place in the hottest sunshine. The fermentation in 
the vat, which is usually left uncovered, lasts from thirty to forty- 
eight hours if the weather is hot, and from three to eight days if it 
be cold, for the first class of wines. The management in the cask 
consists of a racking in the month of March following the vintage, 
and a second racking in September, repeated every six Mi ag 
for the red wines. The casks are kept exactly filled, and the wine 
is fined. Many persons make the first racking soon after the first 
frost happens, fine immediately, and rack again in the month of 
March, and then in the month of September. 

The secret of the excellence of Burgundy wine Mr. Redding 
attributes to the unknown properties of the soil, which are deve- 
loped, only in particular places, often in the same vineyard, at all 
events, within a very narrow district. Whatever be the cause, 
France has in these wines a just cause of boast, and a staple in 
which she will never be excelled. While much is, doubtless, owing 
to the climate and aspect, it is evident that the peculiar character- 
istics of Burgundy depend least upon the art or labour of man, 
since wines inferior in quality receive as much or more of his at- 
tention. There is very little of the first class of these wines ex- 
ported from France, in this respect differing from Champagne, 
where the best finds its way into foreign countries. ‘There are 
several reasons for this, and among the foremost, the small quan- 
tity produced, which the French, who are choice in wines, know 
very well how to distinguish, but which foreign merchants very 
rarely do. _ 
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The justly celebrated Hermitage, both the red and the white 
sorts, is made from grapes which grow on a hill, near the town of 
Tain, in the arrondissement of Valence, situated on the banks of 
the Rhone, with a southern aspect. It appears, that in this place 
there still exists a tradition, the burden of which is, that an inha- 
bitant of Condrieu, having determined to turn hermit, established 
his cell on an uncultivated hill near Tain. He amused his leisure 
hours by breaking stones and rocks to pieces which surrounded 
his dwelling, and planting among them some vine slips from Con- 
drieu, they succeeded to admiration. His example was copied: by 
others, and the sterile hill side was soon converted into a vineyard. 
The good taste of the monks in wine has been already remarked 
in other places. Hermitage wine is divided into five classes, but 
it differs much with the seasons as to quality. Red Hermitage 
will not keep more than twenty years without altering. The price 
of the first class is often as high as five hundred and fifty francs 
the piece of two hundred and ten litres. The other growths or 
classes sell from four hundred and fifty down to three hundred, 
and even as low as two hundred and fifty francs the piece. When 
the season is bad, and the wine of moderate quality, the wine of 
the first growth will not bring more than two hundred and fifty, 
and of the last, one hundred and twenty francs. All these are 
only to be considered the prices when new at the vintage, and as 
approximating to the mean prices in the relative cases. Red Her- 
mitage, when it is of the first quality, is not bottled for exporta- 
tion until it has been four or five years in the cask, in which, as 
well as in bottles, it is generally sold at that age. 

Amongst the numerous list of wines mentioned by Mr. Redding, 
who, we believe, leaves scarcely a village beverage of the simplest 
kind that he does not mention and fully describe, is one, a spark- 
ling white wine. The process of making it seems a very simple 
one, and, perhaps, is not wholly unsusceptible of being practised 
in this country. A quantity of white grapes is selected, and ex- 
posed on planks to the sun, if possible, for four or five days. 
They are then plucked from the stems, and put into a vat, where 
they are bruised with the hands or feet. ‘They are then left for 
twenty-four or thirty hours, to give time to the skins to rise and 
separate the murk from the fluid parts. The wine is then racked 
into large bottles, which are decanted every two days until the 
sensible fermentation is terminated. ‘The wine being then clear is 
put into very strong bottles, which, on the following day, are 
corked, tied, and sealed. 

The wines of the Gironde include those of the districts which 
are in the vicinity of Bordeaux. These are most known of all 
French wines to foreigners, they being of the quality which best 
endures the carriage necessary for their transportation to different 
countries. From the account of Mr. Redding, it seems that the 
claret which we obtain in this country from France, is so called 
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from the word‘clairet, and is a mixture of several sorts of wine, 
often of Beni Carlos and Bordeaux, made up for the English 
market; sometimes Languedoc and Bordeaux; at others, Hermi- 
tage or Alicant with Bordeaux, and uniformly a portion of spirit 
of wine in addition. Mr. Brande reckons only 12°91 of spirit 
in claret wine. This quantity cannot be uniform; it must fre- 
quently be more, and rarely less than that quantity, as claret is a 
manufactured wine, and not the work of one manufacturer alone, 
who might, in all probability, regulate his proportions by some 
uniform standard. 

From the wines in France, which have been treated with an ex- 
traordinary degree of minute knowledge by Mr. Redding, that 
gentleman proceeds to those of Spain. In consequence of the fa- 
vourable nature of its genial climate, the vintage of Spain very 
rarely, or almost never fails; but there is a great backwardness in 
the knowledge of the people, who, for the most part, are satisfied 
to trust to nature, more than to human art or labour. Neverthe- 
less, both the red and white wines in Spain are of surpassing ex- 
cellence. The wines in common use are not the white luscious 
ones, nor the dry wines of Xeres. In the province of La Man- 
cha, the celebrated wine, the Val de Penasismade. ‘This isa red 
wine, of excellent body, perhaps with as much as Port, before it 
is made fiery with brandy. In the hands of Frenchmen it would 
be found to equal in strength, flavour, and body, the best southern 
growths. ‘The vineyards are close to Manzanares, a town almost 
in ruins, in which the Duke of San Carlos, upon whose estate the 
wine is made, keeps extensive cellars, where it may be tasted in 
perfection. It is a wine which requires age to perfect, and then it 
is equal to any red wine in the world, for every quality save, per- 
haps, the delicacy which distinguishes the higher class of Burgun- 
dy. It is grown upon a rocky or stony soil, as Val de Penas, or 
‘Valley of Stones,” indicates. ‘The better class of the inhabi- 
tants of the Castiles rate it very highly. No idea can be formed 
of this wine from what is drunk at Madrid. The vines employ 
all the inhabitants of the district, where the wages of the labourer 
are only about seven pence a day. 

The wines which are most favoured by foreigners, are those of 
Andalusia. ‘The Malaga wine is usually mingled with a propor- 
tion of wine which has been designedly burned in the boiling, in 
order to impart to it a peculiar taste by which it is distinguished. 
The well known Sherry wine, though deriving its name from Xe- 
res, yet is principally made near Cadiz, or about nine miles from 
Port St. Mary, at Xeres de la Frontera. ‘The manufacture of this 
wine appears, from the authentic account of Mr. Redding, to have 
been the subject of frequent misrepresentation, and under such 
circumstances it will be interesting to learn the true history of a 
liquor which few of us can regard with indifference. 
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‘ This latter place is in the centre of the vineyards which cover a dis- 
trict of about six leagues square. Forty thousand pipes are made, of 
which above seventeen thousand are exported annually. It is not to be 
supposed that these are all wines of the first quality ; for they include all 
that go out of the district, high and low priced. There is a great grada- 
tion in the prices of sherry, for though the average is not above twenty- 


six pounds the butt, the charges are from fifteen up to sixty-five pounds. 
The value of the sherries exported is calculated at 450,000/., and the 
export duties 500,0001, 

‘The manufacture of the sherries takes place under the care of the 
agents or principals of foreign houses, who reside on the spot, and this is 
the reason of the great improvement of late years in the wines of Xeres, 
The vineyards are principally on the sides of slopes or declivities. The 
grapes are left to hang until they begin to shrivel in the sun. The fruit 
is white, and always gathered between the 9th and 15th of September. 
The bunches are exposed to the sun in baskets for forty-eight hours after 
they are gathered, and turned and sorted carefully for the better wines. 
The vines, planted about five feet asunder, are carefully dug round imme- 
diately after the vintage, and little hollows left to retain the rain. They 
in January, or soon after, turn up the mould, and carefully weed the 
ground. ‘The pruning takes place in March, and the earth is afterwards 
raked over, when the vines are propped until the vintage with canes. The 
labour of the vineyard is continued even to hunting out the insects on the 
vines. ‘There is, however, seldom or never a failure in the crop, owing 
to the benignity of the climate. The high price of good sherry is not 
wonderful, when the care in the growth and the home duties are taken 
into account. <A bottle of good sherry fetches three shillings and four 
pence on the spot, though the common ordinary wine of the country is 
but sixpence. 

* The varieties of the wine are produced by the different modes of treat- 
ing it. Gypsum is frequently, but not always, used in the manufacture. 
Pale sherry is made from the same grape as the brown, to the wine from 
which is added a couple of bottles of very pure brandy to each butt. 
The brown and deeper sherries are also the produce of the same grape, 
mingled with boiled wine. A butt of pale light sherry is reduced by 
boiling to a fifth part, by which time it has acquired a deep rich brown 
colour. One half of the boiled wine is substituted for a like quantity of 
the pale sherry, which is first abstracted from the butt. The wine thus 
boiled down is made from a grape which is cheap and abundant, and 
therefore the price of the best brown wine is but little increased by the 
operation. This boiled wine is also used for colouring other wines in dif- 
ferent degrees for the British market, which seems to abhor the pure un- 
sophisticated juice of the grape, whether in the wines of Porto, Bordeaux, 
or Spain. In the latter case, however, the wine is not at all deteriorated 
by the treatment, which cannot be said of the wines of Portugal or of 
France when worked up to the English taste. The pale sherries, there- 
fore, are the most pure, containing nothing but the admixture of a little 
brandy, in addition to the effusion from the press. The different shades 
of sherry are all caused by the mixture of boiled wine.’—pp. 188—90. 


It is more than probable that Spain will ultimately be the chief 
source to England for the supply of wines, for even now she is ob- 
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taining a striking superiority over Portugal in this respect. This 
preference we give to Spain even under all the disadvantages 
which affect her produce, and which must sooner or later cease to 
exist. It is calculated, that if half the scientific care and atten- 
tion which are given to the cultivation of French vines, were be- 
stowed on those of Spain, the latter would soon be completely 
victorious over every competition. The characteristics of Spa- 
nish wines are strength and durability, and what is most worthy of 
the interest of foreign consumers is, that they not only endure for 
many years, but even require age before they become possessed 
of the;proper flavour, and that mellowness which recommends them 
so strongly as a wholesome and delightful beverage. ‘The Cana- 
ries produce wines which are usually classed under the head of 
Spanish. Amongst these are the Teneriffe and Vidonia, but es- 
pecially the Malmsey, which was once in great repute. But these 
wines are second in every respect to those of Madeira, a fact which 
is most probably to be explained by the better management of 
the vintage; for, in the latter place, great incitements have most 
fortunately arisen to impel the advance of improvement in this ar- 
ticle, and a most lucky degree of emulation amongst the cultiva- 
tors of the vine has been the consequence of a great influx of 
foreign merchants. 

In introducing to our notice the wine produce of Germany, Mr. 
Redding, inspired by the associations in which he is delighted to 
indulge, presents to us a beautifully picturesque description of the 
vineyards on the bank of the Rhine. 

Whoever has visited, he writes, with all the warmth of a poetical 
mind, the noble Rhine, must have felt sensible of the beauty of its 
vineyards, covering steep and shore, interlaced with the most ro- 
mantic ruins, towns ancient and venerable, smiling villages, and the 
rapid broad German river, reflecting the rich scenery on its banks. 
From Mentz even to Bonn, the vineyards of the Rhine are ob- 
served to greater advantage than any similar cultivation in other 
countries: Erbach, enthroned on its vines; the Rheingau, its Jo- 
hannisberg on a crescent hill of red soil, adorned with cheering 
vegetation; Mitelheim, Geisenheim, and Rudsheim with its strong, 
fine-bodied wine, the grapes from which bask on their promontory 
of rock, in the summer sun, and imbibe its generous heat from 
dawn to setting; then again, on the other side, Bingen, delightful, 
sober, majestic, with terraces of vines, topped by the Chateau of 
Klopp. ‘The river and its riches, the corn and fruit which the 
vicinity produces, all remind the stranger of a second Canaan. 
The Hagertoch, the ruins, and the never-failing vines scattered 
among them, like verdant youth revelling amid age and decay, 
give a picture no where else exhibited, uniting to the joyousness 
of wine the sober tinge of meditative feeling. The hills, back of the 
picture, covered with feudal relics or monastic remains, below As- 
mannhausen to Lorch, mingled with the purple grape. Bacha- 
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rach is near, the wine of which, probably because the fancy of the 
drinkers has changed, is now pronounced second-rate in quality, 
though not long ago, even the French celebrated it in their Bac- 
chanalian songs, is still very good, fashion may say what it chooses, 
Landscapes of greater beauty, joined to the luxuriance of fruitful 
vine culture, can ho where be seen; perhaps there is something to 
be added, for the alliance of wine and its agreeable qualities, with 
the noble scenery of the river. The mind will have its associations 
upon all subjects. 

In no part of his history has Mr. Redding devoted more attention 
to the geological relations of the vine, than when he comes to the 
consideration of the soil of Germany, and its effect on the cultiva- 
tion of the grape. He is of opinion, that granite decomposed, and 
quartz in favourable sites, offer good vine land, and so does sienite. 
Clay slate, mingled with quartz, is observed to be highly favourable 
with basalt. Where marl, mingled with pebbles, occurs, the vines 
succeed best; nearly the same character, but, if any thing, still a 
better, may be given to dolenite. Variegated sandstone in decom- 
position does not do well for the vines in dry seasons, though light 
in its nature; when mingled with clay, or other earths, its produce 
is tolerable, but it gives no remarkable wine. Shell marl, where the 
calcareous properties are most prevalent, when mixed with the clay 
soil, will grow tolerably good vines, and the same when they are 
reared upon a coarse limestone well worked. Kiffer produces only 
weak wine. Schistous marl, where it occurs decomposed, yields 
a fertile soil for the vine. When mingled with round stones or sand 
it is very favourable, but no remarkable wine is produced from it. 
It is strange that the Germans dress their vines with strong manures, 
which the French and Portuguese pronounce to be injurious. 

The circle of Coblentz contains 17,000 acres, Prussian reckoning, 
under cultivation for wine, and the produce of each acre is estimated 
at about £15 a year. The vintage on the Rhine does not take 
place until the grapes are perfectly mature, they are then carefully 
gathered, the bad fruit picked out, and with the stalks put aside. 
The more celebrated of these wines are all fermented in casks, and 
then after being repeatedly racked, suffered to remain for years in 
large fudders, two es i and fifty gallons, to acquire perfection 
by time. These huge casks contain each about three hundred and 
fifty tuns. The wines mellow best in large vessels; hence the cele- 
brated Heidelberg tun, thirty-one feet long by twenty-one high, and 
holding one hundred and fifty fudders, or six hundred hogsheads; 
the second of these was built at Heidelberg in 1663. ‘That which 
preceded it held but one hundred and thirty-two fudders. This tun 
is decorated with all kinds of fantastical ornaments. Tubingen, 
Gruningen, and Konigstein (the last 3,709 hogsheads), could all 
boast of their enormous tuns, in which the white wines of the coun- 
try were thought to mellow better than in casks of less dimensions. 
These tuns were once kept carefully filled. The Germans always 
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had the reputation of being good drinkers, and of taking care of the 
‘liquor they loved.” 

German wine has the peculiar character of being generous, dry, 
finely flavoured, and is capable of enduring age, or rather being im- 
proved by it to a greater extent than any other. Mr. Redding is 
prepared, from certain experiments in his own cellars, to deny the 
justice of the imputations usually thrown out against German wines, 
as to the excess of acid contained in them, this unfounded notion 
having been carried into practical life so far as to cause the use of 
these wines to be prohibited in the case of gouty subjects. But the 
author also adds, that the gout is a disease scarcely known on the 
banks of the Rhine, and yet, upon them, the inhabitants drink hardly 
any other than Rhenish and Moselle wines. A writer, quoted b 
Mr. Redding, has no hesitation in giving his testimony to the trut 
of what he himself believes; and the statement of the gentleman is 
to the following effect: ‘‘ We, therefore, conceive this to be a vulgar 
error, for no wine is better to a gouty patient than that of the 
Rhine; the author can testify this from his own experience, and the 
testimony (which can be more depended on) of an eminent English 
physician, who practised at Mayence for many years, and was of 
opinion that the strong wines of the Rhine were extremely salutary, 
and that they contained less acid than any other; moreover, they 
are never saturated with brandy, as the French white wines are.” 

For the correctness of every word of this statement Mr. Redding 
is ready, from personal experience, to vouch, and he has felt himself, 
that if he take more than a glass or two of port, so that the spirit 
in it be sufficient to stimulate the stomach, then he feels acidity. 
But such an inconvenience never attends, he declares, the use of 
sound Rhenish wine. The peculiar advantage now described as 
belonging to those wines, results, it appears, from the completeness 
of the process of fermentation. 

On the banks of the river Mayne, not far from Frankfort, is the 
little town of Hockheim, the source of the famous Hock, a title, by 
the way, which is much too indiscriminately applied to wines 
which have no fair title to so fortunate an affiliation. The whole 
eastern bank of the Rhine to Lorch, and which bears the name of 
the Rheingau, is celebrated for centuries as a centre of wine pro- 
duce. Its character was partly owing to its having been at first the 
property of the church, and it is needless to remind the reader that 
every part of the world gives proof of the success with which the 
reverend class of wine growers always cultivated the grape. In this 
delightful spot, grows the vine called the Castle, or Schloss-Johannes- 
berger, once the property of the Prince of Orange. Johannesberg 
is a town on the right bank of the Rhine below Mentz, and its wine 
takes the lead of all those produced from the vintages on the bor- 
ders of the Rhine. The oldest of the Rhenish wines offered to the 
purchaser is that of 1748, a year distinguished in the annals of the 
Rheingau, for the most auspicious of vintages on record. Older 
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wines may be met with, but less itn The excellence of the 
wine in any particular year always depends more upon the warmth 
of the season, than upon any other cause, and the high price of the 
wine in corresponding years rates accordingly. The Germans say, 
the wines of the best body are made on the higher lands, and the 
worst on the lower; the last requiring the longest keeping, to ren- 
der them mellow for drinking. The wines of 1783 bear a very high 
character. ‘There is something unaccountable in the extraordina 
durability of wines grown so far to the North, when the slightest in- 
crease of warmth in a season causes such a difference in the quality 
of the wine. While strong southern wines suffer from age after 
a certain period of years in bottle, and begin to deteriorate sensibly, 
the Rhine wines seem possessed of inextinguishable vitality, and set 
the greater part of rivalry at defiance, as to keeping. It is generally 
found that wines with the lesser proportion of alcohol change sooner 
than those which are strong. The Rhenish wines averaging so little 
in spirit, will endure longer, and continue to improve by age as much 
as the _ potent wines of the South, with double their alcoholic 
strength. 

The Moselle wines, which have been regarded as inferior to those 
of the Rhine and Mayne, contain, however, the capital vinous liquor 
called the Brauneberger. They are light wines, with an excellent 
flavour, and have recently become objects of attention in England. 

Switzerland produces wine, but scarcely any of it is exported. 
The best Swiss wine is that made in the Grisons, and is called 
Chiavenna: it is a white wine of an aromatic flavour, and is yielded 
by the red grape. Red wines of good quality are made at Schaff- 
hausen and at Basle, where the title of “‘ wine of blood” is given to 
its wine. This title is derived from a sanguinary combat at Birs in 
the time of Louis XI. of France, when 1,600 Swiss fought 30,000 
French, when only sixteen of the former survived, falling more from 
fatigue than from slaughter by the enemy. 

The history of the wines of Portugal is connected with an example 
of British ignorance on the just policy of commercial laws, such as 
fills us with surprise, even considering the date of the period when 
this ignorance was displayed. The Methuen treaty, which is the 
mild name of the transaction, consisted of an agreement en- 
tered into by the British government, whereby it compelled honest 
Englishmen capable of luxuriating on wine, to drink what Mr. Red- 
ding properly calls the “ fiery adulterations” of an interested wine 
company, and, from the coarseness of their wines, exposed to imitations 
of them without end, from materials some of which had never been in 
Portugal. These sophistications complained of in 1730, increased 
after the monopoly was granted to the company. The delusion of 
encouraging our woollen manufactures, was the bait held out in ex- 
change for the rejection of better wine, and the substitution of a 
third-rate article. The objections to a treaty of such a nature are 
obvious enough to every impartial reasoner, and the coarseness of 
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the attempts made to justify its continuation, displayed unequalled 


ignorance and boldness. e time the treaty was in full force, 
without any attempt to qualify or annul it, almost affords ground for 
the belief, that Englishmen formerly never scrutinized beyond the 
surface of things. 

Succeeding companies improved on the corrupt practices of 
their predecessors, and the worst monument of.their guilt is found 
in the confirmed habit which is now fixed upon England, of being 
partial to Port, no matter how abundant may be the proofs of its 
want of genuineness and its unwholesomeness. At this very mo- 
ment Mr. Redding does not hesitate to state, unequivocally, that 
five-eighths of the wine brought into England is so coarse, and is 
such a medley of ill-flavoured heterogeneous vine produce, bad 
Portuguese brandy, and other matters, that any ingenious person 
may increase one pipe to three by the addition of unexciseable 
articles, without any fresh injury to the stomach of the consumer, 
or to the appearance of the wine, happening. A very bold and 
searching inquiry is instituted by the author; into the fatal results 
of the monopoly, which, in an evil hour, was consigned to this 
commercial company, and its devastating effects are traced over 
the vineyard districts, over the proprietors of them, and over the 
wines themselves, which have been sunk so low in their merits, 
We regret that we cannot follow our author through the statisti- 
cal survey which he then commences of the extent and capabili- 
ties of the vineyards of Portugal. The grand objection which 
he so justly entertains on the subject of Port wines, is the mix- 
ture of brandy, which forms a regular ingredient of this wine ; 
it is brandied twice a year, and the effect of this addition is this, 
that in order to drink the wine of Oporto with the genuine virtues 
of thé grape, it must be taken in the fiery state into which it is 
converted by the brandy, and with respect to the nature of the 
said brandy; Mr. Redding states that it is the most execrable 
stuff that can possibly be offered for human consumption. The 
reason of its inferior quality is at once announced, in the fact that 
‘it is generally distilled from figs and dried grapes, or raisins, these 
ingredients being refuse, of which no better use can readily be 
made. ‘The merchants even once tried to make it from locust 
pods, but that scheme failed, and they were obliged to resort to 
importation for the extra quantity they wanted. ‘That the wines 
will keep and bear a sea-voyage without the addition of brandy, 
to such an extravagant excess, there can be no doubt. A couple 
of bottles of good brandy to a pipe, when put on board of ship, 
would, if such an assertion were true, answer every purpose of 
preservation. In some years twenty-seven thousand tuns of Port 
wine have been imported into Great Britain, in every one of 
which, besides. the portion of spirit in the wine, no less than six 
gallons of brandy have been artificially mingled, making a hundred 
and sixty-two thousand gallons of ardent spirit. To get rid of 
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this liquid fire, the wine must be kept a dozen years, and ruined 
in flavour, when it might be drank in half the time by omittin 
the’ brandy. If:the Oporto charge made against the English 
taste were true, how comes it, that even down to 1754 the admix- 
ture was censured as flagitious and abominable, even by the mer- 
chants themselves?. Port ‘wine had then been drank in England 
for nearly sixty years, and the wines were found warm enough for 
the taste of Englishmen. The truth is, that quantity being the 
greatest desideratum, because a good deal of middling wine is 
more profitable than a small quantity at a high price, brandy aids 
in making all the growths equal, after being kept a longer ora 
shorter time, for the inclination of the inferior qualities always is 
to descend in the market, even below their worth, as the better 
increase. ‘The mischief is thus easily explained. By this prac- 
tice, and the ease with which the mass of any peopie is cajoled, a 
taste of wine of a most extraordinary kind has prevailed in this 
country, among the bulk of those in the middling classes who 
drink wine, and who seem to prefer the juice of the grape the 
more it resembles the product of the still, rather than of simple 
fermentation, the very excellence of which consists in the slight 
interference of artificial efforts for completing its product, after 
the earth and sun have done their part. 

Italy seems to have always disappointed the best calculators, 
who founded their hopes of the success of vine cultivation on the 
peculiar climate and soil of that country. England, which im- 
ported the oil and silk of that country plentifully, seemed to have 
no relish whatever for its wines. There is a good explanation for 
this inferiority in the effects of a bad system of government, 
which takes away from the husbandman every inducement to take 
proper steps for improvement. In fact, there is no care whatever 
bestowed on the cultivation of the vine in Italy, and if there be 
any good wine of native produce in that country, it is all of nature’s, 
instead of being man’s manufacture. The people there prune no 
vines, make no choice of soil for planting them ; they make this sort 
of plant secondary to other productions, and are free of every de- 
scription of sound knowledge as to the best way of carrying on the 
processes of the vintage. The grapes are trodden and are all thrown 
together in the most slovenly manner ; ripe and unripe, sound and 
unsound, are commonly intermingled, and flung into vats that re- 
main uncleaned from the last year’s vintage, the press being rare- 
ly used. ‘The process of fermentation is conducted in the most 
careless mode. ‘The must is not suffered to remain without fresh 
additions, until the vintage is over. Whilst in France they will 
only suffer the pressure of one day’s gathering to ferment together, 
the Italians will throw in fresh must in the height of the process. 
That wine so made, whatever may be the defects in cultivating 
the vine, could ever be of tolerable quality, is not to be expected. 
There are some landowners, however, who possess excellent wine, 
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which they have been at considerable pains to manufacture, but 
then it is not to be drank beyond their own families, and has no 
connexion with what is commonly sold in the country with respect 
to quality. | 

Naples produces the best wines in this division of Europe, in 
consequence of the conformity which a volcanic soil bears to the 
cultivation of the vine. The Lacryma Christi is made here; it is 
an exceedingly rich wine, red, and with an exquisite flavour, and 
is supposed to be the Falernian juice celebrated by Horace. A 
Dutchman is stated to have once said, when he swallowed a glass 
of it, ‘*Oh Christ, why did’st thou not weep in my country?” In 
Tuscany greater attention is given to the cultivation of the vine, 
and what is curious, is, that the noblemen in Florence actually sell 
wine by retail from the cellars oftheir palaces. It is sold in flasks 
capable of containing three quarts. Very good wines are pro- 
duced in Savoy and Piedmont; in Sardinia, where the fruit is 
so abundant, as that a portion of it is left on the vines from want 
of vessels to contain the juice ; in Elba, where the quantity made 
is small, but of excellent quality and of the character of good port; 
in the Lipari Islands, and finally in Sicily. 

In Hungary and Austria, the cultivation of vines is quite on a 
different footing. Of Hungarian wines, the species are counted to 
the number of thirty, of which the famous Tokay is one of the 
most distinguished. ‘Tokay is the name of a town situated in the 
middle of the district where the vines which produce this wine 
grow. ‘This district extending about twenty miles, called the Sub- 
montine or Hegyalla, in High Hungary, is in the county of Zemp- 
lin. In this district the grape is large, and of a rich luscious taste 
The grapes for this wine are the Hungarian Blue, when ripe called 
Trockenbeeren; being collected late in the season, and almost 
shrivelled up to raisins. They are carefully picked one by one. 
The species called Formint and Hars-levili furnish the prime 
Tokay, called Tokay Ausbruch. The vines are reared pollard 
fashion, and the vintage seldom takes place before the end of Oc- 
tober. The Trockenbeeren are by that time over-ripe, and are 
carefully placed on a table grooved, from which the juice runs 
into earthen jars, and forms the rich “ essence of Tokay,” from 
their own pressure. ‘This wine is like the syrups of the south of 
France, and is set aside by itself. The quantity made is small 
and very thick, and is considered most precious. The grapes are 
then trodden in a vat with the naked feet, and a small portion of 
wine essence is added to the must, which is allowed to stand twenty- 
four hours, and then set to ferment. ‘This last is the famous To- 
kay wine, or Tokay Ausbruch, (ausbruch, or flowing forth of the 
syrup). It ferments for two or three days or more, during which 


it is stirred, and the matters which arise to the surface are skim- 
med off. It is then strained into casks. Tokay has a powerful 
aroma. It does not become bright for some time after it is in the 
cask. Tokay Ausbruch contains sixty-one parts of essence, and 
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eighty-four of wine. The Maslas is a more diluted species of the 
Tokay, containing sixty-one parts of essence, and a hundred and 
sixty-nine of wine. The best wine of Tokay has so peculiar a 
flavour of the aromatic kind, and is so luscious, that the taste is 
not easily forgotten. This wine sells in Vienna for twelve pounds 
sterling the dozen. The vineyard belongs to the Emperor and 
certain of the nobles; that called Taiczal produces the best. The 
side of the slope on which the vineyards lie, is about nine thou- 
sand yards long; but the choice portion called Mezes-Male, is but 
six hundred, and is reserved, with its produce, for the Emperor 
and a few of the nobles. 

Greece and Russia afford excellent wines, and in the former 
country, in the island of Cyprus, the method of making the arti- 
cle is the same as was practised in the best days of ancient Greece. 
In this island a practice is followed of burying a jar of wine on 
the birth of a child; this is dug up on the marriage of the indivi- 
dual, and is never sold. Wines of varied merits are not only 
made, but form a good article of exportation from most of the 
Greek islands; the Ionian islands are likewise the seat of vine cul- 
tivation. With respect to the share which Russia has in this sort 
of growth, the author informs us that its wines bear no comparison 
in quantity to the ardent spirit to which a coarse half-civilized peo- 
ple of the north may well be supposed to yield the preference. 
About twenty-eight millions of gallons of coarse brandy are every 
year distilled in that empire, besides a variety of other liquors, 
but, as may be inferred, little of this is of the product of the vine. 
In the southern parts of the empire the vine has of late years been 
cultivated with success, and as the territory of the Tzars is ex- 
tended in this direction by force or fraud, the extent of wine pro- 
duce will be yet more enlarged. That manufactured at present is 
chiefly made at Astracan and in the Crimea. 

After discussing the pretensions of the various wines of Persia, 
and the East, of Africa, and the two Americas, Mr. Redding con- 
cludes the historical portions of his work, and adds two valuable 
chapters of a completely practical nature, and which are deeply 
deserving the attention of all families interested in the preservation 
of their wine. The making of wines is a theme developed by the 
author in a most interesting manner, and at the same time in a way 
so familiar as that the instructions conveyed by him cannot, by 
possibility, be misunderstood by even the most careless. He takes 
in, in his descriptions, ample views of the true principles on which 


the various processes should be founded—such as fermentations, 
the state of the wine in cellars, the choice of wines, the best me- 


thod of cellaring the wine when chosen, the bottling of it, its 
preservation, mixing, strengthening, and amelioration. The last 


chapter presents a very elaborate account of the adulterations to 


which the juice of the grape, in all its multiplied forms, is exposed, 
and from the number of wines which are either manufactured un- 
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der fictitious names, or are adulterated in this country, it may, 
with great propriety, be denominated an universal wine manu- 
facture. We shall give a specimen of the tests by which the adul- 
teration of commodities in general use, may be most easily detected. 


* There are a variety of tests which may be applied to the more vulgar 
adulterations by those who do not understand chemistry. Sulphur will de- 
tect the presence of lead, turning the wine black or dark, if it be present, 
sulphurated hydrogen gas, acidulated by muriatic acid, will detect it in a 
moment. Alum is detected by equal quantities of lime-water and wine 
being mixed and examined within sixteen hours, when if there beno alum, 
crystals will be found, easily separable by filtration; a muddy deposit will 
be seen if there be. The presence of colouring bodies is least injurious, 
and may be discovered by numerous tests, such as lime-water, if beet-root 
has been employed, acetate of lead, bilberries, elder, or log-wood. The 
best mode, where adulteration is suspected, is to apply to any chemist of 
tolerable skill, who can analyze the wine. According to M. Chevalier, the 
following are the best wine tests for the colouring matter :—potash, applied 
as a re-agent, to ascertain the natural colour of the wine; this it changes 
from red to bettle or brownish-green. The change of colour produced by 
this agent, it must be remarked, is different in the wine of different ages, 
No precipitation of the colouring matter takes place when potash is applied. 
Acetate of lead, lime-water, muriate of tin with ammonia, and with subace- 
tate of lead, should not be employed, because incapable of producing uni- 
form colours with wines of natural colour only. Ammonia may be em- 
ployed, the change of colour it produces not perceptibly varying. It is the 
same with a solution of alum, to which potash has been added, which will 
answer the purpose.’—pp. 338, 339. 


There is no necessity, we should think, for us to express our 
opinion upon this book, as our estimate of its merits may be easily 
ascertained from the space which we have assigned to the notice 
of its contents. It is one of the most comprehensive, and perhaps, 
exact specimens of historical literature which we possess, and is 
remarkable for the spirit of impartiality which breathes over and 
gives life to a mass of curious information, the result of a diligence 
and industry which reflect the highest credit on the author. 


, 





Art. IX.—Tom Cringle’s Log. In 2 vols., 12mo.: Edinburgh, 
Blackwood ; London, Cadell. 1833. 


Wiru the single exception of Captain Hall, this is, by far, the 
most amusing of the tars who have in recent years taken to the 
diversion of auto-biography. It consists of a continued narrative 
of the bustling adventures of an active sailor's life on the seas and 
on the land, when particular circumstances brought him to the 
latter. We use the word sailor in its generic sense, because it 
applies to the naval officers as well as to the operatives, and that 
the representative of Tom Cringle was a member of the first class, 
sufficiently appears from the text. He joined the line of battle 
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ship, the Kraaker, at Portsmouth, as a midshipman, and from 
that moment determined to keep a log-book for himself. The 
first of his troubles, which, by the way, as treated by himself, seem 
be to no troubles at all, was of a nature to afford him a very faith- 
ful specimen of the sort of life which awaited him. After a short 
service on board the Kraaker, this ship was sent home, and 
Cringle having got sick of the fleet service, obtained an appoint- 
ment to an eighteen-gun sloop, the Torch, which sailed after he 
joined her to the North Sea. On the voyage the Torch had to 
navigate in a direction off Harwich, through a fleet of fishing- 
boats, at anchor. From these they took with them two North- 
Sea pilots, as the weather looked threatening. One of the pilots 
presented a most extraordinary appearance, if we are to believe 
the reporter, for he was a tall raw-boned subject, about six feet or 
so, with a blue face—it could not be called red—and a hawk’s-bill 
nose of the colour of bronze. His head was defended from the 
weather by what is technically called a south-west, pronounced 
sow-west,—cap, which is in shape like the thatch of a dustman, 
composed of canvass, well tarred, with no snout, but having a 
long flap hanging down the back to carry the rain over the cape 
of the jacket. His chin was embedded in a red comforter that 
rose to his ears. His trunk was first of all cased in a shirt of 
worsted stocking-net ; over this he had a coarse linen shirt, then 
a thick cloth waistcoat; a shag jacket was the next layer, and over 
that was rigged the large cumbrous pea jacket, reaching to his 
knees. As for his lower spars, the rig was still more peculiar ;— 
first of all, he had on a pair of most comfortable woollen stock- 
ings, what we call fleecy hosiery—and the beauties are peculiarly 
nice in this respect—then a pair of strong fearnaught trowsers; 
over these again are drawn up another pair of stockings, thick, 
coarse, rig-and-furrow as we call them in Scotland, and above all 
this were drawn a pair of long, well-greased, and liquored boots, 
reaching half-way up the thigh, and altogether impervious to wet. 
However comfortable this costume may be in bad weather on 
board, it is clear enough that any culprit so swathed, would stand 
a poor chance of being saved, were he to fall overboard. The 
ship bore away for the port of Cuxhaven, on the banks of the 
Elbe, where they were to deliver their cargo, which consisted of 
a single gentleman, who appears to have been a foreigner, speak- 
ing the English language in the vilest fashion, but filling the sta- 
tion of an emissary from the British government to the northern 
part of the European continent. When the vessel neared Cux- 
haven, they sent aloft a signal for a pilot, but no return followed 
from the shore, which looked during the whole of the day as if 
it had been abandoned by every thing in the shape of a living 
creature. The upshot is, that the port was at the moment occu- 
pied by the French, who on the next attempt of the ship to ap- 
proach, announced their hostility by a discharge of guns, which 
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committed no small degree of destruction on the crew of the 
Kraaker. Ultimately the Captain determined to put the emis- 
sary on board, and at night he was conveyed in a boat with muf- 
fled oars to Cuxhaven. ‘The boat was well manned, and Cringle 
was one of the party. The result of this expedition was, that 
the whole of them put themselves into a position which placed 
them at the mercy of the French; they were arrested and put 
into the custody of separate bodies of soldiers, and were thus 
themselves separated. also. Cringle, however, was fortunate 
enough to have met with a friend in his distress, and to that 
friend he seems to be indebted for the most decided testimonies 
of kindness. Hamburgh was the place in which he was destined 
to be placed, and having’ been conducted to a large house in that 
city, he was introduced into an apartment where some young 
officers were already seated, and he commemorates with grateful 
feelings the attention which they showed him. His friend, already 
alluded to, invited him to his father’s villa in the suburbs, where 
he was clothed and fed for three days, and then assisted him in 
making his escape to the Torch, which still lay off the harbour of 
Cuxhaven, and which almost immediately weighed for England. 
The subsequent chapters describe the cruise of the Torch to the 
southern coast of Ireland, and afterwards to the West Indies, the 
adventures attending which were numerous and striking in their cir- 
cumstances. Continuing their voyage to Jamaica, nothing particu- 
lar occurred until the ship reached Port Royal, from which station 
she was ordered down to the leeward part of the island to give pro- 
tection to the coasting trade. About a fortnight after they began 
the voyage, the Torch came to anchor in Bluefield’s Bay. It was 
between eight and nine in the morning, when the land wind had died 
away, and the sea-breeze had not yet set in, so that scarcely a breath 
was stirring. At this moment Cringle was looking out towards the 
eastern horizon watching the first dark-blue ripple of the sea-breeze, 
when a rushing noise passed over his head. He looked up and 
saw that it was the gallinaso, the great carrion crow of the tropics. 
It was sailing seaward over the brig, and this direction being con- 
trary to the natural habits of the bird, it excited the attention of 
Cringle. He followed its motions with his glass, and saw it ap- 
proach a dark speck in the offing which turned out to be a small 
boat. He went into the gig with a part of the crew, and, as they 
approached the boat, one of the party said that he saw some one 
peering over the bow. They drew nearer, and Cringle saw him 
distinctly. ‘‘ Why don’t you haul the sheet aft and come down to 
us, sir,” was the question put to the supposed individual, but he 
neither moved nor answered; and, as the boat rose and fell on the 
short sea raised by the first of the breeze, the face kept mopping 
and mowing over the gun-whale. ‘“ I will seon teach you manners, 
my fine fellow,” said Cringle: “ give way men,” said he, and he fired 
his musket, when the crow that he had seen rose from the boat into 
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the air, but immediately alighted again, to their astonishment, vul- 
ture-like with out-stretched wings upon the head. Under the sha. 
dow of this horrible plume, the face seemed on the instant to alter 
like the hideous changes in a dream. It appeared to become of a 
deathlike paleness, and anon streaked with blood. Another stroke 
of the oar—the chin had fallen down, and the tongue was hanging 
out. Another pull—the eyes were gone, and from their sockets, 
brains and blood were fermenting and flowing down the cheeks, 
It was the face of a putrefying corpse. In this floating coffin the 
found the body of another sailor, doubled across one of the thwarts, 
with a long Spanish knife sticking between his ribs, as if he had 
died in some mortal struggle, or what was equally probable, had put 
an end to himself in his frenzy; whilst along the bottom of the boat, 
arranged with some show of care, and covered by a piece of canvass 
stretched across an oar above it, lay the remains of a beautiful boy, 
about fourteen years of age, apparently but a few hours dead. 
Some biscuit, a roll of jerked beef, and an earthen water-jar, lay be- 
side him, showing that hunger at least could have had no share in 
his destruction,—but the pipkin was dry, and the small water-cask 
in the bow was staved and empty. 

They had no sooner cast their grappling over the bow, and begun 
to tow the boat to the ship, than the abominable bird, that they had 
scared, settled down into it again, notwithstanding their proximity, 
and began to peck at the face of the dead boy. At this moment 
they heard a gibbering noise, and saw something like a bundle of 
old rags roll out from beneath the stern sheets, and whatever it was, 
apparently made a fruitless attempt to drive the gallinaso from its 
prey. Heaven and earth, what an object met their eyes! It was a 
full-grown man, but so wasted, that one of the boys lifted him by 
his belt with one hand. His knees were drawn up to his chin, 
his hands were like the talons of a bird, while the falling in of his 
chocolate-coloured and withered features gave an unearthly relief to 
his forehead, over which the horny and transparent skin was braced 
so tightly that it seemed ready to crack. But in the midst of this 
desolation, his deep-set coal-black eyes sparkled like two diamonds 
with the fever of his suffermgs; there was a fearful fascination in 
their flashing brightness, contrasted with the deathlike aspect of the 
face, and rigidity of the frame. When sensible of the presence of 
the strangers he tried to speak, but could only utter a low moaning 
sound. Cringle got on board; the surgeon administered some weak 
tepid grog to the poor fellow, which acted like magic, and gradually 
uncoiling himself he seemed to obtain a fresh power over his voice 
which became comparatively strong and clear. Crawling on his 
face and the front of his body, like a wretched worm which had 
been crushed, across the deck, he was enabled to put his head over 
the port sill: he looked down upon the boat, and he saw the pale 


countenance of his dead child: he dropped his face against the 
ship’s side and never again rose. 
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The ship, according to orders, sailed for the coast of Terra 
Firma, off which she was directed to cruise, but unfortunately she 
was wrecked in this station, and many of the party on board sank. 
Cringle, however, we are happy to say, was amongst the survivors, 
having been brought on shore and secured in a hut belonging to 
one of the natives on the South American coast. At this period, 
Morillo was engaged in this part of the world, and he behaved 
with the most hospitable attention to the two officers who had sur- 
vived the wreck. At Carthagena, they met with a pilot who had 
been known to them, and who soon procured for them berths in 
a ship bound for Jamaica, whither they were anxious to go. The 
individual with whom they bargained for their passage, was a black 
man of Scotch descent, in whom they placed implicit confidence, 
and consequently readily consented to sail in the ship with which 
he was connected. He was introduced to them as the mate of the 
vessel, but after they got on board and after the ship had weigh- 
ed, they found the actual captain in the person of the Scotch ne- 
gro. Cringle asked the simple question why the negro had not 
shifted his canvass, or told the truth in the beginning: he replied 
by another question—‘* Vy vont you be content to take a quiet 
passage, and hax no question?” In half an hour afterwards, 
Cringle and his friend Splinter, the lieutenant of the ‘Torch, found 
the deck mounted with carronades, and every preparation in rea- 
diness for an action. ‘The crew were armed, and in a very short 
time a sail appeared in the distance, and at the moment when Crin- 
gle and Splinter concluded that nobody on board was aware of the 
approach of a ship, up jumped the captain ona gun, and gave his 
orders with a fiery energy that startled the passengers. The full in- 
telligence now broke in upon Cringle’s mind, that the ship in which 
they were, was a pirate, and they saw that she was making pre- 
parations to board a cutter which the captain was previously in- 
formed, had on board a large quantity of specie. ‘Ihe captain hav- 
ing come up alongside the cutter, an officer from her went on board 
the pirate,'and the instant he made his appearance, he was caught 
by two strong hands, was gagged, and thrown bodily down into 
the hatchway. He was carried in a boat from the cutter, and af- 
ter he was disposed of in this way, a fire of thirty-two pound shot 
was hove into the boat alongside, which crushing the bottom of 
the boat, swamped her instantly, and sent down the whole of the 
crew. A few minutes only elapsed, when the infamous captain 
of the pirate gave orders for his ship to wear across the stern of 
the cutter, which being effected, he poured in a broadside 
upon her: Cringle heard the shot rattle and tear along the 
cutter’s deck, mingled with the shrieks and groans of the 
wounded. Close action now commenced, the pirate being ranged 
alongside the cutter. Never was there a more infernal scene. 
Up to this moment there had been neither confusion nor noise 
on board the pirate—all had been coolness and order; but when 
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the yards locked, the crew broke loose from all controul—they 
ceased to be men—they were demons, for they threw down their 
own dead and wounded, as they were mown down like grass by 
the cutter’s grape, indiscriminately down the hatchways to get 
clear of them. They had stript themselves almost naked; and, 
although they fought with the most desperate courage, yelling and 
cursing, cach in his own tongue, most hideously, yet their very 
numbers, pent up in a small vessel, were against them. At length, 
amidst the fire, aud smoke, and hellish uproar, the deck had be- 
come a very shambles; and unless they soon carried the cutter by 
boarding, it was clear that the coolness and discipline of the 
cutter men must prevail, even against such fearful odds, the su- 
perior size of the vessel, greater number of guns, and heavier me- 
tal. The pirates seemed aware of this themselves, for they now 
made a desperate attempt forward to carry their antagonist by 
boarding, led on by the black captain. Just at this moment, the 
cutter’s main-boom fell across the schooner’s deck, and Cringle 
and his companion, by a sudden impulse, jumped down into the 
cutter, and shortly afterwards the pirate sailed away. 

In the cutter, Cringle and his companions were able to reach 
Port Royal. During a visit to the interior he saw at a distance, 
near the shore, two men-of-war’s boats with three officers each in 
the stern, who came there for the purpose, it seems, of settling a 
quarrel. Finally, it so happened, that a sufficient number of offi- 
cers were gathered at this station to constitute a court-martial for 
disposing of the case of the Torch, which had been wrecked, and 
‘the ceremony was soon over. Cringle with his colleague were 
next turned over to the receiving ship, the Old Shark, and he was 
delighted at the coincidence which brought him at the same mo- 
ment a commission as lieutenant, from home. 

During his stay in the island of Jamaica, he had occasionally 
made a number of observations on its scenery, and on the customs 
and manners of its inhabitants. Having been exceedingly struck 
with the beauty of the negro villages on the old settled estates 
which are usually situated in the most picturesque spots, he made 
up his mind to visit one of them which lay on a sunny bank, full 
in view from his window. At the distance from which he had first 
viewed it, the village had the appearance of one entire orchard of 
fruit trees, where were mingled together the pyramidal orange, in 
fruit and in flower, the former in all its stage from green to drop- 
ping ripe,—the citron, lemon, and lime trees, the stately, glossy- 
leaved star-apple, the golden shaddock and grape fruit, with their 
slender branches bending under their ponderous yellow fruit,— 
the cashew, with its apple like those of the cities of the plain, fair 
to look at, but acrid to the taste, to which the far-famed nut is ap- 
pended like a bud,—the avocada, with its brobdignag pear, as 
large as a purser’s lantern,—the bread-fruit, with a leaf, one of 
which would have covered Adam like a bishop’s apron, and a 
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fruit for all the world in size and shape like a blackamoor’s head ; 
while, for underwood, you had the green, fresh, dew-spangled 
plantain, round which in the hottest day there is always a halo of 
coolness,—the cocoa root, the yam and granadillo, with their long 
vines, twining up the neighbouring trees and shrubs like hop ten- 
drils,—and peas and beans, in all their endless variety of blossom 
and of odour, from the Lima bean, with a stalk as thick as my arm, 
to the mouse pea, three inches high,—the pine-apple, literally 
growing in, and constituting, with its prickly leaves, part of the 
hedgerows,—the custard-apple, like russet bags of cold pudding, 
—the cocoa and coffee bushes, and the devil knows what all that 
is delightful in nature besides; while, aloft, the tall, graceful cocoa 
nut, the majestic palm, and the gigantic wild cotton tree, shot up 
here and there like minarets far above the rest, high into the blue 
heavens. He entered one of the narrow winding footpaths, where 
an immense variety of convolvuli crept along the penguin fences, 
disclosing their delicate flowers in the morning freshness (all that 
class here shut up at noon), and passion flowers of all sizes, from 
asoup plate toathumb ring. The huts were substantially thatch- 
ed with palm leaves, and the walls woven with a basket-work of 
twigs, plastered over with clay, and whitewashed: the floors were 
of baked clay, dry and comfortable. They all consisted of a hall 
and a sleeping-room off each side of it: in many of the former he 
noticed mahogany sideboards and chairs, and glass decanters, 
while a whole lot of African drums and flutes, and sometimes a 
good gun, hung from the rafters: and it would have gladdened 
an Irishman’s heart to have seen the adjoining piggeries. Before 
one of the houses an old woman was taking care of a dozen black 
infants, little, naked, glossy, black guinea pigs, with party-coloured 
beads tied round their loins, each squatted like a little Indian 
pagod in the middle of a large wooden bowl, to keep it off the 
damp ground. While he was pursuing his ramble, a large conch- 
shell was blown at the overseer’s house, and the different gangs 
turned;in to dinner; they came along, dancing and shouting, and 
playing tricks on each other in the little paths, in all the happy 
anticipation of a good dinner, and a hour and a half to eat it in, 
the men well clad in Osnaburg frocks and trowsers, and the women 
in baize petticoats and Osnaburg shifts, with a neat printed calico 
short gown over all. ‘ And these are slaves,” thought Cringle, 
‘‘and this is West Indian bondage! Oh, that some of my well- 
meaning anti-slavery friends were here, to judge from the evidence 
of their own senses! 

The remainder of the first volume is devoted to a great variety of 
most interesting narratives, which are given under the heads of 
“The Chase of the Smuggler ;” “The Cuba Fishermen ;” ‘“ ‘The 
Vomito Prieto, or Black Vomit of South America;” and ‘“ More 
Scenes in Jamaica.” It would appear, that the unhappy author was 
attacked whilst sojourning in Jamaica with the black vomit, and in 
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conformity with his usual jovial spirit which had the happy faculty 
of converting even misfortunes into sources of merriment, sets about 
proving that it is worth one’s while to suffer all the horrors of the 
disease in order to experience all the luxuries of a recovery. The 
language in which he exults under these feelings betrays the warmth 
of his enthusiasm on the occasion. 

Oh the delight, the blessedness of the langour of recovery, when 
one finds himself in a large airy room, with a dreamy indistinct re- 
collection of great past suffering, endured in a small miserable vessel 
within the tropics, where you have been roasted one moment by the 
vertical rays of the sun, and the next annealed ‘hissing hot by the 
salt sea spray ;—in a broad luxurious bed, some cool sunny morn- 
ing, with the fresh sea-breeze whistling through the open windows 
that look into the piazza, and rustling the folds of the clean wire- 
gauze musquito net that serves you for bed-curtains; while beyond 
you look forth into the sequestered court yard, overshadowed by one 
vast umbrageous kennip-tree, that makes every thing look green and 
cool and fresh beneath, and whose branches the rushing wind is 
rasping cheerily on the shingles of the roof—and oh, how passing 
sweet is the lullaby from the humming of numberless glancing 
bright-hued flies, of all sorts and sizes, sparkling among the green 
leaves like chips of a prism, and the fitful whirring of the fairy- 
flitting humming-bird, now here, now there, like winged gems, or 
living *‘ atoms of the rainbow,” round which their tiny wings, mov- 
ing too quickly to be visible, form little halos—and the palm-tree 
at the house-corner is shaking its long hard leaves, making a sound 
for all the world like the pattering of rain; and the orange-tree top, 
with ripe fruit, and green fruit, and white blossoms, is waving to 
and fro flush with the window-sill, dashing the fragrant odour into 
your room at every whish; and the double jessamine is twining up 
the pawpaw (whose fruit, if rubbed on a bull’s hide, immediately 
converts it into a tender beef-steak) and absolutely stifling you with 
sweet perfume; and then the sangaree—old Madeira, two parts of 
water, no more, and nutmeg—and not a taste out of a thimble, but 
a rummerful of it, my boy, that would drown your first-born at his 
christening, if he slipped into it, and no stinting in the use of this 
ocean; on the contrary, the tidy old brown nurse, or mayhap a 
buxom young one, at your bed-side, with ever and anon a “ lettle 
more panada,” (d—n panada, [ had forgotten that!) “and den some 
more sangaree ; it will do massa good, trenthen him tomack”—and 
—but I am out of breath, and must lie to for a brief space. 

The readers of the Monthly Review will be struck with the cor- 
respondence which exists between Tom Cringle’s description of the 
Negro houses in Jamaica, and the account which we gave in our 
number for September from Mrs. Carmichael’s volumes on the West 
Indies, of the domiciles of the slaves in St. Vincent. The evi- 
dence, indeed, which reaches us from time to time, and which rests 
on the authority of impartial witnesses, is all in favour of the 
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humanity and the rational lenity mixed up by the planters with 
the strict laws for the government of the negroes which the néces- 
sities of the case rendered altogether unavoidable. 

Our merry guide now brings us to the second of his volumes, 
at the commencement of which he could boast of having acted 
and suffered as much as it was possible for a man of his time of 
life to encounter, even in the dangerous profession of the navy. 
He had seen bad weather and heavy seas in several quarters of 
the globe—he had tumbled about under a close-reefed main-top- 
sail, on the long seas in the Bay of Biscay—he had been kicked 
about in a seventy-four, off the Cape of Good Hope, as if she 
had been a cork—he had been hove hither and thither, by the 
short jumble of the North Sea, about Heligoland, and the shoals 
lying off the mouth of the Elbe, when every thing over head was 
black as thunder, and all beneath as white as snow—he had en- 
joyed the luxury of being torn in pieces by a north-wester, which 
compelled his ship to lie-to for ten days at a stretch, under storm 
stay-sails, off the coast of Yankeeland, with a clear, deep, cold, 
blue sky above, without a cloud, where the sun shone brightly 
the whole time by day, and a glorious harvest moon by night, as 
if they were smiling in derision upon the riven and strained ship, 
as she reeled to and fro like a wounded Titan; at one time 
buried in the trough of the sea, at another cast upwards towards 
the heavens by the throes of the tormented waters, from the 
troubled bosom of the bounding and roaring ocean, amidst hun- 
dreds of miniature rainbows, (ay, rainbows by night as well as by 
day,) in a hissing storm of white, foaming, seething spray, torn 
from the curling and rolling bright green crests of the moun- 
tainous billows. And Cringle has had more than one narrow 
squeak for it in the neighbourhood of the “ still vexed Ber- 
moothes,” besides various other small affairs; but such another 
tumblification never had he experienced—not as to danger, for 
there was none except to the spars and rigging, but as to discom- 
fort—as he did in that short, cross, splashing, and boiling sea, 
off Morant Point. 

In the succeeding observations of Tom Cringle on these 
Southern States, itis perfectly manifest that he is an enemy to co- 
lonial revolutions, for he regards it as an evil hour when the spirit 
of European liberalism was introduced into the countries on the 
Atlantic shores of South America, as well as on its western coast ; 
these territories were thriving and increasing in population and 
wealth—they would have continued in this fortunate career, were 
it not for the pestilent breath of the liberalism to which he has 
already adverted. 

The duties which Cringle had now to fulfill enabled him to see 
a great deal of society on shore, and his sketches are very lively 
of the manners and customs of society in these regions. The 
next place at which he sojourned was the island of Cuba, which 
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forms the site of a whole chapter of scenes very graphically de- 
scribed by our log-keeper. ‘The cruises of the ship Wave and 
the adventures which she met with, or rather in which the party 
on board, including Tom Cringle, were engaged, were various 
sometimes giving rise to a comedy, still more frequently to a gloomy, 
tragedy, filled with incidents worthy of the deepest sympathy, 
and terminating in catastrophes of the most appalling nature. 

At Hayti, for example, no sooner did Cringle and his friends land 
than they were accosted by an English sailor, who appeared to be 
greatly agitated, and begged they would come to see, and brin 
with them a prayer book, for two captains, who were condemned to 
be shot the very next day. Upon inquiry they found the story to 
be perfectly well founded, for they ascertained that the two unfor- 
tunates in question were, one of them, a Guernsey man, and the 
other a man of colour, a native of St. Vincent’s, whom the president 
had promoted to the command of two Haytian ships that had been 
employed in carrying coffee to England; but on their last return 
voyage, they had introduced a quantity of base Birmingham coin 
into the Republic; which fact having been proved on their trial, they 
had been convicted of treason against the state, condemned, and 
were now under sentence of death ; and the government being purely 
military, they were to be shot next morning. A boat was imme- 
diately sent on board, the messenger returned with a prayerbook; 
and Cringle with his brother officer prepared to visit the miserable 
men; they proceeded towards the prison. Following the sailor, 
who was the mate of one of the ships, they arrived before the door 
of the place where the unfortunate men were confined, and were 
speedily admitted; but the building had none of the appurtenances 
of a prison. There were neither long galleries, nor strong iron- 
bound and clamped doors, to pass through; nor jailors with rusty 
keys jingling; nor fetters clanking; for the visitors had not made 
two steps past the black grenadiers who guarded the door, when a 
sergeant showed them into a long ill-lighted room, about thirty feet 
by twelve—in truth, it was more like a gallery than a room—with 
the windowsintothe street open, and no precautions taken, apparently 
at least, to prevent the escape of the cundemned. There was a 
small rickety old card-table, covered with tattered green cloth, 
standing in the middle of the floor, which was composed of dirty 
unpolished pitch pine planks, and on this table glimmered two 
brown wax candles, in old-fashioned brass candlesticks, Forming 
a sort of line across the floor, stood four black soldiers, with their 
muskets at their shoulders, while beyond them sat, in old-fashioned 
arm-chairs, three figures, whose appearance never can be forgot. 
Cringle and his benevolent colleagues gave the unfortunate men all 
the consolation in their power, and on the day appointed for the 
execution, went to witness it. Cringle in his account of the scene, 
gives a graphic description of the procession in which it began, and 
the succeeding events. First, according to him, a whole regiment 
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of the president’s guards advanced; it was followed by a battalion 
of the infantry of the line, this batallion being succeeded by a bevy 
of priests, clad in white, which contrasted conspicuously with their 
brown and black faces. After them marched two firing parties of 
twelve men each, drafted indiscriminately, as it would appear, from 
the whole garrison; for the grenadier cap was there intermingled 
with the glazed shako of the battalion company, and the light mo- 
rion of the dismounted dragoon. Then came the prisoners. The 
elder culprit, respectably clothed in white shirt, waistcoat, and trow- 
sers, and blue coat, with an Indian silk yellow handkerchief bound 
round his head. His lips were compressed together with an unna- 
tural firmness, and his features were sharpened like those of a corpse. 
His complexion was ashy blue. His eyes were half shut, but every 
now and then he opened them wide, and gave a startling rapid 
glance about him, and occasionally he staggered in his gait. As he 
approached the place of execution, his eyelids fell, his under-jaw 
dropped, his arms hung dangling by his side like empty sleeves; 
still he walked on, mechanically keeping time, like an automaton, to 
the measured tread of the soldiery. His fellow-sufferer followed 
him. His eye was bright, his complexion healthy, his step firm. 
The procession moved on. ‘The troops formed into three sides of a 
square, the remaining one being the earthen mound, that constituted 
the rampart of the place. A halt was called. The two firing par- 
ties advanced to the sound of muffled drums, and having arrived at 
the crest of the glacis, right over the counterscarp, they halted on 
what, in a more regular fortification, would have been termed the 
covered way. The prisoners, perfectly unfettered, advanced between 
them, stepped down with a firm step into the ditch, led each by a 
grenadier. In the centre of it they turned and kneeled, neither of 
their eyes being bound. A priest advanced, and seemed to pray 
with the brown man fervently ; another offered spiritual consolation to 
the Englishman, who seemed now to have rallied his torpid faculties, 
but he waved him away impatiently, and taking a book from his bo- 
som, seemed to repeat a prayer from it with great fervour. The 
priests left the miserable men, and all was still as death for a minute. 
A low solitary tap of the drum, the firing parties came to the reco- 
ver, and presently taking the time from the sword of the staff-officer 
who had spoken, came down to the present, and fired a rattling, 
straggling volley. The brown man sprang up into the air three or 
four feet, and fell dead; he had been shot through the heart; but 
the white man was only wounded, and had fallen, writhing, and 
struggling, and shrieking, to the ground. I heard him distinctly 
call out, as the reserve of six men stepped into the ditch, “ Dans la 
téte, dans la téte.” One of the grenadiers advanced, and, putting 
his musket close to his face, fired. ‘The ball splashed into his skull, 
through the left eye, setting fire to his hair and clothes, and the 
handkerchief bound round his head, and making the brains and 
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blood flash up all over his face, and the person of the soldier who 
had given him the coup de grace. 

The Wave left Hayti, and sailed for Santa Martha, ‘where Crin- 
gle had the opportunity of witnessing a striking natural phenome- 
non, calculated to be produced by the neighbourhood of what he 
calls, the stupendous prong of the Cordilleras. This consisted of 
the cold air which rushes down every night towards morning, and 
blowing with intense violence, is capable almost of sinking a shi 
unless it is firmly anchored under the lee of the beach. At Panama, 
which Cringle visited on business, he was received very kindly by 
the family to whom he had letters of recommendation. He gives a 
curious description of the members of this family from Don Hom- 
brecillo himself, the man of the house to the last link of the numerous 
body of kinfolk who had been assembled within its precincts, but 
he especially points our attention to the maternal aunt of the host 
who was on the verge of eighty-five years of age, and unfortunately 
had survived all her faculties. She was remarkable for a droll cus- 
tom of eating all her meals walking, and it was her practice to move 
round the dinner-table in this her dotage, and to commit pranks, 
that made Cringle laugh, and even in despite of the feelings of pity 
and self-humiliation that arose in his bosom at the sight of such 
miserable imbecility in a fellow-creature. Thus keeping on the 
wing as he has described her, it was her practice to cruise about be- 
hind the chairs, occasionally snatching pieces of food from before the 
guests, so slyly, that the first intimation of her intention was the 
appearance of her yellow shrivelled birdlike claw in a plate. 

He noticed in Panama also, the following’ periodical custom. As 
the night shut in, after a noisy prelude on all the old pots in the dif- 
ferent steeples throughout the city, there is a dead pause; presently 
the great bell of the cathedral tolls slowly, once or twice, at which 
every person stops from his employment, whatever that may be, or 
wherever /e may be, uncovers himself, and says a short prayer—all 
hands remaining still and silent for a minute or more, when the 
great bell tolls again, and once more every thing rolls on as usual. 

Cringle returned to Jamaica, where he found orders directed to 
him to quit the Wave, and repair on board the Firebrand as second 
lieutenant. Many curious particulars are related by him, with re- 
spect to society in Jamaica, particularly in Kingston, where the ten- 
dency to merriment assumed a character which approximated very 
closely to the extravagance of playful children. At a bachelor’s 
dinner, consisting of guests well acquainted with each other, it is 
often the practice for each to assume a nick-name, and the amuse- 
ment of this nominal masquerade contributes very much, we are 
told, to the consolation which the inhabitants so much require, in 
consequence of the uncongenial influence of an unhealthy climate. 
Cringle attended one of these entertainments, at which he found a 
highly respectable merchant, who, by common consent, bore the 
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name of the Duke of Tuscany, on account of a prominent tooth, or 
tusk, in the front of his mouth; another of the guests was brought 
to his attention under the amusing name of Old Steady in the West, 
because he never kept his head still. In giving an account of the 
remaining guests, Cringle is perfectly ignorant as to whether the 
names which he took down were genuine or not; at all events he 
presents us with a very striking group of West Indian feeders, who 
may be taken as so many specimens of their class in Jamaica, and 


about whom, of necessity, some interest must be entertained 
amongst us. 


‘First, there was Mr. Seco, a very neat gentlemanlike little man, per- 
fectly well bred, and full of French phrases. Then came Mr. Eschylus 
Stave, a tall, raw-boned, well-informed personage; a bit of a quiz on oc- 
casion, but withal a pleasant fellow. Mr. Isaac Shingle, mine host, a sal- 
low, sharp, hatchet-faced, small homo, but warmhearted and kind, as I 
often experienced during my sojourn in the west, only sometimes a little 
peppery and argumentative. Then came Mr. Jacob Bumble, a sleek fat- 
pated Scotchman. Next I was introduced to Mr. Alonzo Smoothpate, a 
very handsome fellow, with an uncommon share of natural good-breeding 
and politeness. Again I clapper-clawed, according to the fashion of the 
country, a violent shake of the paw, being the Jamaica finfeftment to ac- 
quaintanceship, with Mr. Percales, whom I took for a foreign Jew some- 
how or other at first, from his uncommon name, until I heard him speak, 
and perceived he was an Englishman ; indeed, his fresh complexion, very 
neat person, and gentlemanlike deportment, when I had time to reflect, 
would of themselves have disconnected him from all kindred with the sons 
of Levi. Then came a long, dark-complexioned, curly-pated slip of a 
lad, with white teeth, and high strongly marked features, considerably 
pitted with the small-pox. He seemed the great promoter of fun and 
wickedness in the party, and was familiarly addressed as the Don, al- 
though I believe his real name was Mr. Lucifer Longtram. Then there 
was Mr. Aspen Tremble, a fresh-looking, pleasant, well-informed man, 
but withal a little nervous, his cheeks quivering whenfhe spoke like shapes 
of calf’s-foot jelly; after him came an exceedingly polite old gentleman, 
wearing hair-powder and a queue, yclept Nicodemus; and a very devil of 
a little chap, of the name of Rubiochico, a great ally in wickedness with 
Master Longtram ; the last in this eventful history being a staid, sedate- 
looking, elderly-young man, of the name of Onyx Steady, an extensive 
foreign merchant, with a species of dry caustic readiness about him that 
was dangerous enough.—We sat down, Isaac Shingle doing the honours, 
confronted by Eschylus Stave, and all was right, and smooth, and plea- 


sant, and in no way different from a party of well-bred men in England.’ 
—pp. 335, 336. 


These, and many such merry scenes, are described by Cringle 
under the head of Tropical High-Jinks. 

We now come to the last chapter, the last of the log, where Tom 
Cringle, to our consternation, is determined to bid us farewell; but 
before surrendering his pen, as a parting tribute, in token of grati- 
tude for hospitality and kindness, he once more roams to Kingston. 
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The deeply interesting event of a matrimonial engagement; how- 
ever, very speedily draws him off from the indulgence of his grate- 
ful feelings, and for the pleasure we have derived from his varied 
and interesting narrative, the good humour, the occasional pathos 
and the graphic power of his descriptions, we know no better wish 
which we can utter in his favour, than that his happiness, in this 
state, may not end but with his life. 





Art. X.— The Hand, its Mechanism and Vital Endowments, as 
evincing Design, being the Fourth Bridgewater Treatise on 
the Power, Wisdom, and Goodness of God, as manifested in 
the Creation. By Sir Cuartes Bett, K.G., F.R.S., L. and E., 


Prof. Roy. Coll. Surg., and Memb. of Council. 1 vol. London: 
W. Pickering. 1833. 


Sir CHARLES commences his treatise by a very remarkable declara- 
tion. He says, that the reflections contained in this essay have not 
been suggested by the Earl of Bridgewater’s liberality, and, there- 
fore, the argument which is the whole end of the present volume, 
will not be unwillingly listened to, because it is not the argument 
got up for the moment, but it is the produce of a long course of 
study, directed with entirely distinct views from any that could be re- 
ferred to the proposed reward emanating from the generous spirit of 
the deceased nobleman. ‘The subjects of this essay form the natural 
accompaniments of those courses of anatomical lectures which, as 
an anatomical teacher, Sir Charles had to give to young men; and, 
therefore, the results which he now communicates are not to be con- 
sidered as a series of conclusions piled up for the moment, and to 
suit an occasion, but must be regarded as the sole result of long 
deliberation, quite independent of any temporary provocation or 
allurement. 

There can be no difference of opinion on the point which is in- 
sisted upon with great ability by Sir Charles Bell, that an exami- 
nation of the whole extent of animated nature, and the full contem- 
plation of it in all its bearings will necessarily lead to the following 
conclusions: first, that there is design in the mechanical construc- 
tion of animals; secondly, that benevolence is perceptible in the 
endowments of the living properties possessed by these animals ; 
and that, lastly, good upon the whole is the grand result. 

In order to demonstrate these propositions, the learned author 
has selected that peculiar, and, as he shows, truly wonderful agent 
of the reasoning powers of man, the human hand, as the subject of 
his illustration. ‘This instrument, in his view, is the only one which 
corresponds in its sensibility, and its motion, with that ingenuity 
which converts the being, the very weakest in his means of natural 
defence, into the self-constituted monarch of the whole multitude of 
individuals which constitute the animated and inanimate world. 
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Supposing the human hand to be described, as it well might, as an 
extremity which has the thumb opposed to the fingers, thus forming 
part of an instrument for prehension, or the seizing of objects ;—if 
the description of the human hand ended there, the monkey would 
be much better off than man, because, instead of one pair of instru-. 
ments capable of such powers as we have mentioned, and which only 
exist in man, the monkey has two pair; and thus far the latter would 
have the advantage of the former. Nay, to go further, certain mon- 
keys are provided with a still simpler apparatus, namely, the tail, 
which, in some species, can do the business of the hand, still sup- 
posing that the hand in man is nothing more than an agent in pre- 
hension. Many animals can turn their extremities to the greatest 
account; certainly they can do a great deal for their own conve- 
nience, their safety, their pleasure, &c., by means of their four 
hands, which it is not in the power of man to effect. But then 
what would be the consequence in case that man was placed on a 
par with those animals in the extent of the physical resources which 
their hands afford them? What else but a total destruction of the 
peculiar adaptations of his single pair of hands to be the secret 
organ of his peculiar endowment,—an immortal mind. Many a 
century ago was it that Galen said: ‘‘ Did man possess the natural 
armour of the brutes, he would no longer work as an artificer, nor 
protect himself with a breast-plate, nor fashion a sword or spear, 
nor invent a bridle to mount the horse and to hunt the lion. Nei- 
ther could he follow the arts of peace, construct the pipe and lyre, 
erect houses, place altars, inscribe laws, and through letters and the 
ingenuity of the hand, hold communion with the wisdom of anti- 
quity, and at one time to converse with Plato, and at another with 
Aristotle and Hippocrates. But the hand of man does not own its 
singular privileges to its mechanical composition alone; it derives 
its chief claims of superiority to its being part of a magnificent 
frame-work with many parts of which the hand holds a close con- 
nection.” 

But, it may be said, that the bones and joints of the hand, so 
far from being peculiar to man, are found in all other animals with 
vertebree. This is undoubtedly the case, and comparative anatomy 
proves beyond all question, that the bones which compose the 
upper limbs of man are to be seen in the fin of the whale, in the 
paddle of the turtle, and in the wing of the bird; that is to say, 
these bones exist in the series of animals just specified, but still 
modified with such extraordinary ingenuity, as to be exactly adapt- 
ed to the necessities of each animal possessing them; thus do they 
assume in the lion and the bear the formation of the claw, in the 
horse of the hoof, in the camel of the yielding and spreading foot, 
and in the bear or sloth, of the claw which can dig or climb. The 
human hand, then, is distinguished by a combination of all the 
uses to which the bones composing it are put in other animals, 
and thus has it the power of performing the most delicate, minute, 
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and complicated movements. ‘To illustrate these positions, Sir 
Charles proceeds to describe the various modifications of these 
bones as they are presented, first, in man, then in the other mam- 
malia, next in birds, and, finally, in reptiles, amphibious animals, 
and fishes. He commences with a description of the shoulder in 
man, pointing out in the first place the uniformity with which the 
lower extremities are more strong and solid than the upper. The 
whole of the arrangements of the joints and muscles belonging to 
the lower extremity in man being destined to enable him to main- 
tain the upright position, they constitute a broad distinction be- 
tween him and all other animals. As it would be only to confuse 
the reader if we were to attempt to follow the author through his 
descriptions of the bones of the upper extremity as they are found 
in man and other animals, particularly as we cannot transfer to 
our pages the illustrations by which they are made intelligible, 
we are under the necessity of passing over this portion of the sub- 
ject. We should, however, do injustice to the manner in which 
the interesting theme is treated by the author, were we to omit 
his concluding reflections on the proofs of a general conformity 
between the parts of a skeleton, these being so admirably adjusted, 
as that the examination of even a fragment of one of the bones 
will be sufficient to indicate the whole structure, rank, and habits 


of the animal. This wonderful phenomenon is announced in the 
following passage :— 


‘ Suppose a man ignorant of anatomy to pick up a bone in an unex- 
plored country, he learns nothing, except that some animal has lived and 
died there; but the anatomist can, by that single bone, estimate, not 
merely the size of the animal, as well as if he saw the print of its foot, 
but the form and joints of the skeleton, the structure of its jaws and teeth, 
the nature of its food, and its internal economy. ‘This, to one ignorant 
of the subject, must appear wonderful, but it is after this manner that the 
anatomist proceeds. Let us suppose that he has taken up that portion of 
bone in the limb of the quadruped which corresponds to the human radius ; 
and that he finds that the form of the bone does not admit of free motion 
in various directions, like the paw of the carnivorous creature. It is 
obvious, by the structure of the part, that the limb must have been merely 
for supporting the animal, and for progression, and not for seizing prey. 
This leads him to the fact that there were no bones resembling those of 
the hand and fingers, or those of the claws of the tiger ; for the motions 
which that conformation of bones permits in the paw, would be useless, 
without the rotation of the wrist—he concludes that these bones were 
formed in one mass, like the cannon bone, pastern bone, and coffin bones 
of the horse’s foot. 

‘The motion limited to flexion and extension of the foot of a hoofed 
animal implies the absence of a collar bone and a restrained motion in the 
shoulder joint ; and thus the naturalist, from the specimen in his hand, 
has got a perfect notion of all the bones of the anterior extremity! ‘The 
motions of the extremities imply a condition of the spine which unites 
them. Each bone of the spine will have that form which permits the 
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pounding of the stag, or the galloping of the horse, but it will not have 
that manner of joining which admits of the turning or writhing of the 
spine, as in the leopard or the tiger. 

¢ And now he comes to the head: the teeth of a carnivorous animal, he 
says, would be useless to rend prey, unless there were claws to hold it, 
and a mobility of the extremities like that of the hand, to grasp it. He 
considers, therefore, that the front teeth must have been for brousing, and 
the back teeth for grinding. The socketing of the teeth in the jaws gives 
a peculiar form to these bones, and the muscles which move them are also 
peculiar ; in short, he forms a conception of the shape of the skull. From 
this point he may set out anew, for by the form of the teeth, he ascertains 
the nature of the stomach, the length of the intestines, and all the pecu- 
liarities which mark a vegetable feeder. 

‘ Thus the whole parts of the animal system are so connected with one 
another, that from one single bone or fragment of bone, be it of the jaw, 
or of the spine, or of the extremity, a really accurate conception of the 
shape, motions, and habits of the animal, may be formed.’—pp. 80, 81, 82. 


The muscular apparatus of the upper extremity next occupies 
the pen of the author, and some very interesting and curious facts 
are stated, displaying the principles of the mechanism of motion 
in our bodies. He shows how the muscles which lie over portions 
of two bones have their fibres arranged, not longitudinally, but 
obliquely, and thus in contracting, whilst they lose a great deal of 
power, they, at the same time acquire a great deal of velocity. Sir 
Charles illustrates his statement by reference to some common 
mechanical contrivances. A certain power, he supposes, of wind 
or of water being obtained, the machinery is moved ; but it is des 
sired to give a blow, with a velocity far greater than the motion 
of the water or the turning of the wheels. For this purpose a 
fly-wheel is put on, the spokes of which may be considered as 
long levers. ‘The wheel moves very slowly, at first; but being 
once in motion, each impulse accelerates it with more facility ; at 
length, it acquires a rapidity, and a centrifugal force which 
nothing can equal in its effects, but the explosion of gunpowder. 
The mechanist not having calculated the power of accelerated 
motion in a heavy wheel, has seen his machinery split and burst 
up, and the walls of the house blown out as by the bursting of a 
bomb-shell. A body at rest receives an impulse from another, 
which puts it into motion—it receives a second blow; now this. 
second blow has much greater effect than the first, for the power 
of the first was exhausted in changing the body from a state of 
rest to that of motion; but being in motion when it receives the 
second blow, the whole power is bestowed on the acceleration of 
its motion; and so on, by the third and fourth blows, until the 
body moves with a velocity, equal to that of the body from which 
the impulse is originally given. The slight blow given to a boy’s 
hoop is sufficient to keep it running; and just so the fly-wheel of 
a machine is kept in rapid action by a succession of impulses, 
each of which would hardly put it in motion. If we attempt to 
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stop the wheel, it will give a blow in which a hundred lesser im. 
pulses are combined and multiplied. 

Now, in the machinery of the body amongst animals, there is the 
same interchange between velocity and force, but certainly in a less 
degree, and it is on this principle that a lady can move her fingers 
in such a way as to play on a piano, a compositor arrange his types, 
and, in short, this is the arrangement by which man adapts his hand 
and fingers to the thousand actions in which he is engaged every 
day. In every view that we can take of muscular power, it is an 
object of wonder and admiration ; for, supposing the whole of the prin- 
ciples which govern mechanics were transferred to the animal body, 
let it have all the advantages which can be derived from the laws of 
gravity, of hydraulics, mechanics, and even steam power, yet how 
little could they serve to produce that power, simple and plain as it 
appears to be, the inherent faculty of contracting and relaxing which 
the muscles possess. If we consider the matter of which muscle is 
composed, we shall find that, chemically examined, it is nothing but 
the fibrine of the blood ; yet is it endowed with the power just men- 
tioned, and which is so essential to all the great functions of life. 
The means employed for supplying the muscles with blood, on the 
quantity of which depends the degree of the contractile power, are 
next considered by the author, who refers to the commonly received 
opinion, that the properties of the right hand, as compared with 
those of the left, are superior, and that the difference is caused by 
the difference in the manner in which the arteries are distributed in 
each. The notion generally entertained is, that the trunk of the 
artery going to the right arm, passes off from the heart, so as to 
admit the blood directly and more forcibly into the small vessels of 
the arm. But Sir Charles altogether rejects such an explanation, as 
it is founded on the common error of seeking in the mechanism the 
cause of phenomena, which have a deeper source. He observes, 
that there is a distinction in the whole right side of the body, and 
that the left side is not only the weaker, in regard to muscular 
strength, but also in its vital or constitutional properties. The de- 
velopment of the organs of action and motion is greatest upon the 
right side, as may at any time be ascertained by measurement, or 
the testimony of the tailor or shoemaker ; certainly, this superiority 
may be said to result from the more frequent exertion of the right 
hand ; but the peculiarity extends to the constitution also; and 
disease attacks the left extremities more frequently than the right. 
In opera dancers, we may see that the most difficult feats are per- 
formed with the right foot. But their preparatory exercises better 
evince the natural weakness of the left limb, since these performers 
are made to give double practice to this limb, im order to avoid 
awkwardnees in the public exhibition; for if these exercises be 
neglected, an ungraceful preference will be given to the right side. 
In walking behind a person, it is very seldom that we see an equal- 
ized motion of the body ; and if we look to the left foot, we shall 
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find that the tread is not so firm upon it, that the toe is not so much 
turned out as in the right, and that a greater push is made with it. 
From the peculiar form of woman, and the elasticity of her step, 
resulting more from the motion of the ankle than of the haunches, 
the defect of the left foot, when it exists, is more apparent in her 
gait. No boy hops upon his left foot, unless he be left handed. 
The horseman puts the left foot in the stirrup, and springs from the 
right. We think we may conclude, that every thing being adapted, 
in the conveniences of life, to the right hand, as for example the 
direction of the worm of the screw, or of the cutting end of the 
augur, is not arbitrary, but is related to a natural endowment of the 
body. He who is left-handed is most sensible to the advantages of 
this adaptation, from the opening of the parlour door to the open- 
ing of a pen-knife. On the whole, the preference of the right hand 
is not the effect of habit, but is a natural provision, and is bestowed 
for a very obvious purpose: and the property does not depend on 
the peculiar distribution of the arteries of the arm—but the pre- 
ference is given to the right foot, as well as to the right hand. 
Having concluded his description of the various modifications 
of the hand in animals, Sir Charles next calls our attention to what 
he denominates, substitutes for the hand; but, confining his de- 
scriptions to the higher class of animals, he necessarily omits some 
of the most curious phenomena connected with this branch of in- 
quiry. In pursuing the subject the able author takes occasion to 
notice certain new theories respecting the early development of 
animal forms, and particularly dwells on the two conditions of cor- 
poreal existence, which present between them the most remarkable 
contrast. Man, in the foetal state, has a peculiar and quite dis- 
tinct life, adapted to the medium in which he is fixed, and, during 
the interval of his confinement in this medium, preparations are 
going forward which are, at a given time, to make him wholly unfit 
for remaining there any longer, but adapt him exclusively for quite 
a different condition of circumstances. If, when that critical time 
arrived, and that the apparatus for the new residence is com- 
pleted, if any delay took place in the removal, life could not con- 
tinue an instant, the whole economy of the foetus being converted 
into a form which can operate alone in another sphere. ‘The uni- 
formity, the delicate care, and the certainty with which nature 
builds up, or rather repairs the machine that is destined for an en- 
tirely new set of functions, is so truly wonderful, so abounding in 
marvels, as almost to shock the understanding. During the pe- 
riod of nine months, when man is sustaining life as the fishes do, 
the process which, in its mature state, is to furnish him with the 
organs of living like an animal is constantly proceeding, and the 
lungs are fabricated to meet the air in which the infant is soon to 
be placed; and new tubes are exquisitely fashioned and erected, 
before the flood gates to admit the blood are thrown open. But 
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this is not all, and if, as Sir Charles Bell recommends us, we take 
any of the grand organs, as the heart, or the brain, and examine 
it through all its gradations of change in the embryo state, we 
shall recognise it as simple, at first, and gradually developing, and 
assuming the peculiarities which finally distinguish it. So that it 
is affirmed, and not without the support of a most curious series 
of observations, that the human brain, in its earlier stagey resem- 
bles that of a fish: as it is developed, it resembles more the cere- 
bral mass of the reptile; in its increase it is like that of a bird, 
and slowly, and only after birth, does it assume the proper form 
and consistence of the human encephalon. But in all these 
changes to which man is subject, we nowhere see the influence of 
the elements, or any other cause than that it has been so predes- 
tined. And if, passing over the thousand instances which might 
be gathered from the intermediate parts of the chain of animal ex- 
istence, we take the lowest link, and look to the metamorphosis 
of insects, the conclusion will be the same. For example, if we 
examine the larva of a winged insect, we shall see the provisions 
for its motion over the ground, in that condition, all admirably 
supplied in the arrangement of its muscles, and the distribution of 
its nervous system. But if, anticipating its metamorphosis, we 
dissect the same larva immediately before its change, we shall find 
anew apparatus in progress towards perfection; the muscles of 
its many feet are seen decaying; the nerves to each muscle are 
wasting; a new arrangement of muscles, with new points of attach- 
ment, directed to the wings instead of the feet, is now visible; 
and a new distribution of nerves is distinctly to be traced, accom- 
modated to the parts which are now to be put in motion. Here 
is no budding and stretching forth under the influence of the sur- 
rounding elements, but a change operated on all the economy, 
and prospective, that is, in reference to a condition which the 
creature has not yet attained. 

We have now seen what is the general nature of the structure of 
animals, and by what forces they are able to perform the several 
motions which are essential to each class respectively; and from this 
view we are led to consider the peculiar endowments by which the 
organs thus adapted to each animal are able to carry on the details 
of the faculties thus conferred. We shall see that the mere power 
of doing a vast deal with the hands and fingers, would be almost 
useless, and perhaps injurious, were it not for the properties of sen- 
sibility or that capability of receiving an impression from the con- 
tact of those organs with other bodies. This necessarily leads to 
the contemplation of the organ of touch, in which it would appear 
that a double sense is exercised; for, in the process of touch, we 
not only feel the impression of the contact, but are sensible of the 
exertion which the muscles make to grasp the object. ‘The illustra- 
tion of the particular manner in which the human hand is privileged 
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with this sensibility, constitutes an exposition of the most surprising 
proofs of design and of benevolence in the Almighty’s dispensations 
to man. 

Sir Charles commences by ridiculing the notions of those who 
imagine that nerves have that endowment of sensibility in accord- 
ance to the proportion of their fineness or coarseness; but this is 
not the case, and though it is true that there are nerves destined to 
petuliar senses, and for bestowing peculiar functions, still it is not 
necessary that they should differ in texture. Thus the nerve of 
touch distributed in every part of the skin, is utterly insensible to 
those impressions from without, which exercise such power on the 
nerves of sight or of sound. Thus whilst the nerve of the skin has 
no relation whatever to vision or hearing, so the nerve of the ear and 
the eye have no faculty of conveying a sense of touch, and conse- 
quently, of pain; and when we do experience pain in the eye, it is 
not the nerve devoted to vision that is implicated, but a distinct one 
appointed, as it were, to take cognizance of such impressions. Sir 
Charles Bell illustrates the state of this relation in a beautiful man- 
ner by the following statement. We should keep in mind, he says, 
the interesting fact, that when surgeons perform the operation of 
couching, the point of the needle, in passing through the outer coat 
of the eye, gives a sensation of pricking, which is an exercise of the 
nerve of touch; but when the point passes through the retina, which 
is the expanded nerve of vision, and forms the internal coat of the 
eye, the sensation that is produced is as of a spark of fire. The 
a of vision is as insensible to touch as the nerve of touch is to 
ight. 

Here we are constrained to pause for a moment, in order to con- 
tribute our humble efforts to secure ultimate justice to the merits of 
this very eminent discoverer. He has, by a series of experiments, 
performed more than twenty-two years ago, determined many im- 
portant questions relative to the functions of the nervous system. 
These discoveries, at the present time, enter into the great systems 
of physiological science as an essential part of them; yet the credit 
of such successful efforts of genius and industry, is withheld from 
the real author of them and transferred to strangers. It is no won- 
der that, in other countries, either from ignorance or from design, 
arising out of malignant and unjustifiable jealousy, that an English- 
man’s intellectual triumphs should be attributed to other quarters of 
the globe; but that such an ungenerous spirit should be acted on in 
the native country of the ingenious discoverer, where ignorance can- 
not, by possibility, be set up as an excuse for misrepresentation,— 
that such should be the case, would hardly be believed, did we not 
have the testimony of the injured party himself to the truth of the 
disgraceful fact. 

To proceed however with the subject, which Sir Charles illus- 
trates in so interesting a manner, we shall advert to the description 
which he gives of the nature and limits of the sensibility involved 
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in the sense of touch. ‘Those who consider the exquisite sensj- 
bility of the surface of the body, will expect as a natural conse- 
quence, that since great pain is felt on the division by a knife of 
a small portion of the skin, if the knife was carried farther in, the 
pain would become more intense, in proportion to the depth of 
the wound. But the reality negatives completely such a suppo- 
sition, because the skin is so supplied as to act as it were as a 
sentinel to the parts beneath it, so must it be unnecessary to 
make sentinels of those internal parts themselves. The im- 
propriety of placing those parts in the same condition of sen- 
sibility as the external portions, would only resemble the regu- 
lation of the governor of the garrison, who should require of all 
the inhabitants to watch all night, as a sort of aid to the 
proper sentinels, if placed in their natural position on the exterior. 
Thus it is, that a knowledge of the trut!: can be made subservient 
to the cause of humanity; for the surgeon who has to perform an 
operation by incision, when he has cut through the skin, can in- 
form his patient that the greatest pain is over. If, in the advanc- 
ed stage of the operation, he has to extend the incision of the 
skin, it is very properly considered as a great awkwardness; and 
this not only, because it proves that he has miscalculated what 
was necessary to the correct performance of his operation, but be- 
cause the patient, bearing courageously the deeper incisions, can- 
not sustain the renewed cutting of the skin, without giving token 
of severe pain. 

Here there is announced the intention in the skin, and that Na- 
ture has formed it as a safeguard to the delicate textures which it 
contains, and by its warnings, which so well predict the approach of 
pain, performs the function of a defender and protector in a way 
which it is not in the power even of the tegument of a rhinoceros 
to supply. But to complete the description of the provision to 
which we are adverting, it is necessary that we should mention 
that when the knife is made to penetrate still further into the in- 
terior, so that the bones, joints, and the membranes and liga- 
ments which cover them are exposed, the whole may be cut, 
pricked, or even burned with a red-hot poker, without the patient, 
or the animal who undergoes the operation, suffering the slightest 
pain. But then are those internal structures altogether so exempt 
from pain? Far from it, and the degree to which they have the 
power of feeling pain, is a striking instance of the beautiful eco- 
nomy of the creation. ‘Those parts which we have mentioned as 
not being sensible to the pain of cutting and burning, are exqui- 
sitely sensible to a strain, a blow, a breaking, or forcible stretch- 
ing of the joint. This amount of pain is, with wonderful exact- 
ness, adjusted to the nature of the injury, and that entirely with a 
view of informing us as to the extent of that injury, and thus we 
are prohibited, by the commencement of a painful sensation, from 
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straining our ancles for example, or our knees, by forcing them 
into an unnatural position. We remember once being struck 
with the description given us by a professional gentleman, of the 
scene which took place in the gallery of the theatre at the Col- 
lege of Surgeons, when Sir Charles Bell astonished his audience by 
a singular apostrophe addressed to them on this very question. 
The substance of this address has been recorded by himself in 
the following words:—‘* Without meaning to impute to you inat- 
tention or restlessness, I may request you to observe how every one 
occasionally changes his positions, and shifts the pressure of the 
weight of his body; were you constrained to retain one position 
during the whole hour, you would rise stiff and lame. ‘The sen- 
sibility of the skin is here guiding you to that, which if neglected, 
would be followed even by the death of the part. When a pa- 
tient has been received into the hospital with paralysis of the lower 
part of the body, we must give especial directions to the nurse and 
attendants that the position of his limbs be changed at short in- 
tervals, that pillows be placed under his loins and hams, and that 
they be often shifted. If this be neglected, you know the conse- 
quence to be, inflammation of the parts that press upon the bed; 
from which comes local irritation, then fever, and mortification and 
death. ‘Thus you perceive that the natural sensibility of the skin, 
without disturbing your train of thought, induces you to shift the 
body so as to permit the free circulation of the blood in the mi- 
nute vessels: and that when this sensibility is wanting, the utmost 
attention of friends and the watchfulness of the nurse are but a 
poor substitute for this protection which nature is continually af- 
tording. If you suffer thus lying on a soft bed, when deprived of 
the sensibility of the skin, how could you encounter without it the 
rubs and impulses incident to an active life? You must nowacknow- 
ledge that the sensibility of the skin is as much a protection to the 
frame generally, as the sensibility of the eyelids is to the eyes, 
and gives youa motive for gratitude which probably you never 
thought of.” 

In pursuing the phenomena of sensibility, Sir Charles Bell comes 
to the consideration of the physiology of the eye; and in the 
course of his review of the facts which are known respecting the 
faculty of vision, he takes notice of the theories which explain the 
impression of light on that organ. He stoutly denies the truth of 
the theory which represents that light is dispensed through the 
medium of a peculiar ether or aériform fluid, by the vibrations or 
undulations which this ether makes. He says that this doctrine 
is at variance with anatomy, that consequently there can be no 
truth in it, and that its falsehood is detected by putting it at once 
to the test. Thus, he says, that the supporters of the theory 
maintain that these vibrations vary from four-hundred and filty- 
eight millions of millions, to seven hundred and twenty seven mil- 
lions of millions in every second; now, asks Sir Charles, suppose 
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this to be all very true, tell me how it happens, that, if I puta 
fine needle into the eye, and prick the nerve of vision, called the 
retina, that instant a brilliant light is produced; and if the ball of 
the eye be pressed with the finger, the person who is thus dealt 
with, will immediately behold, as he thinks, all the splendid co- 
lours of the rainbow. We notice this conclusion of Sir Charles 
Bell, for the purpose of contrasting it with an inference of quite 
an opposite nature, respecting this theory, which has been pro- 
mulgated by one of his own colleagues in the composition of the 
Bridgewater treatises. We allude to Professor Whenall, who, in 
his treatise on Astronomy and General Physics, declares his per- 
fect belief in this theory. In the 16th chapter of the first book 
of this work, he states, that the theory of undulations or vibra- 
tions appears to have such claims to our assent, that the views 
which we have to offer in regard to the design exercised in the 
adaptation of light to its purposes, will depend on the undulating 
theory. We do not believe that the Earl of Bridgewater, who 
left so large a sum of money behind him, to reward a set of per- 
sons who should best expound the wisdom displayed in the crea- 
tion, ever meditated such a consequence would follow from his li- 
berality, as the setting by the ears the expounders themselves of 
the principles on which the creation depended. What will the 
world say when it beholds that fixity of design, that fore-know- 
ledge, that providence, which characterize natural objects, lost in 
the contending opinions of the illustrators, who certainly cannot, 
in such circumstances, possess any claims to the credit of being in- 
structors. We dismiss this subject for the present, but not with- 
out expressing our surprise and disappointment that, in a co-ope- 
ration of men for such an important duty as devolved on the wri- 
ters of these treatises, no better system for the preservation of an 
orthodox uniformity should not have been laid down, than that 
which admits of such a strange irregularity, as that one colleague 
shall set up a laugh at the credulity of another. 

Leaving the author’s further remarks on the sense of touch, we 
proceed to the chapter which expounds the phenomena of the mus- 
cular sense as it is called, and in which are traced the proofs of the 
sensibility of infants to impression, and the gradual progress to 
perfection of their sense of touch. The conclusions arrived at in 
this chapter show that it is necessary that the motion of the hand 
and fingers, together with the consciousness that they are in motion, 
must be combined with the sense of touch, before the latter can be 
admitted to possess that influence which it undoubtedly exercises 
over the other organs ; in other words, the whole phenomena of the 
sense of touch prove the necessity of combining the muscular sense 
with the sense of contact. But the nature of this necessity will be 
at once comprehended, by the following brief history of a very in- 
teresting fact. A mother while nursing her infant was seized with 
a paralysis, attended by the loss of power on one side of her body, 
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and the loss of sensibility on the other side. The surprising, and 
indeed, the alarming circumstance here was, that she could hold 
her child to her bosom, with the arm which possessed muscular 
power, but only as long as she looked to the infant. If surrounding 
objects withdrew her attention from the state of her arm, the flexor 
muscles gradually relaxed and the child was in danger of falling. 

In this case it is manifest that the arm had two properties, one of 
which was here lost, that these properties exhibit themselves through 
a variety of the conditions of the nervous system; and, lastly, the 
perfect integrity of the muscle of a limb may continue while the 
sensibility by which it requires to be guided is lost, and that there- 
fore the power of motion cannot be exercised. 

The description of the human hand, copiously and exactly as it 
is given in this work, exhibits its wonderful construction as a perfect 
instrument for most of the purposes essential to the existence and 
convenience of man. Still, it is not the single endowment of man’s 
superiority; it is merely the token of it; the hand under the influ- 
ence of any other animal than man, would be nothing compared with 
such an agent as it is now, having the grand advantages of being, in 
all its complicated movements, strictly guided by the superior intel- 
ligence which is given alone to man. The hand, therefore, in the 
language of the illustrious Galen, seems to have been conferred in 
all the beautiful adaptations of its structure, composition, and ap- 
pendages, on man, because he was the wisest of living creatures. 

After surveying the whole system of creation, particularly its ani- 
mated division, the spirit of solemn reflection on the impressions which 
such a review is calculated to generate, is indulged in to some 
length by our author. We have been engaged, he says, in compar- 
ing the structure, organs, and capacity of man and of animals; we 
have traced a relation; but we have also observed a broad line of 
separation between them, man alone capable of reason, affection, 
gratitude, and religion: sensible to the progress of time, conscious 
of the decay of his strength and faculties, of the loss of friends, and 
the approach of death. 

One, who was the idol of his day, has recorded his feelings on the 
loss of his son, in nearly these words,—‘‘ We are as well as those 
can be who have nothing further to hope or fear in this world. We 
go in and out, but without the sentiments that can create attachment 
to any spot. Weare ina state of quiet, but it is the tranquillity of 
the grave, in which all that can make life interesting to us 1s laid.” 
Ifin such a state, there were no refuge for the mind, then were there 
something wanting in the scheme of nature: an imperfection in 
man’s condition at variance with the benevolence which is manifested 
in all other parts of animated nature. 

What is still further remarkable, that a very extended survey of 
nature is most likely to humble our notions of ourselves, and to 
diminish the number of our consolatory conclusions; for, what an in- 
significant planet does ours appear amidst the far more immense 
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worlds that shine in the boundless firmament that we see over our 
heads. The feelings which such contemplations inspire, and in 
which it may prove so imprudent to indulge, are, perhaps, most 
successfully to be counteracted, by directing our attention to the 
study of things more minute, and in which we are more imme- 
diately concerned, such as the perfection and display of an all-wise 
and all-knowing first Cause in the structure of the animal body, and 
its marvellous endowments; particularly since man has been at all 
times prompted by his interests to an intense degree of perseverance 
in examining that structure, and in estimating those endowments, 
Hence, the justice of the observations made in his concluding chap- 
ter by Sir Charles Bell, and which are too well deserving of bein 


impressed upon the mind of every reasonable being, not to be cited 
in his own language :— 


* Man, possessed of genius of the highest order, may lose the just esti- 
mate of himself, from another cause. The sublime nature of his studies 
may consign him to depressing thoughts. He may forget the very attri- 
butes of his mind, which have privileged these high contemplations, and 
the ingenuity of the hand, which has so extended the sphere of his obser- 
vation. 

‘The remedy, to such a mind, is inthe studies which we are enforcing. 
The heavenly bodies, in their motions through space, are held in their 
orbits by the continuance of a power, not more wonderful or more deserv- 
ing of admiration, than that by which a globule of blood is suspended in 
the mass of fluids—or by which, in due season, it is attracted and re- 
solved: than that, by which a molecule entering into the composition of 
the body, is driven through a circle of revolutions and made to undergo 
different states of aggregation: becoming sometimes, a part of a fluid, some- 


time, an ingredient of a solid, and finally cast out again, from the influence 
of the living forces.’—p. 231. 


To this we must add a still more important series of suggestions 
contained in the following passage: 


‘Whilst we have before us the course of human advancement, as in a 
map, we are recalled to a nearer and more important consideration: for 
what to us avail all these proofs of divine power—of harmony in nature— 
of design—the predestined accommodation of the earth, and the creation 
of man’s frame and faculties, if we are stopped here? If we perceive no 
more direct relation between the individual and the Creator? But we are 
not so precluded from advancement. On the contrary, reasons accumu- 
late at every step, for a higher estimate of the living soul, and give us 
assurance that its condition is the final object and end of all this machi- 
nery, and of these successive revolutions. ‘To this, must be referred the 
weakness of the frame, and its liability to injury, the helplessness of in- 
fancy, the infirmities of age, the pains, diseases, distresses, and afflictions 
of life—for by such means is man to be disciplined—his faculties and vir- 
tues unfolded, and his affections drawn to a spiritual Protector.’—p. 233. 


It would be quite a superfluous task in us to attempt to estimate 
the merit which ought to be ascribed to Sir Charles Bell, as dis- 
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played in this work; all that we felt ourselves justified in doing in 
reference to so deep and technical a contribution to an exalted 
science, was humbly to convey a description of the manner in which 
he has treated his subject, and occasionally to promote that object by 
citing specimens of his text. ‘To our taste, however, we must say 
that the book affords a great deal to interest and instruct the mind, 
and to invite it, by a promise of much rational amusement, to studies 
that may not appear at first sight to be susceptible of such a purpose. 





Art. XI.—Report of the Select Committee on the Vaccine 
Board, with the Minutes of Evidence, and an Appendix. 1833. 


A CommiTTEE of the House of Commons was appointed in May, 
1833, to enquire into the expediency of continuing the Vaccine 
Board. About the year 1806, it was deemed necessary to ap- 
point some certain process by which facts could be collected in 
an authentic form, so as to determine how far Vaccination was a 
safeguard against small-pox. ‘This institution was founded in 
1806, by certain subscribers to the Royal Jennerian Society, who, 
owing to dissensions in the Society, (of which some account is 
given in the Evidence,) seceded from it. The original Royal Jen- 
nerian Society was established in 1805, and until 1806 was well 
supported ; but, by the secession of many of its subscribers at the 
period above referred to, it was brought to the verge of dissolu- 
tion, and was finally dissolved in the year 1809, almost imme- 
diately on the founding of the National Establishment. Another 
Society, having the same name, was established in 1833 by certain 
Life Governors of the original Society, who were also connected 
with the London Vaccine Institution. With respect to the disso- 
lution of the Royal Jennerian Society, the history of it is full of 
moral instruction, besides being in some measure an historical 
curiosity. ‘The dissolution of that society was occasioned in con- 
sequence of some different treatment adopted by Dr. Walker, 
who had been elected medical inoculator; upon which a contro- 
versy took place, he defending his mode of vaccination, and Dr. 
Jenner, by whose influence he had been elected to that situation, 
totally disagreeing with his practice ; and the consequence of this 
was, that remonstrances took place on the part of the Medical 
Council. There were two Boards; Mr. Charles Murray was secre- 
tary to the Civil Board, and Dr. Walker attended the Medical 
Council. Remonstrances were made as to some published avowals 
of the latter as toa different process of vaccinating the patients and 
treating the pustules, which Dr. Jenner considered as opening a 
door to great danger to the success of the practice; and the 
result of this was, that Dr. Walker persisting in his opinions 
and practice, Dr. Jenner, and most of his friends at the Medical 
Board, which consisted of some of the first physicians and sur- 
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geons of the metropolis, considering that Dr. Jenner’s mode was 
simple, that it was found perfectly correct, felt, that it ought not 
to be deviated from; but Dr. Walker still persisting in his own 
mode of inoculation, a variety of discussions took place, which led 
to something like partisanship on the one side and the other, until 
at length it was found necessary to discharge Dr. Walker from 
his situation. ‘The result was, that several meetings took place, 
and one very large General Court of the society, in which it was 
determined to confirm the resolution expelling Dr. Walker, 
This was brought before the General Court, and the consequence 
was that Dr. Walker was threatened to be expelled by a very 
large majority, in consequence of a number of noblemen and gen- 
tlemen feeling that Dr. Jenner ought to be supported; but in- 
stead of coming to that vote, for which they were prepared, Dr. 
Walker was prevailed upon by some of his friends, and was per- 
mitted, to resign. ‘This was considered tantamount to a dismissal ; 
but he immediately, with some of his friends, among whom were 
some gentlemen in the city, by whom he was patronized, set on 
foot an institution called the ‘* London Vaccine Institution.” It 
appears that the number of patients vaccinated in these institu- 
tions and their branches, amounted in 1832 to 23,532, and that the 
number of charges of lymph sent from them for the purposes of 
Vaccination, amounted to 143,677. ‘The first object of the com- 
mittee was to ascertain what was the influence of Vaccination in 
checking small-pox in the metropolis; and this led to conclusions 
the most satisfactory regarding its efficacy. But the general re- 
sults will be best explained by a comparative estimate of the mor- 
tality from small-pox, at periods when there was no vaccination, or 
when it was but little practised; and, lastly, when it was pretty 
generally practised. ‘The object is best shown by the following 
table, which exhibits, during successive periods of 10 years, pre- 
vious and subsequent to the first introduction of vaccination, in 
the parishes lying within the bills of mortality, the average total 
annual mortality, the average annual mortality from small-pox, 
and in every 1,000 deaths the proportionate number of deaths 
from small-pox :— 

Proportion of 


Total Mortality from Deaths from 
Period. Mortality. small-pox. Small-pox in 
every 1,000 

Deaths. 


Average of ten years, from o 

ve. YS agaeatataae \ 21,591 ih: CE deci 
Ditto from 1780 to 1790..19,517 .eeees 1,712 cescceee 88 
Ditto from 1790 to 1800..19,177 ....ee 1,768 weccceee 92 
Ditto from 1800 to 1810..18,891 ...... 1,374 seccveee 73 
Ditto from 1810 to 1820..19,061 ...e06- S38 cossccee 
Ditto from 1820 to 1830..20,680 ..e.. T15 wuaeee oe 35 


Average of three years,  ,- wa 
from 1830 to 1802 a 25,196 eee ee 654 eeoeserscve ~ 
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From this table it appears that the proportionate mortality 
from small-pox, which, before 1800, when vaccination began, was 
about one in every ten deaths, is now reduced to about three in 
every hundred deaths, and is therefore only between one-third 
and one-fourth of what it was prior to the introduction of vacci- 
nation. 

However favourable this result really is, still it does not even a 
proach the expectations which in the infancy of the practice of vac- 
cination was held out by it. In fact, Dr. Jenner had given undue 
advantage to the first class of objectors, by claiming more for the 
discovery than it has since been found entitled to. He had an- 
nounced it, not as an almost certain, but as an infallible preventive 
of small-pox. ‘The fate of the new practice was thus made to hang 
on the occurrence of a single case of small-pox after vaccination. 
Real or reputed cases of the kind did occur; investigations were 
required of the board, reports on which were to be drawn up and 
laid before Parliament. Subsequent experience having shewn that 
the occurrence of small-pox, in a modified form, after vaccination, 
is not unfrequent, the pretension to perfect immunity from small-pox 
has been abandoned, a high degree of probability has taken the 
place of certainty, and the necessity of investigating every case of 
the kind has disappeared. 

The views of the Committee appear to be decidedly in favour of 
continuing the Vaccine Board, seeing that the effect of vaccination 
in diminishing the number of deaths from small-pox in a mixed po- 
pulation, composed partly of persons who have been vaccinated 
and partly of persons who have not, has been made apparent in the 
foregoing abstract from the bills of mortality. With regard to 
those who have undergone vaccination, the Committee have not been 
able to learn with precision in what proportion they are liable to 
small-pox, nor in what proportion cases of small-pox after vaccina- 
tion are fatal. A return has been made by the National Establish- 
ment, purporting to give, as the result of their experience during 
the last seven years, the number of patients vaccinated by each sta- 
tionary vaccinator, and out of those patients the number who, to the 
knowledge of the vaccinator, were subsequently affected by modi- 
fied small-pox. The proportion, as stated by the different vaccina- 
tors, varies from 7 cases in 10,000, up to 70; nor, considering how 
the information is obtained on which the return is founded, is this 
wide difference in their statements to be wondered at. Such a re- 
turn, to justify the drawing any certain conclusion from it, should be 
founded on a sedulous inquiry, tracing out for a series of years the 
history of as many of the vaccinated patients as possible, in respect 
of their being or not being subject afterwards to small-pox. The 
return in question appears to rest on that number of medical cases 
only which have fallen casually under the notice of the vaccinators, 
The labour and difficulty {that would attend such an inquiry as is 
above suggested, preclude the possibility of its being undertaken by 
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the vaccinators of the Board. Considering, therefore, how man 
cases of small-pox after vaccination must escape the notice of the 
vaccinator, it is probable that the real proportion of such cases js 
greater than the greatest proportion stated in any one of the returns 
In question; thatis, than 7 in 1,000. The return of the National 
Establishment states also, that, during the last seven years, out of 
83,647 vaccinations by the stationary vaccinators, two cases only 
came under their notice in which small-pox afterwards occurred at- 
tended with a fatal result; and in one of these two cases it was 
doubtful whether the disease was really small-pox. The objections 
that were made to the statements of the number of cases of small- 
pox after vaccination, as being inconclusive, will apply also to this 
return. More information, however, on this part of the subject, 
has been obtained from Dr. Gregory, Physician to the Small-pox 
Hospital, who states, that out of 1,785 cases of small-pox admitted 
into the hospital in the last seven years, 619 were cases occurring 
after reputed vaccination ; of the 1,166 remaining patients who had 
not undergone vaccination, 494 died ; that is, 42 percent. Of the 
619 patients who were reputed to have undergone vaccination, 40 
died; that is, only 6 per cent., which is one-seventh only of the 
mortality that befel the non-vaccinated patients. The mortality of 
6 per cent. must far exceed the average mortality in small-pox 
after vaccination, since it is only in the worst cases of the disease, 
and not in the mild and modified form in which it usually appears 
after vaccination, that the patient would be thought to require hos- 
pital assistance. 

Were it assumed, as a basis on which to calculate, that out of 
every 100 persons vaccinated one is attacked with small-pox, and 
that out of every 100 such cases five were fatal, it would follow, 
that out of every 10,000 persons vaccinated, five only, or out of ever 
2,000 persons vaccinated one only, would die of small-pox ; but the 
real proportion is probably much less than this. 

In addition to the practical conclusions drawn from this report, 
which have been already cited, a few more may be added from the 
answers of the witnesses. A person, for instance, may be exposed 
to small-pox for ever without taking it; once he has imbibed the 
disease, vaccination will produce no good effect. If, after recent 
vaccination, a patient imbibes the small-pox, it will happen in 
some instances, but by no means generally, that, as the cow-pox 
comes to maturity, it will destroy the poisonous influence of the 
other. But the two diseases have gone on at the same time, and 
the pustules of each will appear together; but many deaths have 
taken place in cases where the two diseases are synchronous. 
Those who have had the small-pox, either naturally or casually, 
are liable to it again; but they are less so than those who have 
been merely vaccinated. But the most experienced of the pro- 
fessional witnesses recommend that vaccination alone should be 
resorted to, as it avoids any chance of death, which certainly is 
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risked in all cases of inoculation. In reference to vaccination, it 
may be proper to add, that there is a great number of skin dis- 
eases which interfere with the cow-pox; for example, it is not un- 
common for the vaccine matter to assume the external character 
of these diseases when they pre-occupy the surface. The cow- 
pox is, under such circumstances, highly infectious. 

It is curious that, in winter, vaccination does not succeed in any 
thing like the proportion that it does in summer, such is the effect 
of cold on the body; but small-pox, it should be remembered, is 
equally violent in its activity at all seasons. 

It appears that the prejudices against vaccination are by no 
means yet completely got rid of, even by medical men. A low 
class of practitioners even still exist, who insist on the necessity of 
inoculation, either from thirst of gain, or from the excess of their 
hostility to it. Prosecutions have been brought, according to 
law, for punishing persons who have introduced the small-pox into 
a new neighbourhood by inoculation. Dr. Hue stated to the com- 
mittee, that a female at Banbury, with the best intentions, but 
very little education for that purpose, volunteered to vaccinate the 
poor. ‘The manner in which the operation was performed was 
very rude; it was done, as she expressed it, by cutting, and the 
consequence was, that it produced inflammation and a large scar, 
like a burn upon the arm, and brought on a disease totally differ- 
ent from that mild form which we wish to substitute for a loath- 
some disease, and the consequence was, that one individual ac- 
tually died of small-pox afterwards in the Small-pox Hospital; a 
sure proof of the want of dexterity in introducing the lymph, and 
the false security into which she lulled that unfortunate being. 

Mr. Charles Murray, the secretary to the Vaccine Board, states 
also, there are magistrates and others who occasionally write from 
the country, stating that itinerant inoculators are going about and 
spreading the small-pox. Cases of that kind occur; and profes- 
sional men occasionally write to say, that some new practitioner 
has come down and offered to inoculate for the small-pox for a 
very small amount, by which means the small-pox, which had been 
absent from a place for a considerable time, has been introduced, 
and wishing to know if there were any means by which those per- 
sons could be punished or prevented; and those are cases which 
have called upon him to correspond with individuals from time to 
time. 

Another curious fact is, that the children of poor persons are 
altogether unfit to furnish healthy lymph for the purposes of vac- 
cination, and very seldom do they shew a fine vesicle. When 
wanted in the country, lymph is sent from London, in tubes her- 
metically sealed, but experience has shewn that lymph collected 
in any great quantity, or exposed to warmth, will ferment and be- 
come effete, and of course insufficient. ‘The lymph is sometimes 
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fixed on points of ivory, which are very expensive, and very com- 
monly between pieces of square glass. 

The source from which the Vaccine Board derived their origi- 
nal lymph, was a patient of Dr. Jenner’s; that of the Small-pox 
Hospital, where vaccination has been carried on since 1799, the 
disease was taken from cows. ‘The note of the old apothecary to 
this hospital, written at the time, was as follows:—‘ Vaccination 
was first introduced into practice at the Inoculation Hospital by 
Dr. Woodville, with the disease taken from the cows belonging to 
Thomas Harrison, esquire, of Gray’s-Inn-lane, St. Pancras, on the 
19th day of January, 1799; and six patients were vaccinated b 
the doctor, in the presence of Sir Joseph Banks, Bart., Sir Wil- 
liam Watson, Drs. George Pearson, Maxwell, Garthshore, W. 
Willan, and other gentlemen.” 

The following portion of Dr. George Gregory’s evidence sup- 
plies some information on this subject:— 

1044, What do you know of an experiment which is said to 
have been made of impregnating the surface of a blanket with 
small-pox, wrapping up a cow in that envelope, and communica- 
ting tothecow the vaccine disease ?—The original experiments are 
reported to have been made at Bremen by Dr.Sonderland; they 
will be found reported in Hufeland’s periodical publication. ‘The 
experiments were repeated carefully at the Small-pox Hospital the 
year before last, under the superintendence of the surgeon of the 
Veterinary College, Mr. Sewell. The experiment was performed 
with every attention to accuracy, but no result whatever followed. 

1045. Was the experiment made more than once’—Only once. 

1046. ‘Then you do not consider it, according to the present 
state of medical knowledge, as a medical fact that rests upon any 
authority /—I should say none whatever. 

1047. Do you believe that experiment at Bremen to have been 
the origin of the supposed theory that the vaccine disease is small- 
pox, communicated from the human patient ’—It is not the origin 
of the theory; the theory was originally broached in 1800, or in 
1798, by Dr. Jenner, but it is one of the few experiments that 
have ever been made with a view of determining the point. 

- 1048. But you believe that that is the experiment which must 
be reterred to by any person who states that small-pox is capable 
of being so communicated to the cow, and of originating the vac- 
cine disease ’—I know of no other. 

1049, Is it possible by any examination of the points or glasses 
that contain the vaccine lymph, to distinguish such lymph from 
the dried serum of the blood, or even from a small quantity of 
glue’—No, it is not. | 

1050. ‘Vhen a correct preparation of the points and of the glasses 
must depend upon choosing a vaccinator of knowledge and cha- 
racter; and no examination of such preparations by a medical 
board can ensure their efficacy ’—Not in the slightest degree. 
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1051.—Nor can ensure that they are really vaccine lymph!?— 
Certainly not. 

Such are the results of this important investigation which 
equally affects, in its influence, all classes. They are satisfactory 
to humanity, and should be diffused in every quarter where an ob- 
jection to this saving practice exists. 





Art. XII.—1. The Naturalist’s Library. Ornithology. Vol. 1. 
Humming Birds. By Sir W. Jarpine, F.R., 8. E., F.L.S. 
Edinburgh: Lizars. London: Longman & Co. 1833. 

2. The Naturalist’s Library. The Natural History of Monkeys, 
illustrated by thirty-one Plates, numerous Wood Cuts, and a 
Portrait and Memoir of Buffon. Vol. 1. By Sir W. Jarpine. 
Edinburgh: Lizars. London: Longman & Co. 1833. 

3. The Animal Kingdom, arranged according to its Organization, 
§c., by Baron Cuvier. Translated from the latest French edi- 
tion, with additional Notes, and illustrated by nearly 500 Plates. 
In 4vols. London: Henderson. 1833, 

4. Miller’s Gardener’s Dictionary, reprinted from the last edition 
published during the Lifetime of the Author. London: Hen- 
derson. 1833. 


In the works whose titles we have now enumerated, we have an ex- 
emplification of the ingenuity which distinguishes the present, inas- 
much as they represent an amount of expenditure chargeable on 
purchasers, which would a few years ago have stood in some six or 
seven times the sum. 

The first of the works, the commencing volume of the Naturalist’s 
Library, contains thirty-four plates of humming birds, more pro- 
perly speaking, thirty-four representations of those birds, which, it 
must be admitted by even the most fastidious critics, are executed 
in the very best perfection of art, including engraving and colour- 
ing. The same observations apply to the second of those works; 
emanating, as it does, from the same quarter, and consisting of 
thirty-one plates, each representing a single monkey. The letter- 
press is fully equal as respects its copiousness and its accuracy, to 
the expectations of every reasonable mind. In truth, these two 
works present such a wonderful improvement in the facilities now 
existing for obtaining valuable matter at a cheap rate, that one is 
astonished to find that even this effort at moderation has been ac- 
tually outstripped by more enterprising competitors. Taking up 
the translations of Cuvier, which is now in course of publication, 
looking at its immense value as the production of one of the noblest 
intellects of modern times, considering the rich decorations, the 
triumphs of the graphic art which accompany the letter-press, we 
cannot hesitate in awarding to this undertaking the credit of being 
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at once the most useful, and at the same time the most economical 
contribution to our scientific literature which has been made since 
the invention of printing. A few remarks on the peculiar advan. 
tages of this work will show that we do no more than justice to it, 

In most of the journals of the day, particularly in all those de. 
voted to natural history, it is the fashion to praise, in a very promi- 
nent manner, the volumes of the Naturalist’s Library, as a pheno. 
menon of cheap beauty and knowledge. Let us, for a moment, 
appeal to the good sense and the candour of the public on this 
point. It is quite true that in each of the two first volumes whose 
titles stand at the head of this paper, we have a considerable num- 
ber of both humming birds and monkeys. . But at the same time 
we must remember, that each of these plates contains no more than 
one figure, a fact which makes an extraordinary difference between 
the series of the Naturalist’s Library and the English edition of 
Cuvier’s Animal Kingdom. Now, in the latter production, the de- 
corative portion is so arranged as to admit of more than one figure; 
in fact, each of the plates contains not only a great variety of dis- 
tinct figures, but it depicts the anatomical details of animals with a 
degree of precision which confers the greatest value on the work, as 
an aid to the knowledge of the animal kingdom. Herein then lies 
the difference. between the two works---we commonly confound the 
number of plates with each other, but we never think of examining 
how these plates are filled up; and, therefore, we commit the in- 
justice of counting as equally valuable the plate which presents one 
figure and the plate which contains twenty. 

With respect to the version of Cuvier now sent forth to the scien- 
tific community of Great Britain, we have only to say, that in every 
respect it is a truly valuable one. We have taken some pains to 
compare the translations with the original, and we have no hesitation 
in stating, that it is not possible to improve the former as a faithful 
organ not only of the exact meaning, but also of the simple and sub- 
lime spirit which characterized the illustrious author. 

The same spirited proprietor who has put forth the immortal 
work of Cuvier in the English language, has, we find, shown so 
strong a regard for the merits of even the defunct men of genius of 
England, that he has determined to revive in all its youthful attrac- 
tions, the far-famed Dictionary of Gardening, written by one of the 
most amusing and fascinating authors of the last age ; need we men- 
tion the quaint and ever cheerful Miller? The work which we have 
just mentioned has long been celebrated for its choice treasure, con- 
sisting of some of the most interesting secrets of nature, as she dis- 
ports in the vegetable regions, and the evidences in the style and 
manner of the author, of a genius which was distinguished for its 
love of human kind, and its sympathy with the misfortunes as well 
as the happiness of human nature. If every line of Miller on the 
science of gardening were in our day valueless, were it a blunder 
even that was calculated to lead practical gardeners away, still there 
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is, independent of all this, a fund of curious knowledge, a fascinat- 
ing power of expression, which being the genuine emanation of the 
heart, has given to Miller a station amongst the standard writers of 
English literature, that will last for ages yet to come. We heartily 
congratulate the public on the spirit which seems at present to actu- 
ate the generous portion of the metropolitan publishers, and we are 
sure that the public will prove, in the most intelligible way, that they 
duly appreciate the liberality which has been manifested in favour 
of the convenience, the instruction, and amusement of the reading 
ublic. 

’ From the specimens which we have seen of the Gardener's 
Dictéonary, we have the highest hopes of its proving a very valu- 
able work, for it contains additions, evidently the contributions of 
able persons in the science, which brings down the dictionary to 
the level of the present time in botanical knowledge, including the 
newest discoveries in those branches of chemistry, mineralogy, and 
zoology, which are intimately connected with the science of agri- 
culture and gardening. 

It is to be observed, that two attempts have already been made 
to give the public an edition of Miller’s Gardener's Dictionary. 
Professor Martyn of Cambridge put forth an elaborate edition, 
but it failed from its extent, and the necessary magnitude of its 
expense. Within the last few years Mr. Don has made an effort 
to present this dictionary to the British public in a modern dress. 
But, without in the least underrating the value of that elaborate 
and most useful monument of research and scientific knowledge, 
we must be permitted to remark, that the designation of Jéller’s 
Gardener's Dictionary, applied to such a composition, is a mis- 
nomer, the exaggeration of which scarcely admits of being de- 
scribed. Ample compensation, however, is rendered by the tribe 
of bibliopoles, in one of its members coming forth, and acting on 
the true principles of good sense; he has, or will, at least, give us 
Miller in all his glorious integrity, to which are to be appended all 
the useful discoveries which were made after Miller’s death. 





Art. XIII.—The Life of Gouverneur Morris, with Selections 
from his Correspondence, §c. By Jared Sparks, in 3 vols. 8vo. 
Boston: Gray and Owen. 1832. London: Kennett. 1833. 


THE subject of this memoir, Gouverneur Morris, was an American 
of good family. The name Gouverneur is a real Christian name, 
and not as one would naturally suppose, a title of distinction. He 
received a very extended education, and seems during his life to 
oe participated to no small degree in the eccentricity of his 

ther. 

The subject of the present memoir just started in his ambitious 
career, in the critical moment when the provocations given by En- 
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gland, were producing their natural fruit on the minds of the Ame- 
rican colonies. Mr. Morris took a very deep part in the efforts 
which were made by his countrymen for the assertion of their in- 
dependence; he filled the office of deputy on several occasions at 
Congress, was regarded as a high authority on matters of finance 
and currency, and ultimately was appointed minister of the Ame- 
rican government in France. It happened that the period of his 
sojourn at Paris was just the eve of the Revolution in that coun- 
try. His situation at the time brought him in contact with many 
seve men, and afforded him opportunities of seeing a great deal 
ehind the scenes. In short, the portion of the biography which 
refers to this period, is alone worthy of our attention. 
_ On the 3rd February, 1789, Mr. Morris arrived in Paris. He 
had already known Lafayette in America, and kept up the inti- 
macy afterwards.’ Nevertheless, Morris, contrary to general ex- 
pectation, exhibited very little cordiality or sympathy with the re- 
volutionists, and deliberately sided with the party which aimed at 
a mere moderate reform of the old system. During the whole pe- 
riod of his residence in Paris, he preserved a diary, the revival of 
which, in the present day, brings before us many well-remembered 
associations. In casting our eyes over this note-book, we meet, at 
almost every page, some mention or reference to a name of emi- 
nence, and as the memoranda were taken down generally at the 
moment of the occurrence, we have therefore the opinions and ob- 
servations of an eye-witness, the most likely to give us faithful in- 
formation. 

Mr. Morris states that Talleyrand was present when he recom- 
mended the king’s painter to paint the storming of the Bastile, 
and to display in particular one very peculiar trait of that dread- 
ful spectacle. It is related by Mr. Morris in one of his memo- 
randa, that he went one afternoon to the Louvre to visit Madame; 
she was ill in bed, and he was informed that her indisposition 
arose from a communication received by her from the Bishop of 
Autrin (‘lalleyrand) which consisted of a blank envelope folding 
a willof the bishop; in this he made her ladyship his heiress! 
Hitherto Mr. Morris was in Paris on a special mission; but in the 
early part of 1792, he was appointed Minister Plenipotentiary 
from the United States to the Court of France. In July of the 
same year it appears that Mr. Morris received a communication In 
his public capacity from no less a personage than Paul Jones, 
who sent him word that he was very ill, and desired to see him. 
The minister immediately complied, and Jones being in the full 
possession of his faculties, Mr. Morris drew his will. 

It appears that at the era to which we are now alluding, @ 
scheme was laid for effecting the clandestine removal of the king 
and royal family from Paris. Morris was one of the most active 
of the persons who concerted this plan. The project was so admi- 
rably arranged, that its failure was next to impossible ; but at the 
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critical juncture of the very morning fixed for his departure, and 
after the Swiss guards had marched out to cover his escape, the 
ill-fated monarch renounced the design, adding another to the 
numerous demonstrations given by him through his life of that 
yacillating spirit which ultimately brought him to the block. The 
preparations were carried on not only with the privity but with 
the direct encouragement of the king, for his majesty placed in 
the hands of Mr. Morris no less a sum than 547,000 livres, a large 
portion of which was to be distributed amongst the persons con- 
cerned in executing the project for removing the king. 

After the revolution of the 10th of August 1792, it is well known 
that Lafayette was under the necessity of leaving France, for the 
Jacobins, with the intention of destroying him, had decreed his 
arrest. ‘The army which he had under his command, abandoned 
their loyalty to him, and, finding that he was pursued by persons 
for the purpose of securing him, he took the opportunity of imme- 
diately leaving the army encamped at Jedan. Lafayette was at 
this period an adopted American citizen, and accordingly remon- 
strances proceeded from all the American envoys at the courts. 
of Europe, and, among the rest, from Mr. Morris. 

The sufferings of Lafayette arethus described by himself, during 
his incarceration in the prison of Magdeburgh. It is of the date 
of 15th March, 1793, and was addressed to the Princess D’Henin. 


‘ You have been informed of all that has happened to us, froni 
time to time, of the fatal rencounter at Rochefort, till, given up by 
Austria to Prussia, we were transported to Wessel. You must also 
have learnt some particulars respecting our captivity in that citadel. 
It would require a very long account to inform you of all the pre- 
cautions, that were devised to cut off every communication between 
us and the rest of the world, to retain us in prison, to watch us 
closely, and to multiply our privations. Lameth was dying for seve- 
ral weeks ; I euffered very much in my lungs and nerves, from fever 
and want of sleep; our two companions suffered also; and as the 
King of Prussia had again prohibited us from taking fresh air, al- 
though the physician thought it necessary ; as it had been signified 
to Maubourg, who was by accident apprized of my condition, that 
even on the bed of death we should not see each other; and as the 
commandant was responsible with his head for his vigilance, we 
were glad to hear of our removal, which would reunite us again for 
some time, and which, by enabling us to respire fresh air, would 
greatly contribute to re-establish our health. Our passage through 
Germany, whatever may have been the original intention, was most 
highly honourable to the martyrs of a glorious cause, and has not a 
little contributed to excite towards us a flattering interest, and ideas 
very different from those which were anticipated, The observations 
that were made respecting the ae sixteen years of my life, the 
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state of things on this side of the Rhine, and the spectacle of the 
four captives, did not appear to me during our journey to indicate 
anything that could alarm us. And now I will present you with a 
description of my prison and my manner of life. 

‘ Represent to yourself an opening made in the rampart of the 
citadel, and encompassed with a high and strong pallisade. It ig 
bY that passage, that entering successively through four gates, each 
of which is armed with chains, locks, and bars of iron, you may 
reach, not without difficulty and noise, my cell. This cell is three 
paces broad and five and a half long, containing no other ornament 
than two French verses, which rhyme with the words to suffer and to 
die (souffrir et mourir). The wall next to the ditch is dripping 
with moisture, and that opposite permits the light of day, but not 
the rays of the sun, to enter, through a small but closely grated win- 
dow. Imagine also two sentinels, whose eyes constantly penetrate 
my subterranean abode, but from beyond the pallisade, in order to 
prevent our speaking to each other ; spies set over us distinct from 
the guard; and in addition to this, the walls, the ramparts, the 
ditches, and the guards, within and without the citadel of Magde- 
burg, and you will see, my dear Princess, that the foreign powers 
neglect nothing to retain me in their dominions. 

‘ Books are furnished me, from which the white leaves have 
been torn out, but I have no news, no gazettes, no communica- 
tion, neither ink, nor pen, nor pencil; and it is by a miracle that 
I possess this sheet, on which I write to you with a toothpick. 

‘ My health declines; my physical has almost as much need of 
liberty as my moral constitution. ‘The small quantity of air, which 
reaches me in this subterranean cell, affords little relief to my 
lungs; I am often afflicted with fever; I have no exercise, and 
little sleep; yet I make no complaint, knowing by experience how 
useless it would be. But I am tenacious of my life, and my friends 
may be assured of the active concurrence of all the sentiments 
which lead: me to value the preservation of my existence; al- 
though, considering my situation, and the progress of my suffer- 
ing, I cannot much longer answer for their efficacy. Perhaps it 
is better to prepare them in this manner, than to surprise them 
hereafter with the worst.’ 


Mr. Morris, to his great honour, sent Madame Lafayette one 
hundred thousand livres, during the absence of her husband, 
whose affairs becamé embarrassed. The letter of acknowledg- 
ment which she sent, expressed her gratitude in language of the 
greatest warmth. Having been, in common with the rest of the 
nobility, confined to the province, Madame Lafayette was at last 
brought up to Paris, and put into prison. During the eventful 
scenes of the first’ days of the revolution, Mr. Morris was fre- 
quently admonished by his friends to follow the example of the 
other foreign ministers, and withdraw; but he chose to remain, 
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notwithstanding the frequent insults which he received. Mr. 
Morris was succeeded in the situation of American minister in Pa- 
ris, by Mr. Monroe, andy after relinquishing his duties in this ca- 
pacity, he proceeded to London, where he proceeded to Court. 
The following is the entry which he makes of this event in his 
diary :— 

‘This morning the Count de Moustier calls on me, and we 
have a long conversation. He is working to place himself as one 
of the new King of France’s Ministers, if I can judge of his views 
by his conversation. He tells me, that the King will be well dis- 

osed to conciliate with all parties. I mention the Duke of Or- 
bidie: but he thinks that plan may encounter some difficulties. 
While he is here, Mr. Burgess comes in. He gives me a rendez- 
vous at Lord Grenville’s, and descants on the rights of ct-devant 
Monsieur to be acknowledged as king of France; whence I con- 
clude, that the administration here lean to that idea. 

‘Go thence to the Marquis de Spinola’s.. The conversation 
here, where our company consists of the Aristocrats of the first 
feather, turns on French affairs. They, at first, agree that union 
among the French is necessary. But, when come to particulars, 
they fly off and are mad. Madame Spinola would send the Duke 
of Orleans to Siberia. An Abbé, a young man, talks much and 
loud, to show his esprit ; and, to hear them, one would suppose 
that they were quite at ease in a petit soupé de Paris. 

‘Dine at Mr. Pitt’s. We sit down at six. Lords Grenville, 
Chatham, and another come later. The rule is established for six 
precisely, which is right, I think. The wines are good and the 
conversation flippant. After dinner I have some further conversa- 
tion with Lord Grenville, and mention, par hasard, Monsieur de B. 
my companion in a tour through Holstein, his poverty among 


other things, and he says the means of joining the army shall be 
supplied. 


‘Am presented to the King, who takes me at first for an English- 
man; and, not recollecting me, says, “* You have been a good while 
in the country.” We set him right, and Lord Grenville tells- his 
Majesty, that I was not liked by thé ruling powers in France. ‘I 
suppose Mr. Morris is too much attached to regular government.” 
“Yes, Sir; and if your Majesty would send thither your discon- 
tented subjects, it would do them much good.” ‘ Well, if you'll 
contrive it for me, I'll give my hearty consent.” Lord Grenville 
adds, «‘ There are enough of them, Sir.” Oh, aye, quite enough.” 
“‘T can give your Majesty good news from the continent,” says Lord 
Grenville, ‘General Clairfait is still following the French.” ‘ And 
I, Sir, can give you a piece of intelligence, which I am sure will be 
agreeable. I am informed, from unquestionable authority, that all 
the lower orders of people in Holland are strongly attached to the 
Stadtholder.” “Ah! that’s good,” (with surprise). Sir, they 
have always been so.” ‘ Then it is only the aristocratic party which 
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is against him.” “Just so, Sir.’ “ Pray, Mr. Morris, what part 
of America are you from?” ‘I am from near New York, Sir, ] 
have a brother, who has the honour to be a Lieutenant-General in 
am Majesty’s service.” ‘‘ Ah, what, you’re a brother of General 

orris?— Yes, I think I see a likeness. But you’re much younger,” 
‘Yes, Sir.” ‘Well, and how does your brother do? He’s at 
Plymouth, isn’t he?” ‘ Yes, Sir.” 

‘This morning I go to the Queen’s drawing-room. They are in 
high spirits. ‘The Count Staremberg, who is overjoyed at the an- 
swer of the French Directory, speaks of it to the Queen as being a 
piece of very good news. She prudently answers in German. Asks 
me afterwards, if I understand German, on which I tell her, that I 
think she was right in speaking that language upon that occasion. 
‘I believe it was prudent.” ‘ Yes, Madam, much more so, than 
the speech to which you replied.” The King, however, is very 


open to Count Woranzow, and also to me, who arrive while they 
are in the discussion.’ 


From London he proceeded to Germany, and made the greatest 
exertion, to which he was exhorted by Madame de Stael, for the en- 
largement of Lafayette, but all to no purpose, and, in one of his 
notes, made at Vienna, in 1796, he informs us that a friend of his, 
named Monsieur St. Priest, who had recently returned from Peters- 
burgh, gave him an account of the creditable conduct of the Em- 
peror of Russia to the hero Kosciusko, ‘The emperor, according to 
this representation, took his son to the apartment where Kosciusko 
lay ill. He told the prisoner, that he saw in him a man of honour, 
who had done his duty, and from whom he asked no other security 
than his word, that he would never act against him. Kosciusko at- 
tempted to rise, but the emperor forbade him, sat half an hour and 
conversed with him, and told his son to esteem the unhappy pri- 
soner, who was immediately released, the guard being taken away. 
At the same time, expresses were sent off into Siberia, and twelve 
thousand Poles, confined there, received passports and money to 
bring them home. This story was afterwards told to Mr. Morris 
by Monsieur Lanskorenski, a Pole, who could scarcely restrain his 
tears as he related it. 

It appears that afterwards, when Lafayette was emancipated from 
prison, it was through the provisions set down in the treaty of Leo- 
ben, which was preliminary to that of Campo Formio. Mr. Morris 
is convinced that Lafayette owed his liberty to the exertions which 
he (Mr. Morris) made; but Lafayette himself attributed his deli- 
verance to Bonaparte. 

Proceeding in his tour, Mr. Morris arrived at Munich, where he 
found his countryman, Count Rumford, in the full enjoyment of his 
high reputation as a civil economist. 

Returning to his native country, Mr. Morris shone afterwards as 
an able member of Congress, and died, much regretted, in 1816. 
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Art. XIV.—A Supplement to the 
Practical Treatise on the Culture 
of the Florists’ Flowers, contain- 
ing Additional Directions and Im- 
proved Modes of Cultivating the 
Auricula, Polyanthus, Tulip, Ran- 
unculus, Heartsease, Carnation, 
Dahlia, §c. with Catalogues of 
hte newest and most esteemed Va- 
rieties. 1 Vol. 12mo. By Tuo- 
mas Hoec, Florist: Published by 
the Author, 1823, 


Mr. Hoce states, that during the 
thirteen years which have elapsed 
since he first published his small 
treatise on the culture of Florists’ 
Flowers, he has pursued the same 
mode of cultivation which he had 
then recommended, a fact which 
shows that the work was based on a 
sound foundation. 

The work commences with an 
article on Tulips, which is very full, 
and contains a great many interest- 
ing facts, which are likewise highly 
instructive. It comprehends a mi- 
nute account of the new method of 
raising seedling tulips, whereby the 
Varieties are increased, and are per- 
fectly new, and very beautiful. No- 
body, it appears, until lately thought 
of crossing the breed of tulips; yet, 
when this practice was carried into 
effect, the resuits appear to have 
been quite satisfactory. The work 
contains very valuable directions for 
florists, and the experience of the 
author, it must be admitted, invests 
them with an authority which is 
scarcely to be equalled. Besides 
the merits of the practical contents 
of this supplement, the reader will 
find other matter in the preface to 
invite his attention, if not his sym- 


pathy, in the melancholy allusions 


which Mr. Hogg makes to his own 
circumstances—* As to myself, who 


‘unfortunately have been an invalid 


for sixteen years, suffering from 
paralysis and a diseased state of the 
nerves, and whose memory and fa- 
culties have been affected thereby, 
I cannot expect to claim any ex- 
emption from the like infirmities 
attendant more or less on old age; 
yet, while I solicit indulgence on 
this account, I seek not, by unmanly 
concessions, to disarm fair censure 
and criticism of their just right to 
examine and judge of its merits; I 
mean as to the subject matter, and 
not this manner of describing it. 
With the admission, which, under 
ordinary circumstances, ought to 
have stayed my proceeding with the 
Supplement, I am bound to explain 
the motives which have induced me 
to undertake it. My object is two- 
fold; in the first place, I have been 
anxious sometimes to amend and 
supply the defects in my former 
work; and, in the next place, I 
have been not without hope of de- 
riving some small profit and advan- 
tage by publishing the Supplement 
on my own account; for the same 
necessity which obliged me to at- 
tempt seeking a livelihood in the 
garden, after I had been unfortu- 
nately rendered incapable of con- 
tinuing my labours in the school, 
and I had then been gerund-grinding 
for thirty years, still exists in all its 
force; the gifts of fortune have not 
fallen to my lot; and I am therefore 
compelled to use the means within 
my reach for the subsistence of my- 
self and a numerous family: and 
though I have found a wide differ- 
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ence in pursuing the culture of 
flowers, as a needful and anxious 
occupation, which I had recourse to 
formerly, merely as a healthy ex- 
ercise and agreeable amusement.” — 


pp- ix. x. 





Arr. XV.—A Commentary on the 
Epistle to the Hebrews. By the 
Rev. Mosss Stuart, M.A., As- 
sociate Professor of Sacred Litera- 
ture, in the Theological Seminary 
at Andover, United States. Re- 
published under the care of EF. 
Henderson, Doct. Philos. 1 Vol. 
large 8vo. London: Fisher and 
Jackson, 1833. 


Tue object of this profoandly 
learned and able work, the very 
creditable production of American 
intellect, is to vindicate the Pauline 
origin, and the canonical credit of 
the Epistle to the Hebrews, which 
has been chiefly called in question 
by German theologians. For this 
purpose, the reverend author has 
given a new translation of the Epis- 
tle, in which a more exact view of 
the original Greek is given. The 
translation is followed by a con- 
tinuous commentary upon the whole 
Epistle, and, by way of a supple- 
ment, an excursus is added at the 
end, for subjects demanding special 
and extended investigation. 

After examining most carefully 
and scrupulously the various ob- 
jections which have been made to 
the authenticity of the epistle in 
question, he declares his inability to 
acknowledge that they are by any 
means conclusive. At the same 
time, he admits that the preof of its 
genuineness is not positive, but cir- 
cumstantial. Nevertheless, uniting 
the whole of. the facts, connected 
with its history, together; consider- 
ing the intimate knowledge of Jew- 
ish rites, the strong attachment to 
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their ritual, and the special danger 
of defection from Christianity in 
consequence of it, which the whole 
texture of the epistle necessarily 
supposes; and, combining these 
things with the other circumstances 
which are discussed in this work, 
the reverend gentleman cannot resist 
the impression, that the universal 
opinion of the ancient church, re~ 
specting the persons to whom this 
epistle was addressed, was well- 
founded, being built upon early tra- 
dition, and the contents of the epis- 
tle. He further considers, that the 
doubts and difficulties thrown in the 
way by modern and recent critics, 
are not of sufficient importance to 
justify us in relinquishing the belief, 
that Palestine Christians were ad- 
dressed by the epistle to the He- 
brews. 

The Rev. Mr. Stuart adds, that 
thousands of facts pertaining to 
criticism and history, are treated as 
realities, which have {less support 


than the opinion which he has up- 
held. ' 





Art. XVI. — The Conchologist’s 
Companton. By Mary Roserts, 
Author of “* The Wonders of the 
Vegetable Kingdom,” &c. 1 Vol. 
i2mo. London: Whittaker & 
Co., 1833. 


Ture is a_ beautiful simplicity 
combined with a very striking de- 
gree of vividness of expression in 
this little volume, which are well 
calculated to lead the young mind 
to the charming pursuit of Concho- 
logy. In such hands as those of 
Miss Roberts, the dry and technical 
aspect of science drops like a mask 
from a fascinating countenance, and 
thus, the fair form of truth and na- 
ture are exhibited to the admiration 
of the world. For young persons 
who are totally unacquainted with 
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the science of shells, this is about 
the most suitable that we are ac- 
quainted with, for there is a de- 
licacy in its adaptation to the im- 
perfectly formed mind, which females 
alone are capable of implanting into 
the media of instruction. 





Art. XVII.—Translations of the 
Oxford and Cambridge Latin 
Prize Poems. Second Series. 
Longman, Rees, & Co., 1833. 


In this Series, we have fourteen 
more of the Prize Poems of the Two 
Univerities, translated.. Amongst 
the number, we find the version of 
a poem, called “ Peter the Great,’’ 
written and recited by the late Hon, 
Charles Abbott, the first Lord 
Colchester—‘‘ The Nile,” by D. J. 
Webb—‘‘ The Siege of Gibraltar,” 
by Wm. Lisle Bowles—* Hercu- 
laneum,” by Thomas Gisborne— 
‘“* Malta surrendered to the British,” 
by the Hon. F. Robinson, now Ear] 
of Ripon —‘*The Deliverance of 
Portugal,” by John Lonsdale—“ Al- 
exander at the Tomb of Achilles,” 
by H. H. Milman, Professor of 
Poetry (afterwards)—* ‘Thebes,” by 
Thomas Henry Hali—* Syracuse,” 
by the Hon. Ed. Geof, Stanley, 
Secretary for the Colonies—‘ The 
Earthquake of Aleppo,” by Benja- 
min Hall Kennedy—* Cicero, in the 
Society of His Friends at Tuscu- 
lum,” by John Eardly Wilmot— 
“The Rainbow,” by Wm. Selwyn— 
“ Tyre,” by Wm. Palmer—* Han- 
nibal,” by Christopher Wordsworth. 


ahaa: 








Art.X VILI.— TheEncyclopedia of 


Romance. Conducted by the Rev. 
Henry Martineau. Vol. II. 
London ; Henderson, 1833. 


Turs pretty little vehicle of deeply 
teresting and instructive scenes, 
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maintains its high character as. it 
proceeds. The present volume is 
chiefly taken up with the story of 
“ The Captive,” a tale of modern 
times. The plot may be briefly 
stated. 

In the north of England lives Sir 
Wm. Becket, who has two sons, 
William and Henry. The younger 
one, Henry,.is brought up by his 
paternal uncle, a most worthy man. 
On Sir William’s estate resides an 
old farmer, named Mortimer, whose 
adopted daughter, Eliza, is a most 
beautiful girl, and was once rescued 
by him, while she was an infant, 
from the hands of a villain about to 
murder her for the sake of a gold 
necklace which she wore. Sir 
William soon dies, and is succeeded 
by his son William, who is a great 
profligate, and employs a man to 
way-lay Eliza, and carry her off to 
a country-seat of his. When Henry, 
who is in love with Eliza, hears of 
this outrage, he pursues the party, 
and rescues her, but not without 
receiving a wound which obhi 
him to remain with her all night at 
a cottage to which he had conveyed 
her. His uncle hears of the attach- 
ment between Henry and Miss Mor- 
timer ; and, in order to put an end 
to it, he sends him to Alicant.—— 
During his absence, Sir William 
caused Mortimer to be seized for 
the non-payment of a bond, and to 
be thrown into prison,. where his 
daughter remains with him, until 
death puts an end to his sufferings. 
Sir William causes Eliza to be con< 
veyed to. a mad-house, where he in« 
tends forcing her to become. his 
mistress, but, refusing to give the 
money which he promised Sedley, 
the accomplice of his guilt, this 
act gives rise to a duel, in which Sir 
William falls: Henry, who had by 
good fortune met with the real 
father of the girl, adopted by Morti- 
mer, returns at ‘this csisis, traces 
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her to the asylum where she had 
been placed, and succeeded in ob- 
taining her hand, with a consider- 
able fortune, which her father was 
able to give her. The incidents 
follow each other in interesting suc- 
cession; the characters are excel- 
lently well maintained, and the 
reader will be alternately excited 
with different emotions, by the vary- 
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ing character of the scenes. The 
series is altogether unique in the 
department of romantic literature, 
and is well deserving of perusal. 
Two shorter tales complete this 
volume ; each possesses a great de- 
gree of interest, and will be found 
an exceedingly pleasant ees as 


compared with the principal nar- 
rative. 


, 
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Captain Ross’ E xpedition.—The 
friends of humanity, courage, and 
enterprise, will be delighted to hear 
of the safe return to his native coun- 
try of Captain Ross, the intrepid 
navigator, bringing intelligence of 
the most important nature as the re- 
sult of his expedition. In May, 
1829, the expedition set out for the 
purpose of solving, if possible, the 
question of a north-west passage 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific 
Ocean, particularly by Regent’s 
Isle. On the 13th of August the ves- 
sel reached the beach on which the 
Fury’s stores were laid. She sailed 
on the: 14th, and on the following 
morning rounded Cape Garry, where 
her new discoveries commenced ; 
but their progress was arrested by 
ice on the Ist of October. ‘* Early 
in January, 1830,” continues Cap- 
tain Ross, “‘ we had the good for- 
tune to establish a friendly inter- 
course with a most interesting con- 
sociation of natives, who being insu- 
lated by nature, had never before 
communicated with strangers ; from 
them we gradually obtained the im- 
portant information that we had al- 
ready seen the continent of Ame- 
rica, that about 40 miles to the 
S.W. there were two great seas, one 
to the west, which was divided from 
that to the east by a narrow strait‘or 


neck of land. This extraordinary 
isthmus was subsequently visited by 
myself, when Commander Ross pro- 
ceeded minutely to survey the sea 
coast to the southward of the isth- 
mus leading to the westward, which 
he succeeded in tracing to the 99th 
degree, or to 150 miles of Cape Tur- 
nagain of Franklin, to which point the 
land, after leading him into the 70th 
degres of north latitude, tended di- 
rectly: during the same journey he 
also surveyed 30 miles of the adja- 
cent coast, or that to the north of 
the isthmus, which, by also taking 
a westerly direction, formed the 
termination of the western sea into 
agulf. The rest of this season was 
employed in tracing the sea-coast 
south of the isthmus leading to the 
eastward, which was done so as to 
leave no doubt that it joined, as the 
natives had previously informed us, 
to Ockullee, and the land forming 
Repulse Bay. It was also deter- 
mined that there was no passage to 
the westward for 30 miles to the 
northward of our position. On the 
29th of May, 1832, they were 
obliged to leave the ship at Victory 
Harbour, and reached Fury Beach 
on the Ist of July, 1832, complete- 
ly exhausted by hunger and fatigue. 
They built a hut on the 7th of Oc- 
tober,.an order to pass the winter 




















there. ‘ Our habitation,” says Cap- 
tain Ross, * which consisted of a 
frame of spars, 32 feet by 16 feet, 
covered with canvas, was during 
the month of November inclosed, 
and the roof covered with snow, 
from 4 feet to 7 feet thick, which 
being saturated with water when the 
temperature was 15 degrees below 
zero, immediately took the consis- 
tency of ice, and thus we actually 
became the inhabitants of an iceberg 
during one of the most severe win- 
ters hitherto recorded ; our suffer- 
ings, aggravated by want of bed- 
ding, clothing, and animal food, need 
not be dwelt upon. Mr. C. Tho- 
mas, the carpenter, was the only 
man who perished at this beach ; 
but three others, besides one who 
had lost his foot, were reduced to 
the last stage of debility, and only 
13 of our number were able to carry 
provisions in seven journeys of 62 
miles each to Batty Bay. On the 
8th of July the party left Fury 
Beach ; on the 17th crossed Prince 
Regent’s Inlet ; on the 18th crossed 
Admiralty Inlet; on the 25th cross- 
ed Navy Board Inlet, and on the 
following morning, continues Capt. 
Ross, to our inexpressible joy, we 
descried a ship in the offing, be- 
calmed, which proved to be the Isa- 
bella, of Hull, the same ship which 
I commanded in 1818. At noon 
we reached her, when her enterpris- 
ing commander, who had in vain 
searched for usinthe Prince Regent's 
Inlet, after giving us three cheers, 
received us with every demonstra- 
tion of kindness and _ hospitality 
which humanity could dictate.” 
Algerine Museum.— A curious 
museum is now exhibiting in Paris; 
it consists of a complete collection 
of the instruments of punishment in 
use at Algiers, There are ropes 
used by the police to punish female 
slaves guilty of slight transgressions. 
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Adultery is punished with death to 
both parties; the female is tied in a 
sack and cast into the water to 

rish, and the accomplice strangled 
with these police cords. The Bisgis, 
or police officers, are armed with 
batons, with which they inflict fre- 
quently summary punishment: they 
also bore them, like the Roman 
fasces, in processions before the Dey. 
Thieves have their right hands cut 
off by a surgeon, and it is customary, 
whether in order to increase the pain 
or to stop the bleeding, to plunge 
the culprit’s maimed hand into boil- 
ing pease immediately after the mu- 
tilation. The yatagan is used to 
decapitate criminals ordered to be 
so punished by the Dey or Cadis; 
the victim. is placed on his knees, 
and a single blow, so well tempered 
are the blades, suffices, and the num- 
ber of executions is marked on the 
instrument. Different modes of pu- 
nishment were adopted for the same 
crime. Thenoble Turk was strangled, 
the Moor hung, and any guilty of 
sacrilege impaled. Specimens of all 


these are in the collection exhibited. 
New Steam Vessel.—Mr. Hale, 


_ of Colchester, has invented a steam 


vessel upon a very novel plan; not 
having any paddle wheels, but being 
propelled with extremely simple, yet 
effective machinery fixed in the hold 
of the vessel, perfectly secure from 
injury, combining every advantage 
of acceleration by steam power, with 
the free and effectual use of sails, 
equally available for sea voyage or 
for inland navigation, and possessing 
the facility of adaptation to vessels 
already built, without any alteration 
in their form. In the connexion 
with the propeller, Mr. Hale em- 
ploys a very ingenious apparatus 
for reversing the movement, or re- 
gulating the s of the vessel, at 
the direction of the helmsman, with- 
out reference to the engineer, and 
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affording besides a protection against 


stranding. Its powers are shortly 
to be exhibited in St. Katherine’s 
Docks. 

Politeness ofthe Press in America. 
—A Kentucky paper thus speaks to 
and of a contemporary and neigh- 
bour :—* Is he waiting for an excuse 
to call us to the field? We can fur- 
nish him with none whatever, farther 
than to pronounce him, as we do 
most sincerely, and with an especial 
regard to the meaning of our words, 
a drunkard, a liar, a puppy, and a 
most redemptionless scoundrel.” 

The Volcanic Island. — “ The 
Volcanic Island, which has ceased 
to appear in the canal of Malta, has 
left in the same place a dangerous 
shoal of an oval figure, about three- 
fifths of a mile in extent, having its 
longest diameter in the direction 
from 8.S.E. to N.N.W., and being 
something less in size than the base 
of the island itself when visible. 
The upper surface is composed prin- 
cipally of black stones, and some of 
a darkish yellow, exactly like those 
observed round the crater of the 
volcano, with a sprinkling of sand 
here and there. In the centre is a 
black rock of the diameter of about 
26 fathoms, over which there are 11 
feet of water, with the exception of 
two points in the line from N.E. to 
5.W., which have a depth of only 
nine feet. At the distance of 60 
fathoms from the central mass there 
are 2, 3, 4,5, and 6 fathoms water, 
the depth of which increases: with 
the distance. At 75 fathoms from 
the S.W. of the central rock there 
is a small detached rock with 15 feet 
water over it. In every direction 
around this danger the depth is 
great. Neither the barrel placed 


there by Captain Swinburne in 1832, 
and which could scarcely make any 
resistance, nor the discoloured water 
observed by him, are any longer to 
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be seen. By means of a tolerably 
correct survey, made with an exact 
azimuth compass, the vessel being 
in the direction of the shoal (upon 
which a boat was stationed), and the 
highest part of the island of Panta- 
laria, these two points were seen 
beating N. 54 degrees E., and S. 54 
degrees W. The latitude of the 
point upon which the boat was moor- 
ed was found to be 37 degrees 10 
minutes N.; and with the assistance 
of a chronometer, whose daily pro- 
gression was precisely known, the 
longitude was fixed at 12 degrees 44 
minutes 59 seconds E. of Green- 
wich. The latitude of the volcano, 
taken by Commander W. Smith, of 
the English brig of war Philomel, 
when in a state of eruption, was 37 
degree3 11 minutes N., and the lon- 
gitude 12 degrees 44 minutes E. 

Travelling a Hundred Years ago. 
—The following curious advertise- 
ment is extracted from the Caledo- 
nian Mercury of July 10, 1721:— 
‘* Whereas it has been reported that 
the stage coach (from Edinburgh) to 
London, hath not performed in nine 
days, as was promised in their bills. 
Now this may satisfy, that the bad- 
ness of the weather and roads beat 
down the horses of a sudden, which 
could not be prevented by the un- 
dertaker; but, for the future, it will 
be punctually performed in ninedays, 
at least till Michaelmas, one of the 
owners being now down to put in 
fresh horses.” 

Old Bedlam.—Old Bedlam at that 
time (1808) stood close by London 
wall. It was built after the model 
of the Tuileries, which is said to 
have given the French king great 
offence. In front of it Moorfields 
extended, with broad gravel walks 
crossing each other at right angles. 
These the writer well recollects, and 
Rivaz, an underwriter at Lloyd's, 
has. told him that he remembered 


























when the merchants of London would 
parade these walks on a summer 
evening with their wives and daugh- 
ters. But now, as a punning bro- 
ther bard sings, “ Moorfields are 
fields no more.” 

The Shah of Persia’s Plate.—The 
Shah of Persia possesses the most 
magnificent collection of plate in this 
world. It consists of upwards of 
4,000 utensils of gold, most of which 
are set with precious stones or pearls. 
Among them are a set of spoons, 
vases, cups, jugs, basins, dishes, &c. 
Some of the cups are so heavy, that 
when filled they cannot be lifted with 
one hand. Perhaps the most re- 
markable portion of the collection is 
a set of spoons, each a foot long. 
The bows of these spoons are of 
wrought gold, and the handles are 
richly set with rubies, and terminat- 
ed by large diamonds. The im- 
mense size of these spoons is occa~ 
sioned by the Oriental custom of 
eating seated on the ground. Fo- 
reigners are permitted to see this 
splendid and unique collection of 
plate, and also the crystal bedstead, 
lately presented by the Emperor of 
Russia to the Shah of Persia. 

Distribution of Birds. —The geo- 
graphical distribution of the various 
races of created beings has, of late, 
excited considerable interest; and a 
mass of facts have been collected, 
which go far to prove that it is re- 
gulated by certain laws chiefly de- 
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pendent upon the conjoined influ- 
ence of climate and temperature. 
Birds are equally subject to those 
rules, as might be expected from 
their more extended locomotive 
powers; their ranges are wider, and 
some groups and species are more 
generally spread over the world than 
those beings which require the as- 
sistance of a solid medium to trans- 
port themselves from place to place. 
Instances of this kind may be given 
in one or two examples. The great 
families of the falcons, pigeons, and 
swallows, are universally diffused; 
parrots are found in every quarter 
of the world, except Europe; and 
wood-peckers are wanting only to 
New Holland. The peregrine fal- 


con, so renowned in a noble but | 


nearly forgotten sport, has its free 
range over the greater part of Eu- 
rope, America, and Greenland, and 
has been sent from the distant con- 
tinent of New Holland; the short- 
eared owl is common to Europe, 
Siberia, and the neighbourhood of 
Canton, in China; the common mag- 
pie éxténds over Europe, has been 
sent from the Himalayan range in 
India, and reaches to the cold re- 
gions of North America; while spe- 
cimens of the glassyibis have reach- 
ed this country from each of the 
four quarters of the world, besides 
from many of its far distant insu- 
lated lands. 
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‘Traits and Traditions of Portu- 
gal,’ containing the result of ob- 
servations and collections made dur- 
ing a residence in that country. By 
Miss Pardoe. 

A new novel, entitled ‘ Cecil 
Hyde,’ from the pen of a gentle- 
man. 

‘ Lodge’s Peerage,’ in two editions 
every year. 

A new historical novel, entitled, 
* Barnadiston ;’ a Tale of the seven- 
teenth century. 

The little work some time since 
announced, ‘The Language of Flow- 
ers.’ 

‘The Lives of British Actresses, 
who have intermarried with noble 
Families.’ In 4 vols. post 8vo. By 
Walter Stubbs, A.M. 

‘The Commentaries of John Cal- 
vin on the Epistle to the Romans.’ 
To which is prefixed his Life, by 
Theodore Beza. Translated by F. 
Sibson, A.B., Trinity College, Dub- 
lin. 

This day was published, in demy 
8vo., printed entirely with new type 
cast expressly for the work, the first 
number of ‘ Miller’s Gardener’s Dic- 
tionary, Revised.’—The vast popu- 
larity in which the celebrated Dic- 
tionary of Miller was at all times 
held, has led to repeated attempts, 
since his death, to_bring forward 
this great work in a new and im- 
proved form. The chief versions 
which purported to be founded on 
Miller’s production are those of 
Professor Martyn, and the one now 
nearly concluded by Don. With 
respect to these productions, it is 
merely necessary to‘state, that in 
neither is the least justice rendered 
to the original. In the Dictionary 


of Mr. Don, particularly, there is 
not a single trace of the most enter- 
taining of botanical writers, either 
in the plan or the descriptions, but 
it is rather a translation of the large 
work on plants, written by the Ge- 


nevese De Caudolle. From the re- 
ception which the public gave to 
these attempts, it is pretty apparent 
that they were disappointed in the 
manner in which the task was exe- 
cuted, and it is now manifest that 
nothing short of the original itself 
will satisfy its curiosity.—The work 
will be published in 50 numbers, at 
One Shilling each; they will appear 
uninterruptedly on the Ist of every 
month, or oftener, and every num- 
ber will be embellished with two 
beautifully engraved steel plates 
of plants, agricultural implements, 
plans of gardens, farms, and every 
modern improvement in husbandry, 


that requires illustration by design, 


&ec. The whole work will be com- 
pleted within twelve months. 

‘Theory of Pneumatology ; in 
reply to the question, What ought 
to be believed or disbelieved con- 
cerning Presentiments, Visions, and 
Apparitions?’ By Doctor Johann 
Heinrick Jung Stilling, late Profes- 
sor of the Universities of Heidel- 
berg and Wurburg, and Privy 
Councillor to the grand Duke of 
Baden. From the German, by S. 
Jackson, translator of the Life and 
Writings of Gerhard Terteegen. 

In the press, and will be publish- 
ed immediately, ‘ The Hand Bgok 
of Gardening ;’ for the use of 
Schools, and Self-Instruction. De- 
dicated to J. S. Monteith, Esq., of 
Closeburn - Hall. By Protessor 
Rennie. 

In one volume, post 8vo., ‘ The 
Book of the Unveiling :’ an Expo- 
sition. With Notes. 

‘ Grammar of Astrology,’ written 
by Zadkiel the Seer, to enable any 
person understanding commonarith- 
metic to calculate his own Nativity, 
and decide for himself, by the mo- 
dern and improved rules of Astro- 
logy, how far that science is true or 
false. 
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